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for any kind of game 


Whether you shoot ducks, quail, clay pigeons, prairie 
chickens, rabbits, partridges, or wild turkeys you can get 
in US Shot Shells a standard load for that particular kind 
of game, as shown in the accompanying table. 

The loads listed in this table represent the composite 
judgment of thousands of shooters in all parts of the 
country. They are loads of proved effectiveness. 

Bear in mind that the choice of US Shot Shells leaves 
to the shooter the selection of the brand of powder. If you 
have found one standard brand to be more effective than 
another, that powder will be loaded if you so specify. 

U. S. Cartridge Company stands squarely behind all 
shells bearing its name. 

CLIMAX — AJAX — ROMAX —these are the shells 
that for power, pattern and penetration we back against 
the world. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 





General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St 


Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National 

Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Works, Baltimore; Merchants’ 

Hardware Specialties, Limited, Calgary, Alberta; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; 
John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto 


Shot Shells 























A \ Fish : Story I 
A True One) 


65 Pounds of Fish 
In Half a Day 


THs is the result of 
hing with a Dare 

. The letter below & 

- of hundreds—and 

tis true, not a fish story, wi. 


D. J. EDWARDS AND COMPANY 
Sporting Goods and Jewelry 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 


July 20th, 1923 * 
Dear Sir: Under separate cover the writeris send- 
ing you a photo ofa real nice catch made on the 
13thinst.in halfa day—amounting to sixty-five 
pounds—with one of your Dardevlet Baits. We 
are large handlersof fishing tackle—also the writer 
s a very good customer to himselfon Dardevlet, 
I have morel uck using this bait than allothers 
abined, and would not even think of going out 
without three or four Dardevlets—as they are fish 
getters. (Signed) D. J. EDWARDS. 
Why not believe Mr. Edwards (ifnot me)—use a 
Dardevle and get some real fishing yourself. 





$2. 35 Brings 3 Sizes of Dardevle in Red 
and White Chunk Pattern—one for 
ery weight of rod and line. Charges Prepaid. 
Dardevle, 3 % ins. long, 85 cents each 
Dardevlet, 2% ins. long, 85 cents each 
Dardevle’s Imp, 21% ins. long, 65 cents each 











Four Color Osprey Catalogue Free 
Write for it. Shows all Dardevle Patterns in act- 
1al colors. , Many other items, too. Please give 
your dealer’s name—and we will try to have him 
handle Dardevle too. 

Lou J. Eppinger, 310 E. Congress Street, Dept. L 
Detroit, Michigan 

















LYMAN SIGHTS 


Better Your Aim 





Because 
~the eye will naturally look through 
the center of the aperture, for there 
the light is strongest. 





Thus the rear sight can be practically ignored 
and the attention centered on the front sight 
and object aimed at. Simply cover target 
or game with your front sight , 

and your aim will be true. 


-yman Ivory and Gold Bead 
Fe ont Sights contrast more 
sharply against dark back- 
rounds than do ordinary sights. 
At your dealer’s, or give us 


your make, model and caliber. 





Send for Folder ‘‘Better No. 1A, $4.50. 
A mat Target or Game’’ 


The Lymam Gun Sight Corporation PS 


85 West Street | Middlefield, Conn. 


No. 3, $1.00 
Look for this Or the Namc 


MARK LYMAN 
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2 Why Trap Shooters 


Prefer This Wad 


N trapshooting, success depends upon con- 

tinued and constant effort; but the ammu- 
nition used should facilitate such effort by 
providing the greatest possible uniformity. 


On the ballistic range it is possible to secure indica- 
tions of shell performance. Velocities can be measured 
in foot seconds, pressure and recoil in pounds, and 
patterns accurately spaced and counted. However, 
the expectation from these tests must be confirmed by 
the results in actual use. 


Entirely aside from hundreds of satisfactory tests on 
the ballistic range, the all round superiority of Cork- 
Tex wads have been proven in actual use by the ex- 
perience of thousands of sportsmen in all parts of the 
United States. Further, Cork-Tex wads are very resili- 
ent—and are so strongly constructed that they do not 
blow to pieces in firing; also the recoil of charge is 
noticeably diminished. This freedom from annoyance 
and shock has proven to be a very definite advantage 


‘ wherever continued and constant effort is required. 


Trapshooters have welcomed Cork-Tex wadded shells. 


BOND MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


509 Monroe Street Wilmington, Delaware 


NOTE—We do not make shells, but make Cork-Tex 


wads for sheli manufacturers. 





Endorsed By SCIENCE 
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FIVE MILLION MEN HUNT ANNUALLY IN THE U. S. 
THEY ARE EXTERMINATING GAME AND SPORT. 


BEWARE OF A GAMELESS CONTINENT! 


HIS is a warning to all men who hunt in the United 

States with shotgun or rifle, and kill game. If you 

are going to exterminate your own sport by killing off 

the game “according to law,” I want you to do it 
knowingly and with your eyes open. 

As a conspicuous illustration, note what the men of Colo- 
rado have done to the once marvelously abundant big game 
of that one time hunters’ paradise. Even as early as 1912 
they had so far wasted their heritage of bison, mountain sheep, 
elk, mule deer, white-tailed deer, antelope and grizzly bear 
that all hunting of these species had to be stopped! You had 
grouse and quail and rabbits left. Now the shooting of quail 
has been stopped! Am I right or not? 

Throughout the whole United States, with but few excep- 
tions, the free hunting grounds have been swept so clean of 
good game that only paltry remnants are left. The exceptions, 
wherein ducks, geese, quail, deer, moose, sheep and bear may 
yet be found, are so few and so far between that they are like 
little islands around the border of a great barren sea! 

Is this what you want your sons to inherit from you? 

Look on the map shown herewith, at the shaded states, 
and see the twenty-one states in which your wicked bag 
“limits” and open seasons have enabled the confirmed quail- 
killers to EXTERMINATE quail shooting. You can’t hunt 
quail in any of these states, save in Kansas every alternate 
vear, where a five-year close season has brought back the quail. 
Last winter four other states tried to stop all quail hunting. 

Now look on the other map; see where grouse hunting has 
been exterminated in fourteen states, and tell me whether or 
not | am improperly a “calamity howler.” 

I could make for you maps showing the extermination of 
grizzly bear hunting, deer hunting, sheep hunting, antelope 
hunting, turkey hunting, and so on; but what is the use? You 
know the facts well enough without them. 

In California five organizations (two of them eastern) have 
clubbed together to save the tattered remnants of California 
antelope, sheep and elk. In California a live wild deer is 
almost a curiosity. 

“But,” I hear you ask, “can anything be done to stop fur- 
ther game extermination, bring back some of the lost game 
and preserve some sport?” 

I answer, yes. Something can be done—provided the 
nature-loving sportsmen of America, few though they are, have 
the vision, the horse sense and the nerve to see their duty and 
resolutely perform it! But the initiative and the labor must 
be furnished by the men who kill the game! 

For thirteen years I have been telling you that “the game 
of the United States is being exterminated according to law.” 
Now I also tell you that the only way to save your hunting 
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SHADED STATES SHOW QUAIL HUNTING EXTINCT 
IN 28 OTHER STATES AVERAGE OPEN SEASON... 41 DAYS 
AVERAGE DAILY BAGLIMIT.. . . . . . 13 BIRDS 
TOTAL KILLING POSSIBLE EACH YEAR, PER GUN, 533 BIRDS 
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sport on a continuing basis is to make sweeping and per- 
manent reductions in the annual volume of slaughtered game! 

I claim that killing should be reduced by approximately 
50 per cent! I say that this should be done by radical reduc- 
tions in all bag limits, and in all open seasons, save in Penn- 
sylvania, which is in a class by itself. But do the job thor- 
oughly or not at all. Don’t make any more empty bluffs at 
“preserving” killable game while it is being steadily exter- 
minated. 

It is a crime to permit 5,500,000 armed men to go out 
every year to kill all the game the foolish “law allows.” It is 
a crime to maintain the present bag limits per day and extend 
them throughout “the season.” The lengths of the killing sea- 
sons are everywhere twice too long. No man should be allowed 
to hunt deer every year. Make it every alternate year! 

No man should be allowed to bring his automobile any 
nearer than within three miles of his hunting ground. “Free- 
hunting” dogs and all wandering cats should be exterminated. 

It is illogical, wasteful and therefore wrong for any Ameri- 
can to maintain that because wild ducks and geese now seem 
to be “abundant” (in a very few places where they specifically 
congregate), it is therefore right to maintain a daily bag limit 
of twenty or twenty-five, even for one week. No gentleman’s 
family can possibly eat twenty or twenty-five ducks or eight 
geese per day without bursting; and no man should be per- 
mitted to slaughter so much game per day that he must give 
away two-thirds or three-fourths of it to keep it from spoiling. 

In thinking of the “increased” ducks and geese, remember 
the passenger pigeon, the quail, the great flocks of prairie 
chickens, the thousands of antelope and deer, and the millions 
of buffalo—all seemingly “inexhaustible,” but now all dead 
and gone! 

How shall this reform be brought about? I will tell you. 

For all local or “state” game reforms in game-killing, your 
state legislatures must act. Call upon your State Game Com- 
missions to take the initiative, then tell your own legislature 
you want it to get busy. 

For all migratory game, also ask the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to so frame his annual “Regulations” as to reduce kill- 
ing 50 per cent all along the line. That is all you need to 
say to him! 

Sportsmen, remember that it is not too late to save hunt- 
ing sport from extermination—provided you have the nerve to 
do it! Have you got it? “Yes.” Then come on and make 


! 
good! 


WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, 
Campaigning Trustee, Permanent 
Wild Life Protection Fund. 
New York Zoologica] Park, August 1, 1923. 
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Here is world famous tackle for every whim, 
every pocketbook and every kind of fishing. 


Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed 
Write today to 


TeTTAMMAK TAREE 
$ 


Be arilig3 free on request. 
The HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn 


Pacific Coast Agents: THE PHIL. B. BEKEART CO 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal 
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The Wild Horse of the West 


N the year 1868, in politics the question 

at issue in California was the fence law, 
or the no-fence law; to oblige the farmer 
to fence his crops, or the cattleman to fence 
his cattle. 

The no-fence law obliged the farmers to 
fence their crops. Tom Fowler, a_ tall, 
coarse, raw-boned, uneducated Irishman, 
with a heart like an angel, was sent to the 
Legislature representing the stockmen. His 
speech which landed him there among that 
dignified assembly was one composed mostly 
of “By Godfrey” and “By Smoking Lucifer,” 
embellished with exclamation 
points and jestures such as only 
Tom could make when his 
“dander was up.” 

But the fence law went into 
effect. This law was to protect 
the settler on government land, 
or “squatter,” as they are termed. 
At that time the Central Pacific 
Railroad was building from San 
Francisco to Sacramento, and 
nearly all the land between San 
Francisco, Stockton and Sacra- 
mento was vacant with the ex- 
ception of a few Mexican grants. 

At this time, about 1870, the 
silver mines were closing down 
in California. A twenty-dollar 
gold piece sold for twenty-two to 
twenty-five silver dollars. The 
government, to encourage silver 
mining, coined some millions of 
silver dollars destined for the 
Chinese trade, called “trade dol- 
lars.” Then silver became so 
plentiful that for some time 
thereafter the government ceased 
coining silver entirely. It could 
not maintain the price of silver 
even after coining the “trade dol- 
lars,” so silver could be mined 
profitably, and this caused the 
silver mines to be closed down. 
All of which caused an epidemic 
of “squatters” among the many stockmen. 
All the land south between Stockton and 
Bakersfield was also vacant, with the excep- 
tion of the Macmillan and Washtrain grant 
near French Camp and the Jack Sutherland 
grant on King’s River. Upon all of these 
virgin lands for a distance of 300 miles 
roained thousands of long-horned cattle and 
wild horses. 

ln 1872 railroad building was commenced 
from Stockton, south to Bakersfield, and on 
to Los Angeles. From 1869 to 1873 immi- 
grants from all over the world flocked to 
Calitornia. In these years there occurred 
the largest Eastern immigration to California 
in i's history. When the Northern army was 
dis,anded, Congress gave every Union sol- 
dier the right to take 160 acres of land any- 
Wire that vacant land could be found. 
] land was given free. Needless to say, 
(>> vress had no trouble in disbanding or 
la. ng care of our army; we gave them 
s. On the east and west of the San 
J. juin Valley, following the railroad, hun- 


Dr. John B. Campbell 


A history of how they came into Nevada 

and Oregon. Some exciting incidents of 

frontier days related by a pioneer and a 
participant. 
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dreds of homes sprang up. From day to 
day towns appeared like mushrooms. Crops 
were planted—to be destroyed by the long- 
horned cattle and the wild horses which 





A mount like this is a prize of which any man might well be proud 


roamed these plains promiscuously without 
owners. Feelings between the “squatters” 
and the stockmen arose. 

At this time also two brothers, Brad and 
Ike Crow, and another man, Cap Norris, all 
of Crow’s Landing, were running about 100 
mares, horses and mules. The Crows were 
the first to import into California the Ken- 
tucky Jack, and they owned about 1,000 
cattle of all description. Ike Crow’s brand 
was “I. C.,” and Brad Crow’s brand was 
“B. C.” Old Jack Sutherland, on King’s 
River, also had about 200 horses running 
wild and about 2,000 cattle. His brand was 
a pair of scissors. Daniel Murphy of Por- 
terville also had about 500 horses and about 
5,000 cattle. His brand was A. Tom Fowler 
of Visalia ran about 300 horses and 3,000 
cattle. The next stockmen were at Bakers- 
field. One Bob Broder ran about 100 horses 
and 5,000 cattle. The fence law came into 
force in 1873 after many gun fights. 

The stockmen were obliged, by the con- 
ditions, to move or sell their stock. For- 


tunately the state of Nevada, with the Mal- 
heur River, the Carson River, the Humboldt 
River, the Queen River, and with Fort Me- 
Durmitt, and also Eastern Oregon with the 
Malheur River, lay unoccupied. To this 
section stockmen came. 

The White Horse Country, as it was 
called, the whole of the state of Nevada and 
Eastern Oregon, was a virgin country of the 
wildest. In some places there was not a 
horse or a cow to be seen. At this time 
there was not a wild horse in the state of 
Nevada; in fact, Nevada being a sage-brush 
wilderness, the only horses were 
those owned by the Piutes, Gros 
Ventres and other Indian tribes. 
So the stockmen began to drive 
their stock across the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains into Nevada. 

The first horses that came to 
Nevada were those driven over 
the mountains from California, 
on the Sonora Trail, thru Tuo- 
lomny County, by the author and 
Bill Sutherland, branded with a 
pair of scissors. They numbered 
200 head. We turned them loose 
on the Humboldt River near 
Mill City. Johnnie Tacker, one 
of the most famous Wells Fargo 
detectives and sawed-off shotgun 
messengers, promised he “would 
look after them.” 

The next drove that came over 
the mountains were the Crows’ 
horses from Crow’s_ Landing, 
branded “I.C.” and “B.C.” They 
were turned loose in the Trinity 
Mountains on the east of the 
sink of the Humboldt River. 
They were also left in the care 
of Johnnie Tacker. 

But Johnnie was too busy 
catching hold-up men and stage 
robbers* to care for the horses, 
and for a period of three years 
these horses ran in an absolutely 
wild state without seeing a human being. 
None were branded; none were castrated; 
they ran without care whatsoever, and they 
multiplied so fast they began to scatter all 
over the state of Nevada, Eastern Oregon 
and Steens Mountains. 

Old Jack Sutherland came with a band 
of Mexicans to gather up about 100 head 
of his horses for the purpose of driving them 
to Texas. All he could catch were fifty 
head of old mares and yearlings and a few 
Z-year-old colts. 

The Crows’ outfit came also to get some 
of their horses for a like purpose, and by 
trapping secured about a like number. 

Originally these wild horses of California 
and Nevada were brought from Andalusia, 
a province of Spain, into Mexico. At 


*Foot-note.—At that time the only mode of 
transportation was a four-horse stage coach 
owned by Dr. Flint of San Juan Beautisto Mis- 
sion, a mail contractor, and twelve, fourteen and 
sixteen mule teams hitched to California “prairie 
schooners” hauling heavy freight. 
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that time their breed was pure Arabian 
stock. From the Mission de Guadalajara, 
Mexico, they were driven by the Padre and 
a few Spanish soldiers to the Mission de 
San Diego, California. In the drove there 
were ten brood mares and a stallion. All 
were kept for breeding only. The Indians 
were not allowed to in any manner make 
use of them for a period of ten years. At 
the end of fifty years they became so numer- 
ous that they crossed the Coast Range of 
mountains into the San Joaquin Valley. 
Every mission of California had large bands 
of them. The Mission de San Antonio de 
Padua Had the largest number of them. 

The wild horse of Nevada, therefore, is 
not a native of Nevada, but is a native of 
California, coming from the Mission de 
Guadalupe in the city of Guadalajara, 
Mexico, brought to Mexico from the Province 
of Andalusia, Spain, primarily brought to 
Andalusia from Arabia. 

They were also the most noble types of 
their species; but after being allowed to run 
loose in California when in charge of the 
missions, being mission property, and given 
utter freedom without any care whatsoever, 
they bred and interbred so promiscuously 
that the original stock shrunk, or degener- 
ated, into what we would call scrub stock, 
or the California “mustang.” 

Very often, however, some of them bred 
back to their Arabian ancestors, and those 
that did so produced the most beautiful off- 
spring man ever laid eyes upon. 

These were perfectly white, mane and tail, 
and every part of the body. They had a 
beautiful small head and very small nostrils, 
small mouth, large and very full eyes, and 
the breadth between the eyes was very much 
wider than that of any other breed of horses. 
Their ears were very small, and the breadth 
between the ears was very much wider than 
that of our large breeds of American horses. 

As might be expected of so beautiful a 
creature, they were also horses of great 
strength of character. They were centaurs, 
and were obliged to fight constantly to main- 
tain their supremacy among their band. 


Each stallion would collect a bunch of 
mares together numbering from fifty to 


seventy-five, and often more; it all depended 
upon the stallion’s fighting qualities. He 
fought all other males away, even his own 
colts. The moment any of them troubled 
his mares he drove them away. Besides, he 
herded his mares and kept them together 
and from going away with any other stallion. 

Their vitality was such that they also 
transmitted their color unfailingly. Around 
Buena Vista Lake and the east side of Lake 
Tulary, the large majority of them were 
“strawberry roan” and “buckskin” or cream 
color. At one time the author managed to 
drive about 500 head into Bakersfield from 
this point, and every one was a buckskin or 
strawberry roan. 

Bakersfield, Calif., was then known as 
El Rio Bravo, meaning “the mad _ river.” 
The first white settler that came to settle in 
El Rio Bravo was one Mr. Baker, a pros- 
pector and hunter. He had with him two 
mares, one to pack and one to ride. He 
camped on the river and staked one of his 
mares while the other he gave her liberty. 
He was in the habit of doing this on his 
camping stops all thru the Rocky Mountains 
and Sierra Nevadas, and they had never 
strayed apart. Every night he gave each 
one her supper and an ear of corn as a tit- 
bit, and lived so unmolested. After feeding 
the mares their grain and ears of corn, and 
cooking his own supper, Mr. Baker lay 
down to sleep—such a sleep as none of you 
young people know about unless you have 
spent your life gold hunting on the desert 
or mountain—a sleep of perfect oblivion, a 
sleep of perfect satisfaction with the world 
and God. But one morning Mr. Baker 
awoke to find his mares missing. He 
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searched endlessly, but in vain. During the 
night a “manada” of wild horses came to 
the water, and the stallion took both Mr. 
Baker’s mares with them. The next morn- 
ing Mr. Baker hunted all over the plains 
for his mares. When night came, the old 
man, footsore and tired, and distressed about 
his horses, came back to his camp. He did 
not cook his supper; he did not go to bed. 

The only settlement at that time was 
Panama, a Mexican or Indian village. Here 
he had bought some corn for his mares. He 
sharpened his bowie knife and prepared his 
.44 Colt with cap and ball (at this time 
cartridges had not been invented). He then 
placed the coffee pot upon the fire, and 
lighted his old pipe, keeping pace with 
cursing “those damned, thieving Mexican 
Greasers.” 

“I’m a-going to drink my coffee,” said he, 
“and I’m a-going to kill the last pesky one 
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of them! They will not steal any more 
horses!” So, with his .44 and with his 
bowie inside of his pants belt, he strode 
forth to even up accounts with the poor 
“Greasers.” He had not gone twenty yards 
when he heard a noise in the willow patch 
near his camp. Going back to camp, there 
stood his two old mares. As soon as they 
saw him they began to knicker fondly for 
their accustomed ear of corn. They had re- 
turned for this favorite part of their meal. 
Mr. Baker was nonplussed, but only empha- 
sized his intentions toward “those sneaking, 
thieving, Mexican Greasers,” who he thought 
had stolen his horses. The next night the 
mares broke loose and went away again, but 
when night came again they were back in 
camp for their corn. But this time one of 
the mares was badly wounded. Her entire 
side had been torn and bitten as if she had 
been almost eaten up, and the flesh of the 
hind quarter was hanging in shreds. A 
man, dark-skinned, rode up to the camp, and 
Mr. Baker greeted him in violent terms. 
“You black coyote! You are here after my 
mares!” he said; and he approached closer. 

“No, sir,” interrupted the man, “I do not 
come after your horse; I have lots of horses.” 
“Get down,” invited Mr. Baker, more gently, 
and related his strange experience. This 


man was Alexander Geandeau, a F: -nch. 
Canadian voyager, and God-father o/ the 
author, one of the last survivors of Generg] 
Fremont’s band, and living at Fort Tejon 
an army post. 

“Mr. Baker,” he said, “the Indians do no, 
steal your horses; it is the wild stallion tha 
takes them away. And it is the wild stallion 
that has forcibly tried to retain your mares 
with his band.” 

Mr. Baker was dumfounded. He had 
not thought of such a probability. It being 
a good camp, Mr. Baker decided to stand 
guard over his wayward mares and the pre. 
sumptuous wild horses, and he took precau. 
tion to protect them by day also. He cu 
willow branches from the patch near by and 
fenced about five acres. 

This was the true beginning of the pros. 
perous city of Bakersfield, and it derived its 
name as follows: At this time emigrants 
were coming fast. The Lone Pine and Cerro 
Gordo mines were discovered, and travel was 
brisk. All stopped at the river, where Mr. 
Baker had also stopped. Mr. Baker's camp 
was near the ford, or crossing, and it was 
a favorite stopping place. All would tum 
their horses into Mr. Baker’s field for the 
sum of $1 per head a night. The next 
morning the traveler got his horse and took 
the road. In those days whenever travelers 
met upon the way they always stopped and 
talked about a good place to camp where 
the horses would be safe. The conversation 
would run: “Good morning, Pard, which way 
be you a-going? I’m a-going to Lone Pine. 
How is camping north?” And the reply 
would be: “Good, but must be careful of 
your horses at the River Bravo.” 

“What did you do with yours last night?” 

“I turned them loose in Baker’s field.” 

Little did Mr. Baker think that within 
sixty years the name Rio Bravo would be 
forgotten, and the spot Baker’s field would 
be one of the richest cities of California, 
with the big population it has today, and 
surrounded with oil derricks and flowing oil 
wells, where once stood’ the willow fence 
built with his own hands. The author was 
then 15 years old and living with his God- 
father, Alexander Geandeau, at Fort Tejon. 

We have said the so-called “mustang,” or 
California horses, sprang from the best stock 
in the world. In the year 1871, the year in 
which the fence law began to be enforced 
to protect the settlers’ crops, the author had 
some real horse experience. 

Of all the missions of California, only one 
had livestock belonging to the priest of the 
mission. This was the Mission de San 
Antonio de Padua, located at the base 0! 
the Santa Lucia Mountain Range at the head 
of the San Antonio River and Nacimiento. 
Padre Jose Ambriso was the priest of this 
mission. He had about 200 head of horses 
at this time, ranging at the head of the San 
Antonio and Nacimiento rivers. Of course, 
they had to be herded in the mountains. 
The padre, knowing me very well, and that 
I could speak Spanish and English fluently, 
sent for me. I was then living in the 
Mission de la Solidad. The priest greeted 
me heartily with, “I am glad you save 
come! I have about 200 head of horses 
that I must sell,” he continued. “I c#nno! 
keep them, and you understand the ‘in¢v@ 
de los Gringos’ (the language of the A et! 
cans). I will sell them to you.” 

“Sell them to me?” I replied. “I! “ave 
no money to buy them.” 

“Take them,” he replied; “take then 


’ 


you and pay when you wish. Drive th | ' 
Salt Lake City or Nevada and sell t.™ 
“Padre,” I replied, “how much de yo 


want a head?” 

“Five dollars,” he replied, “and pay 
you wish.” 

The horses were gathered together. 
ployed four of the mission Indians a» *” 
Indian boy to lead the pack-horse, a 
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ning, after hearing 6 o’clock mass 
at eiving the padre’s blessing, we 
‘ the grit” across the coast range of 
is, thru Los Baynos. 
vam the San Juanquin River below 
Fir Ferry. This point was conducted 
' man Hoffman,” who charged for the 
ser if the ferry, and would tell all who 
ot pay to swim across, so I preferred 
The old man was later killed by 
Tel . Basquez, the greatest and last of 
ifornia bandits. We also swam the 
Mer River and the Stanislaw, then on 
Sierra-Nevada Mountains. 

We crossed the Sierra Nevada Mountain 
Range with all the horses, going over twenty 
feet of snow, without losing one. It was 
accomplished in this way: Arriving at the 
edge of the snow, I camped for the day, and 
had a full moon for traveling at night. At 
about sun-down freezing commenced, so by 
ten at night the snow which had melted 
during the day was frozen hard as ice. At 
night, by moonlight, after the snow was 
frozen solid, I started to make the horses 
take the hard, frozen snow, and one who 
has never tried this cannot imagine what a 
lificult and almost impossible task it is. 
The horses would slip and fall and get up, 
mly to fall again. Some began to bleed, 
their hoofs being unshod. I can truly say 
I] never had such a hard job in my life, and 
I have had some tough ones. But I kept on 
int! next morning (still in the snow, but 
with better traveling), when we saw Walker 
River with its virgin meadow grass about 
four feet high. 

Walker River was madly overflowing its 
banks, and we were without anything what- 
soever to eat in camp. We had had nothing 
but “pinola” since leaving the mission—and, 
» reader will bear in mind, no money. 

{cross the river I saw some cows and 
alves just as wild as deer. It was neces- 
sary to have one, but the raging river inter- 
‘ned. J caught one of my best horses, 
placed the bridle in his mouth, and led him 

the icy water until he lost his balance, 

| then I crawled back, taking hold of his 
tail. He tried desperately to turn back, but 
by splashing water on the side of his head 
| was able to keep him steered forward and 
straight for the other side. Straight across 
ie went. Arriving ashore, I fastened the 
riata around his body, rode outside of the 
thicket and made a noise—a kind of 


®Y 


I roped a calf 





among California pio- 


out. After resting 


which time we kept 
ourselves well filled 
with barbecued meat 
and pinoles, I again 
“struck the grit” for 
the East. After travel- 
ing two days we 
reached the sink of the Carson River. The 
Carson and Humboldt Sink, on the Carson 
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call. Those cows and 
calves came out of the 
thicket as if the devil 
was after them! But 
I caught up with them 
and lassooed a calf and 
quickly cut its throat, 
dragged it to the river, 
fastened it upon my 
back; and my horse, 
eager to get back to 
his companions, took to 
the water this time 
without urging. I took 
hold of his tail as be- 
fore, and so again I, 
and calf this time, were 
hurried across the icy, 
roaring river. If Col. 
Stevenson of the Mer- 
ced River District is 
alive, or any of his 
heirs, I ask pardon for 
the stealing of their 
calf; but in those days, 


neers, the latch string 
was always out; none 
were permitted to go 
on their way hungry. 
That water was cold, 
but in the nearby 
spring I thawed myself 


three days, during 


Desert, is composed of a salt and alkali 
formation like a sieve—the bottom of a dead 
sea. After resting a day here I again struck 
across the desert. Our pinole and meat were 
now all gone. 

In 1872 there were no dining cars. The 


few trains stopped at the railroad eating 


houses. Such eating houses were merely 
emigrant stores. One such store lay between 
Lovelock and Truckee at a place called the 
White Plains, so called because it is what 
is called self-rising ground. The soil is 
covered with alkali and 
salt and the surface 
white. Here, at this 
place, a shack was 
thrown together and an 
old Irishman and _ his 
wife lived in it—the 
man as track boss and 
the wife selling eat- 
ables to the emigrants. 

On my arrival at the 
place, my men and I 
being hungry, I went 
in and told the old 
lady that we wanted 
something to eat. I 
told her that I had no 
money, but that I 
would send her the 
money upon my arrival 
at Mill City, where I 
meant to dispose of 
the horses. “Get out 
of here,” she ex- 
claimed; “I will shoot 
your head off!” I 
walked out and had my 
men drive the horses in 
front of the shack, 
when I told her to 
choose any horse from 
the band that _ she 
pleased and I would 
give it to her for our 
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dinner. “Mexican horse thief!” she an- 
swered; “the American vigilant will be after 
you and hang you all! Get out!” 

Upon the stove she had a very large pot 
to which she went, and, lifting the lid, pulled 
up with a big fork a large sack of some- 
thing she was steaming. My men and I 
nearly fainted—the fumes were so appetiz- 
ing. She took a large dishpan and before 
our very eyes emptied the contents of the 
steaming sack into the pan. Our mouths 
watered. A happy scheme suggested itself 
to me. With tears streaming, I stood and 
looked. 

“What are you looking at?” she de- 
manded. “Get out! Me ole man is a-coming 
and he will get you mighty quick!” 

“Lady,” I said, “kindly excuse me, but 
you make me remember my poor mother. 
She had a very large family,” I continued, 
“and every Christmas morning she always 
made a poor man’s pudding, and the eight 
of us would sit at the table and she gave us 
all a saucer full of pudding, and I ate faster 
than the others—I would eat mine and 
would fight with the other children to get 
theirs from them.” 

Reader, I was such a hypocrite that I was 
actually shedding tears, and said, “Oh, my 
poor mother!” and as she gave me a look I 
saw that she was crying also. She went to 
the cupboard and took out six soup plates 
and filled them with pudding and gave us 
all our dinner. Oh, but it was good! But 
she would not take the horse. She insisted 
that I had stolen them, but at my next stop 
at Mill City I met Johnnie Tacker, the great 
Wells Fargo detective, and from him I bor- 
rowed $100. He would not take a horse for 
security, tho at that time I was an entire 
stranger to him. I sent one of my men back 
to the old woman, a distance of thirty miles, 
with $20, and instructions to give all of it 
to her and refuse any change. Tacker gave 
me some flour, beans and bacon also. There 
was no market for the horses here. 

The next few days were uneventful, save 
the trading off of two old mares of the band 
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for two dressed buffalo robes with the 
Indians. Nothing happened until we arrived 
at the head of the Bruno River. (The 
Bruno, Humboldt Wells and Humboldt rivers 
head in the Shoshone Mountains. The Bruno 
River empties into the Snake River, and the 
Humboldt drains the Humboldt Valley and 
sinks into the Carson desert.) Here at the 
head of the Bruno River in a dugout—a hole 
in the side of a mountain—was the first 
white man we met since leaving Johnnie 
Tacker. His name was Barney Harold. I 
met him later with a wad large enough to 
be called a millionaire. He was one of the 
greatest “cattle rustlers” that ever was in 
the Northwest. He died in California in 
1884. He and his companion, “Nigger Dick,” 
came from Tallahassee, Fla. From Talla- 
hassee they went to Texas and drove a band 
of Texas long-horns into the Shoshone 
Mountains in Eastern Nevada. Here I sold 
the first horses and received the first money 
since leaving California, a sum of $300—all 
big yellow twenty-dollar gold 
pieces. After helping Barney 
brand some cattle, which de- 
tained us a couple of days, I 
crossed the mountain range and 
on toward the Snake River. At 
night I camped on the south 
fork of the Bruno River. During 
all this time, after entering the 
state of Nevada, the horses had 
to be guarded night and day to 
keep clear of the wild bands of 
horses. 


One night I came off the first 
guard at midnight, took my 
blankets and, making my _ bed 
near a willow patch, went to 
sleep. A little before daybreak 
I raised my head to see three 
deer feeding close to my head. 
Reaching under my saddle, which 
was my pillow, I pulled out my 
.44 Colt and fired. The bullet 
struck a deer, broke his shoulder- 
blade and pierced his heart. He 
dropped, but rolled into a little 
hollow, dead. At the very in- 
stant after I had fired I heard a 
voice in the brush say in Span- 
ish, “Por que le mattates?” 
(Why did you kill him?) “We 
could have taken the money 
without killing him!” TI recog- 
nized the voice as one of my 
vaqueros named Pablo Basso. 
The blood from the deer had 
splattered toward my bed. My 
two Mexicans walked toward my 
bed, one saying, “You did shoot 
him; here is the blood.” The 
deer having rolled into the ravine, they did 
not see it, but saw blood near my blankets. 
They approached my bed, Pablo Basso hold- 
ing his six-shooter in his hand, the other his 
six-shooter in his scabbard. I jumped up, 
gun in hand, and threw the bedding over 
their faces, and in doing so shot Pablo Basso 
in the eyes. He fell upon his face, and I 
can hear his groans this moment. The 
other, Jose Leon, started to run. I shot him 
thru the leg. He also fell. So I had only 
two loyal vaqueras left, named Jose Rayyal 
and Pedro Artiga. At a little after sunrise 
Pablo Basso died. 

If any old-timer reads this he will remem- 
ber the Malheur Agency. Gus Reinhart was 
the Indian agent. At that time around a 
government post either the commanding 
officer or Indian agent served as coroner, 
justice of the peace, etc., but the agency is 
under military regulation. I threw a canvas 
over Pablo Basso’s face and body to keep 
the flies away from him and started for the 
military reservation. On my arrival I went 
to the commanding officer, but could not see 
him. He had left that morning for Fort 
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Harney. So I went to the Indian agent, 
Mr. Reinhart, and gave myself up. I told 
him my story. It was then about dark, so 
Reinhart said, “Your man won’t spoil; he 
will have to stay there until morning. Well, 
you can go,” he continued, “but don’t try 
to run away; remember you are under ar- 
rest. Come back about 6 o’clock tomorrow 
morning.” 

I bought a sack of flour from the agent, 
set one man (Pedro Artiga) to making 
tortillas, so had coffee, tortillas and venison 
for supper, and took up my abode here. At 
6 o’clock I made my appearance at the 
agency. Mr. Reinhart and two soldiers 
awaited my appearance. We all started 
back to the spot where I had last camped, 
to investigate the cause of the man’s death, 
but he had disappeared. The coyotes had 
eaten all the flesh off his body, his face and 
nose. There was no flesh left of him only 
what remained in his boot legs. And the 


coyotes had even eaten in the boot legs as 
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“Get out of here!’’ she exclaimed 

far as their noses could reach. My other 
man, whom I had shot thru the leg, made a 
complete confession, in the presence of the 
two soldiers, to Mr. Reinhart. The verdict 
rendered by the coroner and the two sol- 
diers, who at that time made a full coroner’s 
jury, was: “We find one Pablo Basso, a 
native of Mexico, came to his death by a 
gun shot, said shot being fired by one Tuan 
Campbell in self-defense.” I refused to 
prosecute the other man. I thanked Mr. 
Reinhart, the coroner, and made him a 
present of a saddle horse. Again I struck 
the trail for Kansas City, or anywhere east; 
it made no difference where I went so long 
as I could sell my horses. 

After leaving the agency I went back on 
the trail to the North Fork of the Malheur 
River, then across the forty-five mile desert 
to Hill’s Ferry. Hill operated a flat scow 
across the Snake River. This was the most 
popular crossing for emigrant trains going 
toward Oregon. Mr. Hill crossed many emi- 
grant wagons and ox teams. This was the 
shortest road to the Willamette Valley in 
Oregon. In 1869 Mr. Hill, in a fight with 


some Piute Indians, was shot thru the heel 
with an arrow. He then sold his scow to 
Joe Paine and went to Silinas City, Monte. 
rey County, California, and for a number of 
years was editor and owner of the “Silinas 
Index.” He was also postmaster for a num- 
ber of years. 

Before leaving the north fork of the Mal- 
heur River an incident happened of interest 
to the reader. Pedro Artiga was on the 
night watch of the horses and went to sleep 
at his post. Some time during the night a 
band of wild horses came from the desert 
to water, led by a big white stallion. As 
they passed within forty or fifty yards of 
the camp, I awoke, and seeing them go by, 
lay quietly down again and listened. After 
about twenty or thirty minutes I heard 
horses running, and made up my mind there 
was something wrong. Putting on my boots 
(I always slept with my pants on), I hur- 
ried to my herd, about the same time the 
wild horses were coming away from the 
water, and when they saw me 
they stampeded. For the love of 
Moses! how they did run! It 
sounded like an_ earthquake. 
They ran and kept running until 
the noise died away. I went to 
where my herder should have 
been, only to find him sound 
asleep—and every one of my 
horses gone—not one in sight. 
I kicked Pablo in the ribs and 
gave him a genuine Mexican 
cursing, and when I saw he 
would not fight I threatened to 
kill him. He crawled on his 
hands and knees and begged for 
his life. He was the whitest 
Mexican Indian that I have ever 
seen. We went to camp and 
made some coffee, and no more 
sleep visited us for that night. 
I thought of poor Mr. Baker. At 
break of day we were off a-foot 
on the tracks of the horses with 
our riatas in our hands. After 
tracking them about four or five 
miles we came upon some of the 
saddle horses and the bell mare. 
It was lucky I had hobbled her 
the night before. I removed the 
hobble, rode her back to camp, 
and after having gathered all the 
horses which were around her, 
I counted them and was fifty-two 
head short. Fifty-two of my 
horses had decided to be wild 
horses and had gone with the 
wild band. 

When my rage had subsided 
I soon fell into a sound sleep 
and slept until dark. During my sleep I 
called upon my subconsciousness. Call it 
a dream or anything you like, but when | 
awoke I had a plan, and here it is: The 
river ran between high banks for miles and 
miles. Every ten or fifteen miles, more or 
less, were places where you could go down 
to water, the river during ages having cut 
its course into volcanic formation. Now 
these wild horses had perhaps been in the 
habit of coming to this place for water— 
probably for some years. I knew they would 
come back to this place to drink. To get 
down to the water by this trail they had to 
go thru an old enclosure built by a man 
named Ace Kenyon. He had used this ©n- 
closure to brand his calves in the sprin 
and fall, and I knew if I could make t!1! 
enclosure strong enough to hold the wi 
horses, I could capture at least some ° 
them. We went to work cutting willow 
poles and brush, with our one axe and oul 
hunting knives, to weave between the po: 
Within a couple of days we had a fai 
good-sized and safe corral. I also knew t! 
so long as we stayed where we were, | 
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“ horses would scent us and 
not approach. We moved our 
» some distance away. When 

came, after moving our 
p and piling a lot of brush 
the entrance of the corral 
which to hide, and having 
eaten our supper, we came back 
to the enclosure and hid our- 
selves in the brush pile to watch 
and wait. Some time toward 
midnight I began to hear the 
beating of hoofs. I raised my 
head and saw the white stallion 
on the trail in the lead, walking 
very leisurely. I assure you the 
waiting was exciting—to the ex- 
tent that my teeth trembled in 
my mouth! I afterward thought 
1 had an attack of fever and 
ague. On they came—once in 
a while kicking and biting each 
other. Arriving at the enclosure, 
they stopped short, snorted and 
tried to run back a ways. They 
turned again and approached 
the opening a little closer, and 
there they stood, I hiding in the 
brush, the perspiration rolling 
off, and trembling like a leaf 
with the excitement. Some 
started to go back, but—thank 
God—the horses that I had 
driven from California knew 
what a corral was, and ‘they 
took the lead and went in, the other horses 
following, smelling here and there and 
snorting and examining all that seemed new 
to them, but followed in after all. I crawled 
out of the brush slowly until I reached the 
entrance, and with as little noise as possible 
I ran in the top bar and immediately two 
more bars went up, and about the same in- 
stant the horses saw me. Seeing they were 
trapped, they began to mill around in con- 
fusion. The white stallion made to jump 
the bars, but at the same time he was about 
to do so I struck him on the head with a 
willow pole. Again he came with a rush, 
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The white stallion made to jump the bars 


and this time I got a good square lick at 
him and struck him between the ears, and 
he fell flat to the ground like he had fallen 
from the skies. I thought I had killed him, 
but, as luck would have it, I had not, and 
he stood up and started to walk toward the 
band, but staggering like a drunken man. 
Gradually they quieted down. I was not 
willing to trust anyone at this point, so we 
all stood guard until daylight next morning. 
As soon as day broke I discovered I had 
recovered the fifty-two horses I had lost and 
had trapped forty-seven head of absolutely 
wild horses without a brand, without an 
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owner, and therefore they were 
mine. 

Here I remained in this camp 
about ten days, employing the 
time in catching, hobbling, riding 
and taming my new horses so 
that they would travel with the 
band. The white stallion I 
called my prize and named him 
“Scout,” and broke him to the 
saddle myself. He made one of 
the best and most intelligent 
horses I ever saw, and was cer- 
tainly, without exception, the 
most beautiful. I was offered 
$1,000 for him and refused the 
offer. 

Nothing of further import hap- 
pened upon the remainder of 
this trip, with the exception of 
the regular traveling and camp- 
ing routine. Water and grass 
were plentiful all the way. Upon 
my arrival in Kansas City I sold 
the horses to old Bill Sinsaba of 
Sinsaba County, Texas. 

My white stallion Scout proved 
to me to be such a wonderful 
horse I sent him back to Cali- 
fornia in charge of Pedro, the 
vaqueros having found jobs as 
guides for an emigrant train 
bound for California. Upon 
their arrival in California, Scout 
was taken to the Mission de San 
Antonio de Padua and placed in the care 
and charge of Padre Ambriso until my re- 
turn. Scout showed as much devotion to 
me as any human being could. Every time 
he saw me or heard my footsteps (for he 
knew their sound perfectly) he always called 
to me and placed his nose against my face 
for a so-called kiss. After my return to 
California he was my constant companion. 
The cowboys used to affirm that Scout knew 
a fat steer better than I, the “boss,” did. 
I returned to California by way of New York 
and across the Isthmus of Panama to San 
Francisco two years later. 








THE WOLVERINE 


OLLECTING wild animals for zoological 

societies and exhibition purposes has 
long been a hobby with me, and in the past 
twenty years I have accepted a number of 
commissions to procure live specimens, and 
in a number of cases the pursuit has pro- 
vided some interesting and thoroly enjoyable 
€xperiences. 

The animals taken and the experiences 
have varied greatly, but never until the past 
winter had I had any experience with wol- 
verines, and I had never before given the 
animal much thought. He is a member of 
the weasel family, emitting a most obnoxious 
odor when disturbed. In handling these 
animals one gets thoroly scented up and 
would not be welcomed, or take well, with 
the ladies at a social function. 
irly in the summer of 1922 I received a 

inmunication from the Detroit Zoological 
Society (accompanied by a permit from the 
Biological Survey) with a request that I 
procure a number of live wolverines for the 
Detroit Zoological Park. 

Volverines are considered quite numerous 
in| plentiful in this part of the world, and 
| cnticipated very little, if any, trouble in 
procuring the animals desired; consequently 
the commission was accepted, and as my 

unts stand today (April 20, 1923) I 
procured and delivered all but one of 
number required to complete the com- 
ion, 


Dr. W. H. Chase 


There’s a world of variety in procedure dur- 
ing the taking alive of various species of 
wild animals, but the one more than all 
others, which makes the collector lie awake 
nights inventing new tricks, is the wolverine, 
“ 2 ° ” 
or “Indian Devil. 
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In appearance the wolverine resembles 
(and appears very similar to) a cub bear. 
A full-grown animal will often attain a 
length of 4 feet, a height of 2 feet and weigh 
as much as 80 or 90 pounds. In color he is 
a rich dark brown, with a light or greyish 
face; head resembling that of the badger. 
The breast is generally a light brown, 
the top of the shoulders light with a light 
stripe extending along each side covering 
the hips and extending about two-thirds the 
length of the tail, which is bushy and tipped 
with a dark brown and in some cases a deep 
black brush. The animal’s feet are ex- 
tremely large and well adapted to walk on 
soft snow, resembling the lynx’s in char 
acter. The wolverine is possessed of a most 
powerful jaw, armed with unusually power- 
ful teeth, and woe unto man or beast that 
comes within his grasp. Take him all in 
all, I doubt if there exists another animal of 
his size possessed of anywhere near his phe- 
nomenal strength. And vicious!—there is 


no word in the dictionary adequate to de- 
scribe his fury when aroused. 

Fortunately I have never as yet suffered 
an injury from any of the varied and nu- 
merous wild animals I have handled, but 
many are the tales of encounter that have 
come in with the wolverines I have collected 
during the past winter, and I am satisfied 
that the many readers of Outdoor Life will 
enjoy and appreciate reading some of the 
experiences related to me by the trappers 
that undertook to go out and capture and 
deliver these animals to me. 

Directly I accepted the commission I ad- 
vertised in the Alaskan publications that J 
was in the market for “uninjured live speci- 
mens of wolverines.” In a few days I was 
deluged with inquiries as to the number I 
desired. It appeared that every trapper in 
Alaska was of the opinion that he could 
swamp me with these animals—the price I 
was offering being several times the value of 
the animal’s pelt—and I myself thought per- 
haps I had best go slow, so I withdrew the 
advertisement, thinking they would come in 
faster and in greater numbers than I could 
handle them. But days, weeks and finally 
a month passed without a single animal 
coming in. Meanwhile a number of experi- 
enced trappers had equipped themselves and 
taken to the hills with the intention of 
gathering in some easy money. 

From the returns I guess some wise old 
wolverine must have seen and read the ad- 
vertisement. They were reported numerous 
in all directions, and many of the old ex- 
perienced trappers that had taken many of 
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these animals every trapping season were 
completely nonplussed at their inability to 
procure a single specimen. When they ap- 
peared in town for a further supply of pro- 
visions, their friends “joshed” them  un- 
mercifully, and they departed more deter- 
mined than ever to prove their hunting 
ability. Several of these men advised me 
that the animals were plentiful and follow- 
ing, and that they were eating the bait from 
the traps each time they made their trap 
lines—but nothing doing. They refused to 
to be caught. 

Finally one day I received a wire from 
one of the boys at the U. S. Radio Station, 
located on the Copper River Railroad, about 
seven miles from Cordova, that he had 
caught a wolverine, and requesting instruc- 
tions. My advice was to place the animal 
in a metal-lined crate and forward it to me 
on the first train. This animal, a small 
female specimen, arrived in good shape the 
next day and was easily transferred to a 
metal-lined cage for shipment. Jerry Allen 
of the U.S. Navy, the young man that caught 
the animal, accompanied it to town, and was 
very enthusiastic, and insisted that I pro- 
vide plenty of cages at once, as he would 
supply more animals than I could handle 
within the next few days. I advised him 
that I was ready and prepared to accept all 
the animals he could deliver up to the num- 
ber required, and he departed happy with 
the idea that his fortune was assured. Right 
here I will advise the reader that this was 
the only animal he has delivered to date, 
and more than three months have passed 
since that eventful day. 

A few days after the animal was received 
one of the boys from the radio station was 
in town and he gave me the story of the 
capture of Jerry’s wolverine. It appears that 
when Jerry discovered the animal in the 
trap he immediately retreated to the radio 
station and called out the marines. Every 
available man was mustered into service and 
fully equipped for action. Upon arrival at 


the seat of battle they immediately went 
into action, some with clubs, some with 
ropes and others with canvas tarpaulins— 
and all on snow-shoes. Just what took place 
is hard to determine, but if the truth were 
known, I am afraid the marines retreated. 
But they came back and after a four-hour 
action they reached camp with “Mrs. Wol- 
verine” stretched out and laced with heavy 
telegraph wire to a long pole and swung be- 
tween two husky marines. The boys also 
informed me that snow-shoes were a handi- 
cap when retreating, and that the next time 
they would leave them behind. 

On another occasion I received notice that 
an animal would be sent in on the first train. 
The train arrived, but no wolverine and no 
word in explanation. But a few days later 
I was informed by one of the railroad boys 
that the man who had caught the animal 
had built a strong crate of heavy planks, 
and after placing the animal in the same he 
had decided to place the crate inside his 
cabin for the night, so that he might hear 
the noise in case the animal attempted to 
gnaw out. As the story was told me, the 
man was awakened in the night by some- 
thing having him by the foot, the camp 
being awakened by the commotion. Some 
of the boys rushed into the cabin, and on 
striking a light found the wolverine had 
escaped from the crate and had the man by 
the foot, and before it was possible to in- 
duce “Mr. Wolverine” to desist, it was neces- 
sary to bring the old shotgun into action. 

The most amusing experience that has 
come to my knowledge was that of two of 
the boys who went out from town in quest 
of wolverines. It appears that an animal had 
followed them on the rounds of their trap 
line each day, but try as they would they 
could never get a sight of him. One day 
when making the rounds a bad storm de- 
veloped and so, knowing of an old deserted 
cabin a short distance from where they were, 
they concluded to stop there for the night. 
There was no stove in the cabin, but a good- 


from a group in the Colorado Museum of Natural History, Denver, Colorado 


sized hole thru the roof where a pipe had 
originally passed thru. After the boys had 
prepared some goat meat which they had 
with them and gotten thoroly dried out and 
warmed over a fire built in front of the 
cabin door, they closed it and lay down for 
a nap. During the night that wise old wol- 
verine that had been following their trap 
line decided he was hungry, and he mus! 
have come down thru the opening in the 
roof. The boys were suddenly awakened by 
the growling of some animal, and on light 
ing a match they discovered the very animal 
they were out looking for. Some luck! but 
don’t you try to tell them that—for the 
things that happened in that cabin tha? 
night will never be correctly told—at !east 
neither of the boys will talk unless the other 
be present to verify his statements. Not- 
withstanding the fact that they had two 
guns, that particular wolverine is stil! a! 
liberty, and the boys have both engaged in 
other business. 

Pete Hamright from Texas—an A-1 out- 
door man, and one of the best fellows |! 
have ever met—decided he would take a 
chance at the easy money. He came to my 
office as soon as he learned I was ready to 
pay a good price for live wolverines. 
being assured this was a fact, “Ham” 
mediately bought a complete outfit and © 
parted to the “tall timber.” He trapped 10 
that district until he ran out of bait, 
finally had to come to town to keep 
starving to death. “Ham” says wolveri:°s 
are the wisest animals that live, and tha: %¢ 
is off them forever. He informed me to 2! 
that he had decided to try fishing saln 07 
for the summer, and that he is not 
ested in running any more “wolverine b 
ing houses.” 

In conclusion I would say that in 
short time I have been acquainted with | 
animals, and in justice to the wolveri! 
have found him a most interesting, wise 
amiable animal—after he is satisfied 
you mean him no harm. 















why more anglers do not turn to 
J autumn bass fishing is more than I 
xn understand. Probably it is because so 
many are gunners and their minds are filled 


with chickens, ducks and snipes. Do you 
suppose that’s it? This I know: not until 


the heat of summer has passed, and Jack 
Frost has flown over the woods, painting the 
trees in impossible reds and golds, is the 
fishing at its best. The tang of the autumn 


seems to have entered the water, touching 
the bass to newness of life and new zeal. 
I have had some of my best bass fishing in 
October, and even on into November. Some 
years ago I wrote a yarn entitled (if I re- 
member correctly) “Blue Gentian Bass,” in 
which I sounded the praises of bass fishing 
when that October 
fower lifts its 
bluest of cups to 
the skies from 
which it steals its 
colors. This is my 
message in this 
foreword: don’t lay 
away your casting 
rod just because the 
time of the shotgun 
has arrived. Now, 
if ever, come per- 
fect days for shore 
casting. Again, 
don't go in a 
crowd; crowds are 
ill right to elect a 
president, but they 
ire death to honest- 
to-goodness fishing. 
| have long been a go-alone angler, not 
because _I am in love with myself, but be- 
cause | like the silence of nature better than 
any conversation. Somehow one seems to 
get nearer to nature’s heart when alone. 
Another thing, when fishing much-fished 
streams, such as, perforce, I must angle, one 
will have better “luck” if he tramps their 
banks alone. A single person will not make 
as much noise as two, and it is a pretty safe 
bet that he will give more thought to his 
game. JI used the word “luck” a moment 
ago, but rightly understood there is no such 
thing. The man who gives the most intelli- 
gent thought to his angling, understands the 
habits of the fish and possesses skill with 
tackle, is going to be “lucky.” Luck like 
success waits on the man who knows. 

One’s tackle for autumn shore fishing may 
be as simple or as elaborate as he pleases. 
I go for the elaborate paraphernalia so 
‘ar as 1 am able, squandering quite a little 
money on rods, reels, lines and lures. Still 
a man must have some hobby, and if there 
is a more harmless, innocent and worth- 


while hobby than angling I should like to 
knv v what it is. There is something about 
shore casting that is different from other 
angiing; it is not the fish one gets, nor yet 
the | ondishments of nature alone. There 


1s fun in just casting for the sake of 
cas even tho there is never a bass to 
ak e lures. One can cast in the back 
yar’ with advantage, but it is nothing like 
AS over real water and where an occa- 
sion fish may take the lure. Yes, a goodly 


bas w and then does add to the enjoy- 
m will have to admit. Let me tell you 
a When the catching of fish becomes 


ssue, as it were, you will take more 
/hen you cast for the casting’s sake, 
»ws up her hands and says to her 
ack charges, “You might as well 
iis fellow’s lures, for he is going to 
zood time any way!” 


A Magazine of the West 


Shore Casting in the Autumn 


O. W. Smith 


Being an appreciation of autumn bass fish- 

ing, with more or less information regarding 

tackle and methods, not forgetting, however, 
the attractiveness of the sport. 
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I want the lightest, most perfect casting 
rod that is procurable—and I think I own it. 
Now I make my own rods, experimenting 
with various materials, lengths and weights, 
but when it comes to the most perfect cast- 
ing rod money can buy or skill produce, | 
will have to take off my hat to a certain 


bass will find action and backbone in such 
a tool. 

Do not think for a moment that I am 
prejudiced in the matter of rods and ma- 
terial. Unless you have money to lavish on 
such a rod, better purchase a_ two-piece, 
long tip, short butt construction, split- 
bamboo, or a good steel rod. I have one 
I built from western yew that is proving 
itself a good caster and is ultra light. For 
shore casting get as good a rod as you can 
afford, in the make and material that you 
like best. Let the experts advise and rave 
about the unsportsmanlikeness of this or 
that or the other thing. Recently in the 
Saturday Evening Post a writer went on at 
great length to prove that the longer the 

rod the better the 





eb 


sportsman. Of 
course, he did not 
~~ put it that way, tho 
he did say that the 
longer casting rods 
being used in cer- 
tain sections indi- 
cated an increase in 
“true  sportsman- 
ship.” Stuff! It’s 
not the rod; it’s 
you! Play your 
fish from the reel, 
let him escape if he 
can, liberate unin- 











“You might as well strike this fellow’s lures, for he is going to have a good time anyway” 


one-piece split-bamboo I own—one piece 
save that the handle and reel-seat are separ- 
able. Now, that split cane section from end 
of male ferrule to tip-top is 534% inches 
long and weighs a scant 2% ounces. Let 
that fact soak in. If anyone thinks that 
is not a real rod, he has another good head- 
wracking think coming. I would like to 
have one of those gentlemen who turn up 
their noses at the mere mention of a short 
rod tackle a 3-pound bass with that rod of 
mine. If they would not worry some I miss 
my guess (I know I should). In no sense 
is it whippy, flabby and characterless; it is 
simply light and sensitive. Believe me, a 
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“nothing better than some sort of belt case 


jured all but a 
“mess,” and no one 
shall dare call you 
unsportsmanlike. 

For shore casting such as I indulge in 
there is no question but that the level- 
winding reel is far and away the most con- 
venient winch one can employ. Now I am 
not going to say anything about the other 
self-features. A self-thumber is all right 
for the man who does not want to do his 
own controlling. The free-spool will add to 
your distance, but it will also increase your 
difficulties. Just the same I like the free 
spool when trying to reach the other side of 
nowhere, and once or twice I have gone be- 
yond it. It does a man’s heart good to see 
the lure speed out and out and out without 
a sound save the whisper of the speeding 
line. More depends upon the reel than 
upon the rod. I mean it will have more 
work to perform, so get a good one. 

In the matter of line, there is but one—a 
soft, braided silk, of a color to match your 
notions or the water to be fished. There is 
a whole lot of nonsense written about a line 
“frightening” the fish. 1 don’t believe that 
the color of the line amounts to a cipher 
with the rim knocked off in casting, tho I 
do think it has a tendency to scare fish if 
it is too pronounced a color, when a man is 
still-fishing. I would not purchase an 
overly large line—one with a tensile strength 
of 18 pounds is about right. No necessity 
for the “ropes” some casters use. An 18- 
pound line will conquer any bass that ever 
flirted a tail in the face of eager rodster, 
provided the fisherman is in the know. Sure 
you should not undertake to haul a bass out 
by main strength and awkwardness; but 
who wants to, pray? Not the angler fishing 
for sport. 

Now, there is that tremendously impor- 
tant subject of “plugs.” “What lure do you 
consider best?” “What one plug shall I 
buy?” “If you were condemned to fish for 
one season with three plugs, which would 
you select?” So I might go on lifting ques- 
tions of that ilk from recent letters until 
your head would whirl as mine has. I have 
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reached the place where I no longer recom- 
mend any single plug, any color, any shape, 
any anything. Simply let me say that for 
shore casting get one of the surface- 
underwater variety, one that will float unless 
drawn thru the water by the angler. I'll 
tell you why: when you get a back-lash 
is mighty serious to have a lure go to the 
bottom, hook up on a sunken log and wait 
for you to finish untangling the line. 

What was that question? “Did I never 
see an angler so steady that he did not back- 
lash?” Yes, one; but the smell of carna- 
tions filled the room; he was dead. Better 
have back-lashes than be a dead one. I 
know a lure, it is red and white, it wiggles, 
it goes down and it comes up, but I dare 
not name it lest the makers lift this para- 
graph and put it in the box with every one 
they sell. It might not work where you fish, 
see? Simply then some variety of surface- 
underwater, that’s all. Don’t forget the wire 
gimp leader with a snap—great convenience 
and safeguard when a pike “strikes over” 
and when one wants to change lures. 

There are other things the autumn shore 
caster wants, a few he actually needs. A 
prime requisite is a tackle box that he can 
carry about with him and that will be out 
of the way and leaves his hands free. Noth- 
ing better than some sort of belt case. The 
shoulder strap affair gets in a fellow’s way, 
swings around and all that. There are some 
good belt boxes on the market. Folding 
landing-net, sure; I like one that folds in 
the middle and is always extended for work 
when you throw it out. I want hip boots 
where there is any chance of having to go 
into the water, tho many of my shore-streams 
are so thundering deep that there is no use 
for boots. Boots on shore are the greatest 
sweat box imaginable. Don’t wear them 
ever, unless you are going to use them. 
Better get wet if you must. So much for 
tackle, and it is a mighty big question, too. 

After all, I was a fisherman before I 
knew anything “tall "bout tackle, and it is 
fishing that takes me to the banks of the 
river, don’t you forget that. I get to writing 
about tackle and I say so much in favor of 
this rod, that reel, or other contraption, try- 
ing to enlighten the fellow who does not 
know, that I have no room left in which to 
tell of the joys of fishing, just plain fishing. 
“Give us a tackle article,” so the editors 
write, not knowing that it is fishing and not 
tackle that interests me and, I believe, nine 
out of ten anglers in spite of the abundant 
matter appearing in all our fishing maga- 
zines. Better one morning out under the 
trees with a bass in the offing than a century 
in a tackle store. Better the liquid splash 
of a rising small-mouth attracted by a cor- 
rectly-thrown plug than the clink and rattle 
of pawed-over lures in a tackle store. 

I remember one October morning two 
years ago, a “hot” morning for the time of 
year, going to a tiny river little better than 
a creek—in fact, its name to me was “X 
Creek.” (For obvious reasons I am _ not 
going to give its other name here; it has 
received altogether too much publicity as 
it is. If anglers would only be satisfied 
with a brace or two of small-mouth, but so 
many want the limit if they can get it. It 
is a shame to over-fish so small a stream.) 
Well, my friend and I were on the bank be- 
fore daylight, not because we were anxious 
to beat anyone to it, but because early fisher- 
men get the fish nine times out of ten. 

I shall not forget my first cast in the dim, 
gray dawn, for always the first cast is a 
wonderful moment. I sent my lure out into 
the gloom of the far bank, a gloom made 
dense by overhanging trees. Coincident 
with, it seemed to me almost before, my 
lure struck the water, came a mighty splash 
and I was “in” a good fish. Only once and 
again in forty years of angling has my first 
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cast resulted in a fish; usually I am fairly 
discouraged before a fish condescends to 
take my lures. It was a wonderfully satis- 
fying battle, brief, but the fish was a good 
one—a 3-pounder—and I played him for all 
there was in it. As I have already remarked 
or intimated, I fish for the fishing, not the 
fish; can even witness the departure of the 
first bass with satisfaction if he has given 
me a good, fair fight. But that fish did not 
escape; I and the rod and reel out-guessed 
and out-played him. Nothing great about 
the fish and battle, but it was the first. 
Somehow the first fish and cast are a 
sort of augury of the day. I feel that way 
about trout fishing when I send my fuzzy 
wuzzies out over the May brooklet—that I 
am going to have the season’s fortune told. 
Of course, there is nothing in it, just a 











“T shall not forget my first, cast in the dim gray 
dawn.’ 


harmless superstition of mine, yet one out 
of which I get a deal of satisfaction. Oh, 
I know all about your not being super- 
stitious, but I'll bet a pretty penny that you 
either spit on your bait or knock on the butt 
of your rod before you essay the first cast. 

As I think back, that morning was one 
of the most enjoyable ever spent by me on 
a bass water. You see, my companion was 
of my ilk, a go-alone angler. Upon reach- 
ing the creek we separated and did not meet 
again until 9 o’clock, as we had agreed to 
depart at that hour. Tho it was the Ist of 
October, the birds sang their sweetest at 
sunrise with a return of springtime hearti- 
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ness and kept it up until it was woefully 
hard to confine my attention to the fish 
A man who is not impressionable does », 
hear the birds sing, and smell the fragrance 
of the flowers, does not get out of ang ng 
all there is in it for him. There is some. 
thing about those early autumn days, or 
late summer days as you please, that is 
wonderfully satisfactory. 


I got a second fish at the foot of a st ep 
bluff where the river rattled over shale rock 
and did not seem to possess over eight 
inches of water. Of course, I was casting 
from the opposite side, for that is the way 
to shore fish—cast clear over the river, 
Work up one side and down‘the other. Two 
men can fish together, fishing opposite 
banks, if they will proceed cautiously and 
cast with due regard for the other fellow’s 
casting. Still, on streams adapted to shore 
casting it is better to work alone—better 
for the basket, for your soul and for your 
companionship. When I sent my _ lure 
against the far bank, clean, water-washed 
red clay, I thought it would be quite some 
sly stunt to let the plug hit the clay and 
slide into the water. I waited fully two 
minutes after the lure hit the bank before 
I jerked it free from the red, sticky sub- 
stance. When it hit the water with a little 
“plop” a bass was right there to welcome 
it with a grown-up splash. It, too, was a 
great little battle, and I had two fish. I was 
satisfied, for my friend and I had agreed to 
be content with two apiece, to stay our hand 
when we had a brace—enough for a fry at 
home. 

With my two fish nicely dressed, wiped 
and packed in green grass I sat down to 
watch the stirring up of day and await my 
companion’s coming. I had some little time 
to wait, for it was not yet 7 o’clock. How- 
ever, before 8 he appeared, bearing two 
bass, both of which he had gotten on one 
cast. The taking of two fish is always an 
event, and he told the story over and over. 
I did not blame him at all, for three times 
I have had the experience, and it is stirring. 
That was just one morning’s fishing. Per- 
haps some will think it not much of a trip, 
but when one can enjoy such hours and 
not neglect business, is it not worth while? 
What we need is more brief half-day or 
shorter trips—trips that we can take any 
time and not miss a lick in the old mill. 


Up in Central Wisconsin, where there are 
any number of small-mouth streams, I had 
great fishing one September morning. 
Started out alone along the river’s bank, 
thinking more of the walk than of possible 
fish, for I knew the stream to be much fished. 
It proved to be a “morning high” with me 
or the river. Anyway, small-mouth were 
present in numbers and just crazy to take 
my lures. As I had two families to think of, 
I took two brace of fish, a pair of clean-run 
bronze warriors for each family, then cast 
and cast, hooking nine good fish, all of 
which I liberated, with the admonition, 
“Wait for me.” 

There are as a rule altogether too many 
hooks on the average bass plug. Take off 
the rear hook, and for the side trebles sub- 
stitute a single hook. I honestly believe 
that so fitted the plug will prove more at- 
tractive, and I know that anglers will get 
greater joy out of the fight. A bass, small 
or large-mouth, can’t put up much of a fi gh 
with his mouth filled with three treb': 
and hear me, it is woefully hard to free : a 
fish so hooked without injury. If the reader 
has never investigated the possibility of 
shore casting in the autumn, or before ld 
Sol thinks of getting out of bed, let me 
urge its value and joy upon you. Remem 
ber, moderate catches, not numbers, ut 
sport. If we are to have any fishing ‘0 
morrow we must not only preach conserva 
tion, but practice it. 
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W. A. Kert 


During which a “pumpkin-slinger” crank 

and the owner of a “pea-shooter,” each 

arguing the efficiency of his gun, demon- 

strate that, in one case at least, both parties 
to a question may be right. 


Mn dune HUUSUEL UAC e ena enee sen ' 


BOUT 300 miles by auto travel took me 

from the sage brush country of Nevada 
into. the Sawtooth Mountains of Idaho, 
whose rocky peaks tower high against the 
sky line and with slopes covered with ever- 
green trees, making scenery almost unsur- 
passed. 

Winding thru the timber on an old mining 
camp road, now deserted, over corduroy 
roads and pole bridges going to decay, | 
came finally to a camp of a few tents and 
pack and saddle horses by the dozen. 

“Is this Tom Williams’ camp?” was my 
first question as I brought my car to a stop. 
Being assured that it was, and hearing my 
name shouted, I realized that I was not 
among total strangers. 

My guide, Bill Wooley, was waiting for 
me, and pack horses immediately began to 
assume the final diamond hitch shape. Soon 
the pack train was moving north on the trail 
in single file, as only trails have ever pene- 
trated this region. The Rocky Mountain 
goat country, our objective, was three or 
four days’ pack ahead, so with best wishes 
for luck we started on our hunt. 

Nothing real exciting happened the first 
day. I bagged a few grouse on the trail, 
which went fine for supper. As we gained 
depth in the forest, deer became more com- 
mon, but the spruce, fir and balsam trees 
afforded good protection for them, so they 
were not often seen. Pine squirrels were 
ever bounding across our path or up some 
tree. They look much like our Eastern red 
squirrel, except slightly smaller and with 
tails nearly black. 
Several different 
species of jays, 
Clarke’s nutcracker, 
etc, were ever 
ready to utter their 
harsh notes to warn 
other life of our 
approach. 

The trail for the 
most part would 
wind back and 
forth, gradually 
gaining the summit 
of a great mountain 
range, where as far 
as the eye could see 
was one range of 
mountains after an- 
other—a_ paradise 


for game ofall 


kinds, 

We made our 
way down Hard 
Scrabble Trail to 
hapid River the 
fir night, and 
pitched camp near 


apie 


the stream, where 
trout proved plenti- 
lul. These isolated 


Streams were prac- 
tica ly untouched by 
t fly, the water 

ear as crystal, 
a trout in any 
I ers lay headed 
uj -tream. They, 
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however. preferred to bite eatly morning and 
late afternoon; they were native trout and 
very nice. 

I was tired—so the ground was soft and 
the stars at their best above us. 

The second day we crossed the middle 
fork of the Big Salmon River, following it 
for a few miles. and then turned up Marble 
Creek on the Thunder Mountain trai!. Deer 
tracks were turning into deer trails and were 




































The victor and the vanquished 


On the trail, packing out 


everywhere. Near the end of the day I saw 
a deer that looked good to me, so the .250 
Savage spoke, and we had venison thereafter. 

The canyon was narrow and we crossed 
and recrossed the stream dozens of times. 
Beaver signs were common, altho a trapper’s 
cabin of logs showed they had not been left 
entirely alone in their retreat in the wilder- 
ness. 

The grandest scenery, good camping 
grounds and plenty 
of tall grass for the 
horses made the en- 
tire trail one of 
pleasure long to be 
remembered. 

A few more days 
without special in- 
cident, excent for a 
fallen tree over the 
trail here and there, 
or a horse bunting 
his pack against 
the trunk of a 
spruce or fir that 
made the trail too 
narrow, were passed 
before the real goat 
camp was reached 
in Idaho County. 
Mountains of rock, 
cliffs that looked as 
if only a fly could 
stick to them, my 
guide told me were 
the home of the 
Rocky Mountain 
goat. 

After pulling into 
a little opening we 
found ourselves at 
the goat camp. Dr. 
King and _ John 
Slater, two gentle- 
men from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., had ar- 
rived a few days 
ahead of us. with 
Tom Williams and 
Tom _ Christenson 
(Hacksaw Tom) as 
guides. We pitched 
camp with them 
and heard of their 
hunt of the past 
few days. Game 
had _ been sighted, 
but no goats had 
been bagged. All 
reported sore mus- 
cles from climbing 
rocky cliffs from 
morning until night, 
but agreed the prize 
would be worth it 
when captured. 

Up at daylight, venison and hot cakes for 
breakfast, and out for the peaks, ever climb- 
ing higher and higher. During the day we 
saw three beautiful bucks, but we were after 
goat. The fresh bed of four mountain sheep 
on a ridge added to my strength consider- 
ably, altho it was closed season for sheep, 
but strength seemed to be the one thing 
mostly needed excepting goat. The country 
being new to my guide, darkness found us 
still in the rocks. I won’t undertake to de- 
scribe feelings and incidents from then until 
9:30, when we struggled into camp thru the 
jet darkness of the evergreen forest over 
fallen trees and rocks. 

Next morning, however, found me in bet- 


from goat country 
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ter condition than I had dared to hope. 
After traveling about two miles from camp 
we spotted a big goat thru our glasses, but 
something seemed to frighten him and Bill 
soon disappeared around a rocky crag. The 
balance of the day we spent in trying to 
locate him, but with no success. Black bear 
signs were plentiful, and the guide suspected 
that this accounted for the scarcity of the 
goat. 

Evenings were spent around the camp fire 
telling stories and experiences, for Tom 
Williams, as well as Hacksaw Tom, were 
well loaded with both, to the pleasure of the 
balance of us. Hacksaw Tom told us that 
he followed a goat for three days, at last 
finally cornering it on a point of rock, with 
no possible way of escape, when the goat 
suddenly jumped thirty feet into the air, 
turned around and jumped back again. We 
went to bed on that. 

The next evening the doctor came in with 
a wreath of smiles around him as big as the 
country, and his guide in no mean spirits 
himself, with the doctor’s goat hide tied 
about him. It was sure a beauty, and very 
large. His hard climbs were over for that 
hunt, and sore feet and muscles were now 
forgotten. Doctor had a .405 Winchester, 
and seven holes in the hide testified to seven 
well-placed shots before the goat became 
his. “They haven’t any nerves,” said Tom 
Williams; “are just like the rocks they live 
on.” The doctor joked me _ considerably 
about my pop gun, comparing my .250 with 
his .405 and its ability to kid a goat after 
his experience. 

Hacksaw Tom and John Slater did not 
appear until 8:30 the next morning, when 
we heard the shout, “When do we eat?” 
But they had their game, and rather than 
come to camp thru the darkness, slept in 
the peaks by a camp fire and hit the trail 
at daylight. Seven holes in the goat hide 
and two scratches told the story of the cap- 
ture with a .30 Springfield. Another happy 
man in camp. 

Two more days of hunting, during which 
time I saw mountain sheep several times, 
ten in one bunch about 100 yards distant— 
but we could only take their picture. We 
also saw several deer each day as we got 
far enough away from the goat paradise. 
The sheep and deer tracks resembled each 
other some, but the goat track showed a 
rounding as well as a separation of the toes. 
It seemed that the goat could stick any- 
where he chose, up the face of a cliff, 
around crags and peaks with ease. We 
would go in the less difficult places, and then 
we had to hang on with tooth and toe nail, 
for if we slipped or lost our hold on the 
rock, it meant what we are not yet look- 
ing for. 

On my fifth day of goat hunting Tom 
Williams, head guide, joined me, and we 
started for the mountain where he had found 
game for the doctor on his fourth day of 
hunting, unmolested now for a couple of 
days. About 2 p.m. a goat was sighted; 
at the same time two mountain sheep were 
routed out, which took flight in the direction 
of our objective. They disturbed the goat 
some, but not seeing us, and the wind being 
right, he got over the alarm and lay down 
on the “soft” rocks back toward us. There 
was no way to approach for shooting dis- 
tance except in plain sight most of the way. 
About one-fourth of the ground was covered 
when our goat took fright and made for the 
top of the mountain, straight up the rocks. 
Tom started to run so we could get to a 
certain place for a shot, and I followed. I 
soon needed all the wind in the hills and 
then some, as well as several extra pairs of 
legs. Up the rocky mountain side we went 
running, first on solid footing, then on slide 
rock, slipping and falling, but we were after 
goat. 

The ridge reached and no game in sight. 
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The big-bore man and the little-bore man 

hie them to the hills together. They meet 

bears and more bears, and some of the bears 
acquire positions as hearth rugs. 


lows, is a name to 
conjure with. It al- 
ways seems to me 
that a bear is some- 
thing more than a 
specific kind of wild 
beast; he is rather 
the symbol of big, 
wild, intractable 
animal life in gen- 
eral. In our youth- 
ful days, when it 
was desired to issue 
to us a particularly 
tremendous threat, it 
was invariably a 
bear that was going 
to get us. Who ever 
heard of a small boy 
being threatened 
with being “carried 
off” by a kangaroo? No, indeed! It was 
a bear every time. Why, even Bill Shakes- 
peare himself, when he wanted to convey 
the idea of something scarey at night, re- 
marked, “How easy is a bush supposed a 
bear.” Then there is the expression “as 
savage as a bear,” and “like a bear with a 


m EARS! There, fel- 


sore head,” and “he behaved like a bea-.” 
Yes, sir, a bear is the world’s standard of 
intractability, and all the dancing bears and 
amiable bruins eating peanuts have no jn. 
fluence on the matter at all. 

Now, in view of all this, there is sore. 
thing peculiarly fascinating about hunting 
bears. One feels so complacent after a suc. 
cessful bear hunt, such a mighty nimrod. 
Have you not killed a bear? So when one 
day one of my .405 friends (let’s call him 
Dave—it’s a good name) dropped in and 
suggested that we pack blankets and a 
week’s grub and go out after bears, I fell 
hard. We live in British Columbia, Canada, 
you know, and we have lots of them running 
around yet within easy distance. 

And so one fine morning we found our- 
selves getting off the train at Zimir prepara- 
tory to packing in along the Wild Horse 
Creek trail to bearland. At Zimir we hired 
a pack horse and started out. Our objective 
was Foghorn Cabin, at the head of the creek 
and about 1,000 feet above it. It was un- 
inhabited, but we knew there was a stove 
and bunks there. Moreover, it commanded 
a fine view of the “slides,” as the long, rough 
slopes of the mountains are called. 

On the way up we met a man who told 
us that the cabin was just in the way of 
being inhabited for a spell by three miners 
who were developing a claim up there. He 
thought we would find them a sociable 
bunch, however. We did. They were fine 
chaps and made us right welcome. ‘The 
only difference it made was that they had 




















We waited a few minutes and soon our goat 
appeared for a moment, only to disappear 
over a saddle higher up and about three- 
fourths mile distant. Then another run 
started for the saddle, where our friend had 
disappeared. Clinging to the sides of crags, 
then over loose rock and dangerous slide 
rock, we struggled on. 

Finally, after a run I will remember many 
a long year, the place was reached. My ribs 
could scarcely contain the poundings from 
the inside, and I won’t attempt to describe 
the feelings of my legs, and my lungs 
actually ached. A few tracks in a small 
amount of sediment showed us that the goat 
had turned to the right along the edge of 
the cliff. We stayed on the opposite side 
near the top, occasionally looking over. 
After about one-half mile of cautious travel 
Tom Williams held up his finger and 
crouched low as he peered over. 

“Get your breath before you shoot,” he 
said, “but take a peek at him if you want, 
as he is looking down hill.” 

Bending over the very top of the rock 
mountain peak, and looking almost straight 
down, I saw the goat on a projection, only 
a few inches wide, on the face of the cliff. 
Scarcely had my eyes rested on the animal 
before he suddenly lifted his head and 
looked square up at me. There was only 
one thing to do then. The .250 cracked; 
the goat turned around on the narrow shelf; 
again the sharp report rang out; the goat 
fell from the cliff thru the air fully 150 feet, 
then struck the slide rock and began to roll 
down the mountain side. It seemed as tho 
he would never stop rolling, and finally dis- 
appeared from our view. 

“He is your goat,” said my guide, “but 
don’t expect any horns when you get to him 
after that fall and roll over the rocks.” 

My joy was too great to worry about 
horns just then. 

“IT never saw but one person more pleased 


to get their goat, and that was a young lady 
who first hugged her goat and then hugged 
me,” remarked Tom. 

A long journey was necessary to get down 
the mountain. Retracing our steps, we 
dropped over a saddle and down, down, | 
don’t know how far, then back along the 
slide rock until, suddenly rounding a point, 
we came upon our prize. Pictures were 
taken, of course. 

The first shot had passed thru the front 
shoulder low down, the next had done thie 
trick—broken the back bone. 

As we walked into camp it was my turn 
to be clothed in smiles, bedecked with goat 
hide and meat. Now was my chance to talk 
to the doctor about my “pop gun,” as he 
called it. I advised him to get a French 75 
before he went to the woods again for big 
game, but a .250 looked good to me. 

Supper was soon ready, and we were ready 
with appetites unsurpassed, which had 
gradually developed during our trip. 

That night everyone told the biggest story 
he could, all true ones, of course. Alter 
Hacksaw Tom told of killing three bears 
once without a gun, and single handed, we 
all pulled ‘in for the night. 

Up at daybreak the next morning, 
camp was soon dismantled, the pack train 
assumed shape for the trail, and we w°? 
soon underway. 

The return trip of several days’ pack ' 
accomplished without incident, with per 
weather, and in a country too beautifu! 
describe. We were ever winding am 
trees, over mountain ridges, only to c 
down. again, ford a stream and on to 
next ridge. 

As we neared civilization and looked b 
to the wilderness where I had counted 
mountain ranges in sight at one time so! 
thing within me kept saying, “I will 
back again.” 











Two grizzlies, one black and one 


the bunks and we stretched out on the floor 
which was a matter of no importance. 

[he miners filled us up with the usual run 
of yarns about bears so big that they dared 
not shoot them, and so forth, so we figured 
there was at least game running. Accord- 
ingly that same evening we investigated the 
slides above and below us to see what we 
might see. Dave went out ahead of me and 
climbed up above the cabin, while I dropped 
down .about 300 feet or so below it. I 
noticed that the creek was running very 
strongly, and there were still snow bridges 
over it at frequent intervals. 

[ was looking around rather aimlessly and 
lazily when, on a bare spot about half a mile 
way, up the valley, I spotted something 
that looked as tho it might be a bear. On 
the other hand, it might be a stump. Then 
| suddenly remembered that I had come 
away from home without my binoculars, and 
[ said a lot of uncomplimentary things about 
myself under my breath. I didn’t dare move 
much closer, so I sat down and watched for 
movement. I watched, and I watched, and 
| watched some more. After about twenty 
minutes, during which time I alternately de- 
cided it was a stump, and re-cursed myself 
for forgetting the glasses, there was a defi- 
nite movement. It was a bear! 

Ensued a cautious scramble to get within 
lecent shooting distance of bruin. I won- 
dered how it was that Dave, who was higher 
up than I was, had not seen him and taken 
a pot at him. However, I couldn’t help 
Dave's troubles just then. I made rather 
slow progress, for the slide was steep and 
brushy. I hadn’t got very far when Whang! 
went Dave’s old .405 cannon. And almost 
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brown, shot last spring with a .280 


immediately Whang! Whang! Whang! Then 
a short interval and again Whang! I looked 
to see my bear crumple up, for Dave was 
nearer to him than I was, and I have a lot 
of respect for Dave’s marksmanship. But 
the bear was a poor crumpler; he did not 
crumple, neither did he run. And I knew 
he was a bear all right. 

“Well,” thought I, “what’s all the cannon- 
ading about? What’s that man doing any- 
way?” Just then Bam! Bam! went the ar- 
tillery, and I saw the dust spurt up around 
my bear’s paws, whereupon he got up and 
ran over the ridge. 1 was completely mysti- 
fied. Seven shots! Missed him! Dave! 
Good night, the man must be going blind! 

Just then Dave himself appeared coming 
toward me. “Well,” said I, “what d’you 
think you’ve Leen doing? How many shots 
d’you want io kiti a bear?” “Huh!” he 
said in an aste:izhed sort of way, “kill a 
bear! Seems to me I’ve just ceen killing 
about all the bears in B. C.!” Then / sat 
up and took notice. Investigation brought 
to light the fact that he had just shot and 
killed two grizzlies, and had wounded an- 
other. In doing so he had used all the cart- 
ridges he had with him. 

I suggested that we had better track down 
the wounded one. We found where he had 
stopped to growl and bite at his wound, 
and then tracked him thru the brush by the 
blood splotches. Dave’s cartridges were all 
gone, so we only had my rifle, which was a 
Ross .280. This gun has a decided “creep” 
to the trigger pull, which characteristic came 
near to being our undoing. Of this more 
anon. 

After tracking the wounded bear thru the 


Me 








Jaunts 


It’s great to be a moneyed man and called a millionaire, 

But I would own the out-of-doors with all its beauty rare. 

I'd rather hit the lonely trails that lead thru woodlands thick 
Than loll about a beach resort and pet a walking stick. 

I’d rather find a hidden pond away from all the crowd, 

Where bees and birds and nature’s kin tell secrets right out loud; 
Where winds blow rustling murmurs and wanderlust is strong; 
Where thoughts of business trifles are forgotten with a song; 
Where, gypsy-like, I wander and breathe the pine-cooled air, 
Forget that there are cities and stuffy houses there. 

And then to fish and land one, and fry it in a pan; 

And eat it like a kid would, then hit the trail—oh, man! 

That’s greater sport than that which money e’er can buy, 

For I am king of everything that comes within my eye! 


Raymonp O. BarTELLs. 
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brush for some distance, a hist! from Dave 
brought me to the alert, to see the bear 
sidling into the brush a short distance 
ahead. I raised the gun to my shoulder 
cautiously, took a bead on behind the bear’s 
shoulder, and squeezed the trigger. Right 
here is where the joker came into play. I 
had been using a .303 rifle of a different 
make for some time previously, and this 
other gun had a sharp, snappy pull. In my 
concentration on the bear I clean forgot 
about the creep of the Ross. Accordingly, 
when I squeezed that trigger nothing hap- 
pened at the instant at which I subcon- 
sciously expected it to happen. I was 
promptly rattled; in the course of a split 
second it had flashed thru my mind that the 
safety was on, then that it wasn’t, then that 
the mechanism had got out of kilter, and 
finally I remembered I had the other gun. 
All this crowded thru my brain in less than 
a second, as ideas will at such a moment. 
But the slight hesitation gave the bear time 
to turn and make a motion to head off into 
the brush. Consequently when I did fire, 
the bullet did not strike him behind the 
shoulder, but hit the second joint of the 
foreleg, which it shattered. The bear 














This bear charged after being hit thru the body 
with a .35, and was killed at our feet with a .280. 


scrambled away and got to the edge of the 
stream before we located it again. Then a 
shot in the neck finished it. 

An examination of the various kills 
showed three full-grown grizzlies, including 
the one we finished together. This last was 
a seven-foot she. Dave’s bullet had entered 
behind her shoulder, and had found egress 
way back on the opposite side, but even 
then she had energy enough to get away for 
a while. The other two bears Dave had 
killed with his fusillade while I was watch- 
fully waiting for my bear to move. One 
was an eight-foot male. 

The big fellow had had several shots in 
him when he made a break for the stream. 
There was no snow bridge at that point, and 
he took to the water. My partner ran along 
to get him, thinking he was mortally 
wounded, and that the current would carry 
him down. To his surprise the bear climbed 
out and clambered up a steep snow bank 
within twenty yards of him. He fired a bul- 
let into its head. This, and the subsequent 
shots at my bear, accounted for the inter- 
mittent fusillade I had heard. 

We spent the next day preparing the 
heads and hides for packing out, then hiked 
for home. We did a good deal of sweating 
over the ten miles back to Zimir, but we are 
going to have some corking bearskin rugs. 
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7 you've never shot ducks over a bunch 

of wooden decoys, with a few Dicks 
and Susies for callers, you’s ain’t never had 
no duck shooting ’tall,” declared Jess, a 
tall, raw-boned product of the sandhills of 
Northwestern Nebraska. So, when I found 
myself one bright November day, I began 
to appreciate that there were many ways in 
the duck-hunting game that I had yet to 
learn. 

Jess, who had been a friend of mine for 
a great many years, had met me at the after- 
noon train that pulled into the little jerk- 
water town of Hay Springs, and as we were 
jolting over the rough road covering the 
thirty-four miles which lay between Hay 
Springs and Jess’s ranch, he was explaining 
to me what his idea was of the best way to 
get ducks. 

We arrived at the ranch late in the after- 
noon, as the roads were very sandy as well 
as hilly, and only partly “hayed.” We de- 
cided that it was too late in the day to do 
anything in the way of duck shooting, so 
after doing up the few chores we proceeded 
to get supper. After supper we soon had 
our pipes a-going, and I started to ply Jess 
with all sorts of questions. First of all, had 
the flight gone by? Which did he think 
would be the better place to get ‘em, at En- 
ders Lake or on Clappers Marsh? Did he 
still have the old flat-bottomed duck boat 
that we had used years before? I was fairly 
bubbling over with enthusiasm, and after 
talking duck-lore for an hour or so, we de- 
cided to turn in. In my dreams that night 
I shot all kinds of ducks and made all kinds 
of difficult shots. 

At 5:30 the next morning Jess nudged me 
and said it was time to get up, and it didn’t 
take a second calling to make me aware of 
the same. After filling up on pancakes with 
maple syrup, bacon and coffee, we left for 
the flyway, just as the rising sun began to 
show its rosy face over the marsh. Jess had 
a pit dug between the lake and marsh, and 
as the morning was clear and cold, the 
ducks on the marsh would be leaving for 
the lake, which had a lot of wild rice in it. 
We had not been located very long when a 
flock of green-winged teal came swirling 
down past us, but as they were too far away 
we could only watch them, and it was not 


long until they were out of sight. In a few 
minutes we saw two redheads coming 


toward us, headed for the open lake, flying 
as they do almost as fast as the teal. With 
the second shot I was lucky enough to bring 
mine down, and Jess had landed his at the 
first crack of his gun. Several others were 
added to our bag, and as the sun went 
higher and it got warmer, we left for the 
house, as those which were flying from the 
marsh to the lake were high up and “wilder’n 
deer,” as Jess remarked. The rest of the 
morning and late in the afternoon was spent 
in patching up the old duck boat and fixing 
up Jess’s decoys, which had lost some of 
their weights, a few having had their necks 
twisted off. 

Jess had a flock of ducks which he called 
his “Dicks and Susies,” and he certainly did 
take a lot of pride in those little trained de- 
coys. They have the same coloring as the 
mallard and are of the same species, but 
their bodies are not much larger than the 
teal. At times they would be out on the 
lake all day long, but along toward night 
they would come flying in for a few hand- 
fuls of corn, when Jess would promptly lock 
them in their little coop for the night. It 
seemed funny to me that these ducks, being 
out on the lake and mingling with wild 
ducks, would not take it into their heads 
to skip out; but Jess informed me that he 
had had them for several years and had 
never lost any—outside of two which were 
killed by a muskrat one night. 

All things must come to an end in time, 
however, the good as well as the bad. So 
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Jess and His “‘Dicks 


and Susies” 
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one night when the wind shifted- in the 
Northwest and it started to spitting rain, 
old Jess was positive that in the morning 
would be the time to do the real hunting. 

Daybreak found us on the east side of the 
lake, snuggled down in a warm blind con- 
cealed with tall reeds and with forty wooden 
decoys and six “Susies” staked out in front 
of us. The “Dicks,” or the drakes, were 
concealed from the sight of the “Susies” in 
a little patch of open water by themselves, 
and the hens would continually call for 
them. Enders Lake is a very large body of 
water, with wild rice and celery beds on 
the east side of it. The ducks would fly 
over the marsh, a mile north of the lake, 
circle down over the lake and come up on 
the east side, where we were. It was still 
spitting rain and the wind was blowing a 
regular hurricane, which made the ducks 
fly very low and in large bunches. 

As the morning increased, flock after 
flock of canvasbacks and redheads, with a 
few sprinklings of mallards, flying in their 
V-shaped formation, could be seen going 
over, and just as many were dropping in on 
the lake, getting away from that terrible 
wind and hunting shelter. If you have never 
witnessed one of these Northern flights, 
brother sportsmen, you have certainly 
missed something. Just imagine line after 
line of these grand birds flying up in the 
air, going at the rate of 100 miles per hour, 
which flying, if they would keep it up, 
would land them in the Sunny South in a 
day! 

Well, the flight is on now for a certainty, 
for when you see the canvasbacks and red- 
heads flying overhead you can make up your 
mind that it has gotten so cold up North 
that the lakes and streams are frozen over 
solid, as it takes just this to start these 
cold-loving birds on their long journey 
southward. 

We had not long to wait in our cozy blind. 
We see approaching at a distance a large 
flock of more than a hundred mallards, and 
drawing nearer and nearer to us. How your 
heart beats and your breath comes a little 
quicker as you hear that. “Quack! Quack! 
Quack!” of the mallard hen as she is look- 
ing for a place to light! Our live decoys 
answer them and—look! they are setting 
their wings and are getting lower and com- 
ing straight for our decoys, which are 
bobbing up and down in an acre or so of 


open water surrounded with wild rice. You 
don’t dare move, and_ scarcely breathe. 
They are getting closer and closer. You 


can see the old green-headed drakes bobbing 
their heads up and down as they cup their 
wings and come straight for the decoys. 
Now they are about twenty feet high and 
directly over our live “Susies,’ which are 
calling them to come on in—that the water’s 
fine. They think all is well and have no 
fear at all. They are putting down their 
yellow feet to alight. Such a sight! I only 
wish that I could describe it the way it 
should be described. You would have to be 
there to realize what it means to have those 
old mallards right on top of you, and you 
squeezing your pump gun until it seems that 
your fingers will crush the stock. The sus- 
pense is something awful, but the time for 
action has arrived. You slowly raise to your 
knees and draw a bead on the biggest drake 
that looks the closest, and pull the trigger. 
The air seems filled with ducks. The roar 














and whir of their wings confuses you for g 
minute. They are beating their way into 
the higher heavens to get away from that 
deadly rain of lead that is being poured 
into them. It is all over now as far as that 
flock goes, and you feel that your only re. 
gret is that you missed the last shot; byt 
by the time you have knocked down five and 
pumped in that many shells, they are quite 
out of reach. Jess is out now picking up 
the dead ones and gathering in the cripples, 
How you fondle their pretty feathers and 
pull out the long curls in the drake’s tail 
and put them in a leather case to take home 
to show the kids! 

The next flock was not as large as the 
first, and passed by directly over us, but 
high up. A few quacks from our “Susies” 
turned them, and they started back. High 
up and fighting hard against the stiff wind 
they came, and when about 200 yards off 
they folded their wings and let all “holts” 
loose, sailing right into the midst of our 
decoys. “At ’em!” from Jess, and we rise 
and pick our birds. At the first shot a 
green-head closes his wings and _ plunges 
downward, landing near the blind. The 
ducks start to climb, but they are in easy 
range, and seven more fall amongst our de- 
coys. Some of them are dead and others 
trying to swim away with only a wing 
broken, but a shot of No. 7s dispatches 
them, and Jess has soon picked them up 
and concealed them in a corner of the blind, 

We had not long to wait until a lone 
canvasback was sighted circling around the 
south end of the lake, slowly coming toward 
us. It appeared that he did not notice our 
decoys, nor did he pay any attention to our 
*Susies” calling him, but kept on coming 
high, and when directly over the blind | 
took a big lead and pulled the trigger. 
Down he came, tumbling like a ton of brick, 
end over end, hitting the water with a 
smack. However, he was only _ stunned. 
After falling the great distance he did, and 
seeming as if he had been shot in the body, 
it was a surprise to see him start to swim 
for the rice. When I placed my gun to my 
shoulder to shoot he saw me and dove—and 
that’s the last we ever saw of Mr. Canvas. 
back. These ducks are great divers, and 
unless killed dead are almost sure to get 
away. They dive and just stick the end of 
their bill out of water in order to breathe, 
and it is very difficult to ever find them. 

All morning and until late in the after- 
noon flocks of canvasbacks, redheads and 
mallards were called within range of our 
pumps by our little web-footed “Dicks” and 
“Susies.” As we turned to leave our blind 
that evening, with our decoys and ducks 
piled high in one end of the old flat-bottomed 
boat, we heard an isolated quack—a lost 
“Susie” quacking desolately in a lonesome 
pool. Jess counted his “Dicks” and “Susies. 
“No, they hain’t all thar, and I'll be derned, 
as I thought I counted them twicet when | 
uncollered the little devils and put ‘em in 
the old tub.” Turning to look again, we 
saw a lost decoy paddling vigorously for our 
boat. He clambered in without any kind of 
an invitation and seemed to be glad to be 
once more with those of his kind. On our 
way across the lake these little feathered, 
intelligent friends trod familiarly over out 
legs with their wet, pink, web feet, chatter 
ing with much joyous anticipation at getting 
a few handfuls of corn when they got home. 

By the time we had reached the house 
the sky had cleared off with the exception 
of a few slate-colored clouds scurrying along 
high above us. The wind was still blowing, 
altho abated somewhat, and in looking high 
up in the heavens, large flocks numbering 
into the hundreds of canvasbacks and red- 
heads, with a few old honkers, could be 
seen flying at an express train rate, b: und, 
I suppose, for the celery beds and rice fields 
hundreds of miles to the South. 
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jy! RSED in all the hardships and joys 
in the catalog of the great outdoors, 
“Grizzly” Smith today looks back over a 
primitive career and recounts the trials of 
; half century in the open. He admits that 
“the first fifty years are the wildest.” 

Back in the “fifties,”’ when the stork 
winged down upon the broad plains of 
Jowa, the old pioneer, watching at the crib, 
christened the red-faced youngster with a 
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kept two of us busy bailing out the water. 

“After we had been on the rocks about 
two weeks, killing from eight to ten lions a 
day, salting their skins and frying out the 
oil, we sighted a sea otter about a quarter 
of a mile north of the reef, in the kelp 
beds. These animals have very valuable 


pelts, and as we wished to give chase, we 
launched one of the boats and I was put 
on the top of one of the small rocks, which 





pair of names, of which the initials 
were “C.L.” But, like many another 


parental vaccination, the christening 
didn’t “take.” The world at large, as 


pertains especially to the great North- 
west, knows no C. L. Smith, but as for 
“Grizzly” Smith—well, that’s different. 

[he grizzled features of this great ex- 
ponent of the world at its best speak 
volumes more than can be told in song 
or story. His kind eyes seem to pierce 
the densest forests. His wiry frame, 
topped by a pair of rugged shoulders, 
seems built to withstand the terrors of 
the open. His gnarled old hands cup 
his rifle as tho patterned solely for trig- 
ger purposes. The blood of the ad- 
venturer races warmly thru his veins. 

Standing uncovered and unbowed 
upon a mountain peak of experience, 
“Grizzly” Smith pictures his career with 
amazing regard for accuracy and detail. 

Heredity has had a big hand in the 
pattern of his life. He descended from 
i pioneer people, who lived on the bor- 
ders of civilization since the early set- 
tlement of the colonies. At the time of 
his birth the wide expanse of Iowa, his 
home, was in its primitive state. There 
were thousands of water-fowl and fur- 
bearing animals along the streams and 
little lakes. Deer, elk and_ prairie 
wolves were numerous, especially west 
of Des Moines. 

The parents of “Grizzly” waited un- 
til his seventeenth year before moving 
to Oregon. There he began a notable 
career as hunter, trapper, fisher, miner, 
lumberjack and prosecutor. During the 
period from 1873 to 1907 he spent a 
great part of each year in the open, 
from Southern California north into the 
mountains of British Columbia. In that 
territory he coursed practically every stream 
large enough to float a canoe. 

One of the earliest experiences recounted 
by “Sir Grizzly” concerns a stellar sea lion 
funt, in which he engaged, just off the 
mouth of the Coquille River, in Coos Coun- 
ty, Oregon. His companions on the expe- 
dition were Captain Harry Strand, an old 
sea captain, who had been engaged in 
coastwise trade along the Pacific coast, and 
1. J. Edson, a miner of black sand at a 
place called Gold Beach, near the mouth of 
the Rogue River. 

“We pulled over the reef situated about 
1x miles off shore, shortly after noon, in 





three open boats,” he relates. “The larg- 
fst boat contained our supplies. We 
reached the seal rocks about 3 o'clock, bat 
when we attempted to land we found it im- 
possible on account of the great number 


ot sea lions which already had taken up 
their quarters for the breeding season. We 
tried in every way to drive them off the 


That night 
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reel, but were unable to land. 


a storm came up and we had some thrilling 
*Xperiences in the open boats anchored in 


‘Ip beds, just north of the reef. It 





his father in the town of 


peal to him, he sold his interest and went 
down into Northern California, 


Klamath River. He located a number of 
quartz veins on Barkhouse Creek, in Siski 
you County, but when the venture failed 
to pay he went into the mines along Trinity 
River. 

Hearing that “Grizzly” Smith was lo 
cated in the Rattlesnake Mountains, 
along the headwaters of Trinity River. 
a Chicago firm sought his services in 
collecting the venom of rattlesnakes for 
medicinal purposes. The novelty and 
the remuneration of this unique occupa 
tion appealed to Smith, and he advised 
the Chicagoans to forward the necessary 
paraphernalia. 

Rattlesnakes quite 
thruout those hills, and it was the daily 
occupation of “Grizzly” to catch them 
alive and place them in small boxes 
made of split cedar wood. With an 
instrument much like a_ hypodermi 
syringe he secured the poison from 
these snakes once every two weeks dur 
ing the greater part of the summer. 
He was entirely alone, some forty or 
fifty miles from any settlement, and 
this loneliness, together with the dan- 
gerous occupation, so affected his nerves 
that the snakes haunted his dreams with 
distressing regularity. Finally, becom- 
ing disgusted with his labors, “Grizzly” 
decided to “break camp” for himself 
and his captive reptiles. He smashed 
the boxes in which the snakes were 
caged, and with a club killed the pets 
whose venom he had been “milking” bi- 
weekly, and shipped to Chicago. 

It was in "97 that “Grizzly” began a 
two-year period during which he relied 
entirely upon himself and his gun for 
food, clothing and shelter. Having ar 
rived at Vancouver by steamer, he 
walked to the mouth of the Harrison 
River, along the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. Arriving at Golden, British Co- 


were numerous 





“Grizzly” Smith 


would be completely submerged at high 
tide, about a half-mile north of the seal 
rocks, while Edson and Strand tried to 
drive the otter past me. 

“It was low tide, with comparatively calm 
sea, and I would be perfectly safe there un- 
til the tide rose, but instead of the otter 
coming in my direction, it tore off to the 
southwest, and Strand and Edson gave chase 
and got considerable distance away. The 
tide rose and I was washed from the sum- 
mit of the rock several times and was al- 
most ‘gone’ when they returned to res- 
cue me. 

“At the end of the season, which was on 
the third day of July, we baled the skins 
and rafted our barrels together and towed 
them out into the track of a coastwise 
steamer between Portland and San Fran- 
cisco, where they were hoisted aboard.” 

In those pioneer days in the great North- 
west it was the practice of “Grizzly” Smith 
to spend a great part of his time in West- 
ern and Central Oregon, hunting and trap- 
ping during the winter season and lum- 
bering during the summer months. In 1892 
he went into the mercantile business with 


lumbia, by train, he built a canvas ca 
noe and paddled down the Columbia 
River. On this trip his first winter 
was spent at the mouth of the Bush River. 
He slept upon a bed of boughs, either -un- 
der brush lean-tos or in shacks of bark. 
Trapping until the middle of January, he 
loaded a toboggan and went up the river 
twenty miles, where he located a deserted 
cabin. Evidently the owner had died in 
the mountains, long before, for a rifle, am- 
munition, steel traps, blankets and other 
supplies were found in a condition that 
indicated that the cabin had not been occu- 
pied recently. 
One of the worst hardships of these two 
came with a February 
from 


years “on his own” 
been 


blizzard. “Grizzly” had gone 
camp about two hours, in snow already 


five feet deep, when there came a storm 
which lasted five days and nights and in- 
creased the blanket of snow to a ten-foot 
thickness. He was without blankets or 
shelter, except as could be prepared on 
the spur of the moment. The only food 
carried was three strips of dried caribou 
meat, which he divided with his dogs. The 
end of the five-day period found him al- 
most dead from hunger and exposure, but 


Ashland, Oregon, 
but as the life of a merchant did not ap- 


where he 
spent two seasons “wing damming” in the 
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he was able to work his way back to camp 
and food. 

Two other extremely narrow escapes came 
almost simultaneously during a summer in 
the Cascade ranges. Alone in the dense- 
ness of the great wooded country, he en- 
countered a man who related that he was 
in search of a valuable claim which had 
been abandoned many years previously. It 
happened that “Grizzly” was familiar with 
the location sought, so he offered to pilot 
the stranger to the spot. They traveled to- 
gether for some two or three days, each 
seemingly suspicious of the other. Finally, 
one night the hunter’s intuition led “Grizzly” 
to feign sleep as they lay down on oppo- 
site sides of the campfire. Altho breathing 
heavily, as in deep slumber, “Grizzly” man- 
aged to keep watch out of the corner of 
one eye. Soon his vigilance was rewarded, 
for the stranger raised himself quietly, 
reached for his gun, and was about to fire 
when “Grizzly” suddenly jumped to his 
feet and leveled his rifle, with an order of 
“hands up.” After that experience the two 
parted and their paths never crossed again. 

It was a month or two later that Smith 
was knocked down by a grizzly bear in a 
hand-to-paw encounter. He lay for four 
days and nights in the thick brush in the 
bottom of a draw. Several ribs were broken 
and he was otherwise crippled to such an 
extent that he was unable to build a fire. 
The succession of narrow escapes was too 
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; Some High Spots in Wild 
Career of ‘Grizzly’ Smith 
Fifty years a hunter, 


For thirty-four years he 
= season in the open. 
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fisher and 
did 


trapper. 
not miss a 


His operations have extended into every : 
state; he knows American birds and animals : 
like a book. 

More than 100 black bears, thirty-two 
grizzly bears, ninety mountain lions and al- 
most countless other game have dropped be- 
fore his rifle. 

Has 
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canoed every Pacific stream large 
enough to float a bark, between San Fran- 
cisco and Vancouver, including the tribu- 
taries of the larger rivers. 

Spent one summer at the headwaters of 
rrinity River extracting venom from live 
rattlesnakes for medicinal usage. 

For two years he depended upon his own 
hand and gun for food, clothing and shelter. 

His hair-breadth escapes have been so 
frequent as to become commonplace. 
has piloted, 
foremost 
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since 
sports- 


guide he 
America’s 


As_ hunters’ 
1901, some of 
men. 

Thru the influence of Eastern sportsmen 
he has, since 1914, been giving part time 
as instructor in camping, hiking and nature 
= study for the Boy Scouts of America. 

An innovation in the unique career of 
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= “Sir Grizzly was his cross-country lecture 
= tour last winter for the Redpath Lyceum 
Sureau 
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much for him, and for a brief time he 
abandoned his roving and returned to civil. 
ization. 

Not many men of the great outdoors have 
introduced to their palates such a great 
variety of foods as has “Grizzly” Smith. His 
menu has ranged from rarest venison down 
thru the category of goat, bear, muskrat 
and porcupine. Few times in his long ca. 
reer has he really lacked the necessities of 
life, but on those rare occasions his jp. 
domitable courage branded him as worthy 
to be known as one of the genuine deans of 
his instinctive calling. 

In 1901 “Grizzly” Smith took up the 
business of guiding Eastern sportsmen thry 
the wilds of the somewhat tamed North. 
west. He became acquainted with John 
M. Phillips, and thru him with a number 
of prominent Easterners, such as William 
T. Hornaday, of the New York Zoological 
Park; Henry F. Osborne, Ernest Roth, 
“Bob” Phillips, J. T. M. Stoneroads and 
George Monroe. Thru the influence of 
these men he was induced to travel east 
in 1914 and take up Boy Scout work as 
instructor in camping, hiking and _ nature 
study. In this connection he has spoken 
in practically all of the large cities of the 
East. His forte as a narrator led the Red- 
path Lyceum Bureau to engage him for a 
transcontinental speaking tour in 1922-23, 
celebrating his half century as an apostle 
of the great outdoors. 





Dogs of the Arctic 


AVING left an order with the pro- 

prietor of the road house at Deering to 
call us at 6 o’clock sharp, my dog musher 
and I sought our bunks early. 

The trip of thirty-five miles the 
tundra from Candle had been an unusually 
fatiguing one. For the greater part of the 
distance we had been obliged to break trail, 
and as the crust on the snow had not yet 
attained a firmness that would bear our 
weight in all places, we were forced to do 
considerable wading. We intended on the 
following day to make only about twenty- 
five miles, and as we knew the trail to be 
good, we thought that by getting an early 
start we could reach our destination by 
noon. 

Sleep falls promptly and heavily upon a 
man after an all-day “mush” across the 
tundra, and the call to get up came only 
too Dressing is quickly done in a 
room in which the frost collects on one’s 
whiskers, and we were down in the kitchen 
in a jiffy. Breakfast of ham and eggs and 
coffee was eaten, and preparations 
made at once to hitch up our dogs. 

One who has not experienced it could 
never imagine the pandemonium let loose 


over 


soon. 


soon 


by a team of malamutes waiting to be 
hitched to a sled for a run. On this par- 
ticular occasion confusion was worse con- 


founded by the fact that the dog barn held 


two or three other teams beside our own. 


The taking of the first harness from its peg 
was the signal for such a yelping, howling, 
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snarling, snapping and growling, together 
with straining at the chains, jumping up 
and down, standing on hind feet, rolling 
over, etc., as I have never witnessed before 
or since. The dogs were crazy to be off, 
and the first one hitched to the sled would 
have started helter skelter down the trail 
alone with it had it not been securely tied 
with a stout rope to a post at the corner 
of the barn. 

Finally the entire team of nine dogs was 
harnessed and each _ individual howling 
maniac hitched to his proper ring on the 
rawhide tow-line. With the roadhouse pro- 
prietor holding the leader and the cook 
hanging onto a pair of dogs in the middle 
of the team, I clambered up on the load of 
dried salmon and sleeping bags while my 
driver mounted the brake on the rear of the 
sled. With a sharp pull to release the slip 
in the rope around the anchor post 


We were off like a 


noose 
he shouted “Let go!” 
shot with the dogs at full cry. Over the 
drifts and hummocks that filled the clut- 
tered passageway which served as a street, 
past the store and the postoffice and several 
saloons, past the few small cabins tenanted 
by the whites and out thru the Eskimo vil- 
lage at the end of the town. Turning 
sharply to the left as we passed the native 
school house, we at last reached the open 
tundra. 

The first half mile is always an exciting 
ride behind dogs. The team for the first 
few minutes is always absolutely beyond 


control; it is simply a matter of having 
them headed in the right direction and then 
hanging on and doing what you can to keep 
the sled right side up. 

The dogs now slackened their pace to 4 
brisk trot, and by the time another half 
mile had been covered they had settled down 
to the gait which they would maintain for 
the rest of the journey. I now composed 
myself for a long ride. It was not later than 
7 o’clock, and there was still two hours of 
darkness—or rather, I should say, starlight 
ahead of us. We had planned to reach the 
roadhouse, about ten miles out, by daylight. 
and after resting a few minutes to proceed 
to the Utica camp, fifteen miles farther up 
the river, expecting to arrive there at about 
noon. I Jay flat on my back on the top ol 
the loaded sled while my driver stood up on 
the runners behind. The regular pit-a-pat. 
pit-a-pat of the dogs’ feet on the trail and 
the soft purring of the steel runners as they 
slid over the crystalline crust had a pleasant 
and soothing effect upon the senses. 
gazed up at the stars in the December sky. 
which in this high latitude have a brilliance 
and apparent nearness that I have never ob- 
served elsewhere, and directly overhead 
beheld the Great and the Little Bear, 
the beautiful Cassiopea playing their eterna! 
game of “ring around a rosy” about 
Polar Star. 

The uniform white of everything te'ré 
trial, the magnificence of the “overhanging 
firmament fretted with golden fire,” the 5 
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lence which seemed only intensified by the 
hoot of the great Arctic owl on the hill to 
our left, and the sharp, snappy bark of a 
white fox down by the creek on our right, 
gave a supernatural air of mystery to a 
scene in which the Eskimo burying ground 
with its many long boxes elevated on posts, 
among which darted a number of. white 
Arctic hares like spirits of the departed, 
seemed fittingly and naturally placed. 

We had traveled for about an hour, the 
trail was good and we had covered about 
one-half of the distance to the roadhouse 
when suddenly a misty haze, like a breath 
from the spirit world, overspread the 
heavens and shut the stars from our sight. 
Darkness settled down upon us. A chill 
wind from the Northeast sprang up, and 
presently snow in large wet flakes began to 
fall. “Looks as if we were in for some bad 
weather, Doc,” said my driver; “but we are 
about half way to the road- 
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us to do but to trust to our sturdy leader 
and hope that his strength would not fail 
him. After what seemed an age the dark- 
ness lifted, but the snow continued to fall 
so heavily that we were unable to see ten 
feet in any direction. As the dogs became 
more and more exhausted the delays in- 
creased in frequency in spite of our efforts 
to lend assistance to the team by pushing 
on the sled. It seemed to me we must have 
traveled many miles and that we had surely 
passed the roadhouse hours ago. Hope was 
ebbing fast away. 

was becoming faint with hunger and 
fatigue. The sled again came to a stop, 
and plunging thru the deep snow I worked 
my way forward to determine the cause of 
the trouble. As I reached the side of the 
leader I ran against a perpendicular wall of 
snow. Thinking we had probably come up 
against a steep bank along the river, I swung 
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hausted, moaning and whining piteously. I 
myself was so completely “all in” that I was 
unable, without assistance to remove my 
parkie and mukluks. My driver, an experi- 
enced “musher,” was in much better con- 
dition and soon recovered from the effects 
of his exertion. I sought rest at once in 
one of the none-too-inviting bunks by the 
wall, but my rapid and irregular pulse, 
which did not again become entirely nor- 
mal for many days, told me that my heart 
muscle had been strained to the very limit. 
However, thick reindeer steaks and potatoes 
with bread and good coffee cooked by our 
Eskimo landlady soon put me upon my feet 
and restored my jaded spirits. Never, I 
think, have I felt such entire satisfaction 
with my surroundings as I enjoyed that 
night in the little dingy sod roadhouse un- 
der the Arctic Circle. There amid indes- 
cribable confusion of dogs, sleeping bags, 
Eskimos, sleds, bunks, min- 





house and I guess we'll 


— ers and “hootch,” “shut in 





make it all right.” The 
wind rose rapidly and the 
snow fell faster and faster. 
Soon the air was literally 
filled with it, and realizing 
that the trail was becoming 
heavy, I got off the load 
and took my place with the 
driver behind the sled. 
Before we had gone an- 
other mile we were wading 
in fresh snow half way up 
to our knees, and altho we 
could not see our dogs for 
the darkness and the snow 
which enveloped us, it was 
evident from their yips of 
distress that they were la- 
boring hard. Progress be- 
came very slow, the wind 
howled with increasing fury 
and the snow continued to 





When to Go Fishin’ 


When the nerves are worn and ragged, and mind and body sick, 
That’s the time to 


‘ > 


“go a-fishin’” 


When business cares grow irksome and everything goes wrong, 
That’s the time to leave the city for the trail that’s lone and long; 
To the quiet, placid waters of a lake ’neath summer sky, 

Where the wily bass are biting and the loon sends forth his cry. 


When you just feel “kind o’ restless” and don’t know what to do, 
You might as well go fishin’, specially if you're feelin’ blue; 

For there’s naught like “mother nature” to straighten out the kinks 
That get into the systems of all us city ginks. 
Dr. R. ALLEN GRIFFITH. 


on some far off, lonely creek; 
Where the hungry trout are rising to the artificial fly, 
And the fleecy clouds go sailing slowly ’cross the azure sky. 


from all the world without,” 
we spent the night “‘en- 
closed in a tumultuous pri- 
vacy of storm.” The bbliz- 
gard continued unabated for 
three days, and it was not 
until the morning of the 
fifth day that we ventured 
to resume our journey—and 
not even then, I will con- 
fess, without very serious 
misgivings on my part, for 
I realized now as never be- 
fore the treachery of the 
elements in this bleak and 
frozen region and man’s ab- 
solute dependence at times 
upon the sagacity and en- 
durance of his dogs. 

We are told that the dog 
is one of the lower animals; 
that his conduct is never 

















fall like a blanket. We 
could no longer feel the 
hard trail beneath our feet, and we knew 
that our lives were now in the keeping of 
the noble old animal at the head of the 
team. We yelled encouragement to the dogs 
from time to time, and for a long while they 
moved slowly but steadily forward. Finally, 
however, they came to a dead stop and re- 
fused to start again, altho the driver ex- 
hausted his entire vocabulary of dog-moving 
epithets upon them. 

With a view of ascertaining the cause of 
the delay, he then cautiously worked himself 
up ahead, careful all the while to keep a 
firm hold on the sled or harness, knowing 
that if he should chance to stray even a 
few feet from the team in that darkness and 
storm he might not be able to get back. He 
found one of the smaller dogs exhausted, 
and was forced to take him out and put him 
on the sled. This incident was to be re- 
peated many times in the case of other 
members of the team as we went on. The 
tired dog in each instance being taken out 
ind the rested dog on the sled put back in. 
Under the conditions this was a time-con- 
suming task. Not only was progress pain- 
fully slow, but we were not sure that such 
progress as we appeared to be making might 
not be taking us farther and farther from 
ur goal. However, there was nothing for 
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the team off to the left and endeavored to 
explore the place with my hands. I had 
taken only a few steps when I stumbled 
against a post to which was attached a 
clothes line with some frozen articles of 
wearing apparel clinging to it. I knew at 
once that we must be at the roadhouse. 
Calling to my driver to come up ahead, I 
broke the clothes line from its hook and 
tied it securely about my waist, feeling sure 
that by so doing I would in time be able 
again to locate the house even if I should 
fail in the first attempt. Then with the 
driver holding to the line with one hand and 
leading the dogs with the other, I retraced 
my steps. On reaching the side of the house 
we worked our way along the wall, calling 
lustily the while. The snow was so heaped 
up about the sod building that I was un- 
able to locate either door or window. Pres- 
ently I heard the voice of the roadhouse 
keeper hallooing directly in front of us, and 
could make out the dim gleam of a lantern 
which he held in the partly opened door. 
Forcing our way thru the deep snow and 
pulling the dogs and all after, we at last 
reached a place of safety in the cache ad- 
joining the house. Our leader, superb old 
hero that he was, had saved our lives. 

The dogs sank to the floor utterly ex- 


the result of any conscious 
thought however simple; 
and that he is governed by instinct solely. 
Is, then, this instinct of which we humans 
speak so glibly and understand so little a 
quality inferior to our own boasted intellect? 
Is the species that thru long ages of de- 
velopment has evolved in instinctive insight 
upon which it can rely for proper guidance 
under all circumstances inferior to that 
which must depend upon the slow and un- 
certain mental process of reasoning from a 
few imperfectly known facts to the un- 
known? Or, if you will, is the creature 
which knows a thing itself inferior to the 
one that merely knows about a thing be- 
cause of its seeming relation to other things? 
Ask him who has fought against the blind 
forces of nature with every atom of effort, 
both mental and physical, of which his being 
is capable, only to find that he is utterly 
powerless before them; who knows what it 
means to sink down exhausted into the 
clinging folds of nature’s great white wind- 
ing sheet and there amid the swirling fury 
and benumbing chill of an Arctic blizzard, 
with every other hope of rescue gone, to 
throw his arms about his faithful leader's 
neck and to sob out in an agony of helpless- 
ness, “Rex, old boy, I have done all that a 
man can do; it is up to you now!” 
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The author 


and his October catch of predatory animals 


The Value of the Tame Wolf as a Decoy 


Bup DALRYMPLE 


OR some time I have thought of taming a young grey 
wolf and keeping him around camp for the purpose of 
assisting in the capture of other wolves; but for some reason 
or other I never tried out the scheme until last July, when 
a rancher brought a wolf pup to my camp and presented it 
We christened him 


tory was well sprinkled with cotton-tail rabbits, we had no 


to me. sruno; and as our trapping terri- 


trouble in shooting all the rabbits Bruno would devour, and 
in a few days he began to look like a young wolf instead of 


a big rat, as he did at 


attempts he would only get out a short howl, which would 
end in a few real short barks, more like a dog. But as he 
grew older and we kept at him he soon was doing a very 
creditable wolf howl, and about dusk, when the wolves and 
coyotes were starting to roam around, we would have Bruno 
do some howling. One dark night in August an old wolf 
came up within thirty yards of where Bruno was tied near 
our camp and gave two low howls. Then he went on his 
way and took the right trail, so he missed all our wolf sets. 


Two nights later he came 








first. We started him on 
two rabbits a day, which 
we dressed and cleaned 


before feeding them to 


him. Then in a few days 


we added to his menu a 


little fried mush, then 
fried potatoes with gravy 
and how that pup did 


We al- 


ways made a fuss over him 


come out of it! 
as soon as we returned 
from riding the trap line, 


at which times he was al- 


again and called to Bruno. 
I quietly went to the door 
and looked out, but it 
was very dark, and there 
was no use to try to see 
him. This time he left 
the Bruno camp and _ fol- 
lowed an old road on 
which we had set several 
wolf traps, and fell into a 
couple of them—and there 
we found him when we 
rode that line—so Bruno 


was his downfall. 





ways so tickled to see us 

that there was no use to 

try to feed him until we 

had played a few minutes with him. 
There was one queer thing about him—he would never 

eat raw bird meat of any kind; but when same was fried 

he was, and still is, very fond of it. We began teaching 

him to howl as soon as he got to growing and feeling good, 

at which times it was surely comical to watch him. We 

would make a noise as near like an old wolf howl as we 

could, and Bruno would sit or stand and watch our mouths 

awhile and pretty soon he would throw his head back and 


try to imitate the noise we were making. At the fi.st few 





Bruno at the ranch 


Later on, in October, 
an old female wolf killed 
a nice 2-year-old steer for 
We found the steer soon after it was 


wolf had_ been 


so we proceeded to set traps 


a nearby rancher. 
killed, and noticed that the 
Bruno’s camp several times 


down near 
for her, and it was only a few nights later when we caught 
her near camp. About a week later we caught another wolf 
some sixty rods from camp. 

Just a few nights ago a wolf howled close to our camp, 
and a short time before this I noticed a wolf track not over 
seventy-five yards distant. So you see, Bruno is quite a help, 


and besides he is a dandy pup, too, and lots of company. 
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The Outdoor Life Prize 


[. doesn’t matter whether your fall sport consists in going 

afield after game birds, to the woods or mountains after 
big game, to the streams and lakes after waterfowl or fish, or 
whether you are fortunate enough to be in a position to enjoy 
all of the kinds of sport which our country offers at the present 
time; it is a fact that when the fall of the year rolls around 
you do take a few days off for some kind of hunting—the 
realization of those dreams which have been in the back of 
your head the past nine months. Dreaming of that trip in 
the fall is about all that encourages you to stay on the job 
during the hot summer months. It’s the anticipation that 
keeps you alive. What if the source of your planning were 
taken away? Can you imagine a substitute? Such a con- 
dition would be unthinkable. Yet that is exactly what the 
sportsmen of the country are coming to if they do not take 
an active part in game protection. The cause of sportsman- 
ship is a matter which will not take care of itself; there are 
too many men in the world with no concern for the future. 
The responsibility rests with the sportsmen themselves. The 
men who love to hunt and fish must see to it that a supply of 
game is assured, or their sport will die a natural death. IH 
they leave this matter up to disinterested politicians, allow 
game-hogs to continue their abominable practice, permit preda- 
tory animals and vermin to live off of their game, and kill 
game themselves with no thought of restocking, the end _ is 
inevitable. 

Only a few more months remain for the sportsmen to take 
advantage of the chance which OUTDOOR LIFE has offered 
them to do something to help their cause. There is no ques- 
tion but that we need boosters—men who will get out and 
fight to the last ditch. But we must let these men know that 
they have our moral and financial support back of them. 
OUTDOOR LIFE wants every sportsman in the country to 
feel that he has a part to play in this great move. And for 
fear that some may hesitate adding their name to the subscrip- 
tion list on account of the minimum amount of $5 which has 
been asked heretofore, we have decided to reduce this amount 
to $1. Anyone who can afford to buy a box of ammunition 
with which to hunt can certainly afford to give a dollar toward 
providing something to hunt; and that is just what the Prize 
Plan will amount to if everyone rallies to the cause. We 
would like to see more of the spirit which Bob Heiser ex- 
presses in his letter which accompanied a check for $25, when 
he says in part: 


: 


“I’ve been ‘raising cain’ in so many ways lately I hain’t been 
a-pesterin’ you, but J] haven’t been too busy to take a slant at ‘my 
sible’ oncet in a while. I have noted that you are raising a 
corruption fund to find out who’s entitled to a bunch of iron crosses. 
Well, count on me for twenty-five bucks to help your darned old 
scheme along.” 

We hope in this crusade to be able to accomplish with a 
big cash prize at least a small percentage of what Dr. Horna- 
day and others are doing. 

While we are anxious to raise as large a fund as possible, 
believing the benefits derived will be proportionate, and ap- 
preciate large donations for that reason, we are nevertheless 
aware there are some who cannot afford a large donation. 
But they can afford to fight, and it’s the spirit that counts. 
In the pioneer days, on the Western prairie, when a fire broke 
out it was the practice to fight it with backfires. What we 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM THAT MAY BE USED 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo.: 


Please enter my name on your list of contributors 
to the fund being raised by you, the aim of which 
is to preserve and propagate our game and fish and 
to protect us from obnoxious legislation that may 
appear detrimental to our interests as American 
sportsmen. I enclose herewith draft, money order, 
check (cross out the inappropriate words) to be used 
for the purposes set forth in your announcement. : 
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If a member of a game protective or shooting organ- 
ization, state the name : 
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want to do is to start little backfires all over the country to 
meet the menaces which are advancing against our cause. 
Those who have started backfires to date are: 


CUTER sp aceecackanneaanen guceeas $100.00 
FRED’K A. WILLIAMS, Denver, Colo....... 25.00 
GEO. SHIRAS, 3rd, Washington, D. C....... 25.00 
JOHN B. BURNHAM, New York........... 10.00 
HARVEY JONES, Radnor, O............... 10.00 
HERBERT L. MURPHY, Amarillo, Texas... 10.00 
REV. C. V. BURKHISER, Defiance, Ia...... 10.00 
A. J: KOLLMYER, BReokuk, Ia.........-6< 5.00 
JOSEPH W. STRAY, Brooklyn, N. Y....... 5.00 
JOHN CROOKS, Des Moines, la............. 5.00 
R. L. HEISER, Mahanoy City, Pa........... 25.00 
THE PERMANENT WILD LIFE PROTE 

THON PUND.ONGW NOWescss.cs cadence 25.00 


Purpose and Conditions 


For the purpose of creating more interest and ac- 
tivity which will promote better conditions in the realm 
of sportsmanship, Outdoor Life announced in the June 
(1923) number a plan whereby a cash prize is to be 
awarded to the American citizen who, during the year 
1923, accomplishes the greatest good for the cause of 
sportsmanship in the United States. 

The fund for this prize will be made up of donations 
received from friends of the cause, and the amount 
awarded at the end of the year will depend entirely 
upon the liberality of the doners. Subscriptions from 
$1 up are acceptable. In addition to acknowledging 
the subscriptions each month in Outdoor Life, an en- 
graved certificate containing the complete list of names 
and amount subscribed by each will be given to the 
winner of the prize and each of the doners. 


A committee of three members has been appointed 
to serve as judges of award, and their decision shall 
be final. Our readers are urged to submit a vote on 
the attached coupon, as a means of bringing those 
worthy of the prize to the attention of the committee, 
but it is not to be understood that the person receiving 
the greater number of votes will be given the prize if 
for some sufficient reason the members of the awarding 
committee decide otherwise. The following men com- 
pose the committee: 


John B. Burnham, President American Game Pro- 
tective Association, 233 Broadway, New York. 

Captain Roy S. Tinney, Chatham, N. J. 

Aldo Leopold, Secretary New Mexico Game and Fish 
Protective Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 

The plan for the Outdoor Life prize was suggested 
by the fact that in the past many donations have been 
received from enthusiastic sportsmen, which, because of 
no definite use to which the money might be assigned, 
was immediately returned to the givers. Under the 
plan now in operation, those wishing to give a sum of 
$1 or more to the cause are assured that their gift will 
be used in such a way that it will help accomplish the 
maximum amount of good. 

The service of the prize candidates may be in the 
realm of game or fish protection or propagation; it may 
be in the field of legislation, or it may be in many lines 
which are of vital interest to us as sportsmen. The 
following are only a few of the live subjects, which 
we mention as a guide to prize candidates, and we hope 
that we may be able to add others from your sugges- 
tions: 

The starving elks of Wyoming. 

The anti-pistol and revolver agitation. 

A solution of the state game protection problem. 

National and state game and fish refuges. 

Transplanting of game in decimated areas. 

Broadening of the nursing pond idea in fish planting. 

National and state hunting and fishing licenses. 

Standardization of laws on alien hunting and fishing. 

Our disappearing antelope. 

The predatory animal evil. 
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Covered Wagons and Kings 


HE world’s definition of a king is a one- 
man-power ruler who acted about as he 
pleased. In reality a king was always simply 
the executive head of the nation he ruled, 
and they have gone out of fashion lately. 
The man who piled his belongings into a 
covered wagon, took his wife, children, gun, 
fishhook, plow, cow, dog and seeds, and fol- 
lowed the trail of the sun, was in fact a 
king as much as any crowned monarch ever 
was, for he had to act as executive head of 
a principality entirely his own and to see 
that all the wheels went around all over the 
shop. If he could not do that he never 
reached the end of his journey to set up his 
own house. 

Not all of the covered wagons which 
started West ever arrived; the great bulk of 
them did, but the per cent who failed would 
make a long string of figures also. 

If these failures were gathered together 
they would no doubt make a_ good-sized 
army, but they would bulk small beside the 
ones who kept doggedly on and accomplished 
what they started for, in the end. 

The covered wagon migration was nearly 
all from the East into the West, and it 
seemed to flow in rather level lines. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Pennsylvania 
people usually kept north of a line roughly 
from St. Louis to Denver, and Southerners 
kept south of there; this resulted in the 
transfer of customs, usages, habits and even 
languages from east to west in zones. 

I do not mean that all Southerners kept 
to their own latitude or that Northern men 
did not stray off south, but that the great 
body of home-seekers moved west pretty 
much along their own lines of latitude. 

This was no doubt governed largely by 
man’s own attitude in relation to climate, 
for each climate demands certain things of 
mankind if he is to get the most he can out 
of life; one grows up usually close to the 
place where he was born, and as he grows 
he absorbs the habits and knowledge of his 
neighbors, even to the accent and idioms of 
speech. 

Thus he fixes certain personal habits, 
knowledge, accent and all the things that 
go to make him a native in good standing 
in his own particular locality; this is why 
a Tennesseean, for instance, can be identi- 
fied almost positively by his own neighbor 
no matter where they meet in the world 
years after they have left their home town. 
It also breeds a clan feeling that is strong 
and seems never to die, so that people mi- 
grating from any certain locality usually 
settle down in groups having more or less 
the same general habits and viewpoints and 


who feel the “herd instinct” without know- 
ing it. 

Every man who meets another man from 
his “old home town” or locality feels that 
they both “sort of belong to the same fam- 
ily,” and they stand ready to help each other 

-to be members of the same “tong” without 
any other tie. 

This is what is back of the war story of 
the Missouri boy in charge of a certain 
bunch of mules gathered in Missouri and 
shipped across to France for army duty. 
They got along finely on ship-board until 
they were nearly across, when one of the 
mules kicked the breath out of the Missouri 
boy. When he came to, the young man went 
back and knocked the mule flat with a club, 
then worked over him until the mule opened 
his eyes again; then he said: 

“Looka hyer, mule, I ain’t got nuthin 
agin’ yo’ particular; I’m just handin’ yo’ as 
good as yo’ sent just to show yo’ we're 
neighbors an’ they ain’t no hard feelin’. I 
understand how this hyer blamed ocean 
makes a feller feel, so hits all right!” 

All over the West there are colonies of 
people from the same locality originally, 
and nowadays one finds “Iowa” clubs or 
“Ohio” clubs or “Indiana” societies, etc., 
where anyone from the state is welcome and 
given a brotherly reception even tho he may 
not know a single one of the club members; 
if he belongs to their state it’s all right with 
everybody. 

Many times a company of neighbors set 
out together in the old days with a common 
understanding that they would travel ‘to- 
gether and settle somewhere in a colony. 

These group migrations usually consisted 
of the young men of a neighborhood rather 
than the old people. The young men mar- 
ried and started West to make their for- 
tune; sometimes whole families went to- 
gether from the oldest to the youngest, in- 
cluding the children and the young people 
of marriageable age. 

When this occurred marriages were very 
often contracted before the journey ended, 
or courtships started that resulted in mar- 
riage at the end of the journey, and many 
a romance could be written based on the 
actual experiences of a couple of young folks 
doing the long, slow overland journey as 
members of the same wagon train. 

All of these group migrations were con- 
ducted aleng loosely-organized lines of gov- 
ernment to make everything work smoothly. 

Usually a meeting was held and some man 
of known ability and honesty was elected 
to captain the expedition. He organized his 


? 


wagon train, picked a few assistants and 
held the whole company together so every- 


artment, and glad to have your k 
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body had equal shares of camping facilities, 
grass for stock, water, wood or what-not, as 
the situation might demand. 

This loose organization kept the company 
working without friction and as a unit for 
the common good. 

It kept some one family from straying off 
to camp in an isolated spot where an Indian 
raid might be carried out that would resul! 
in stolen stock or the death of someone 
for while such things were not common 
after the days of the California and Oregon 
migrations of the 50s and 60s, there was, 
here and there, a case every now and then 
where Indians did pull off a raid if they 
thought they could get away with it. 

White bandits of one stamp or anothe 
were responsible for more or less of these 
“Indian” raids, but the effect was the same 
no matter who did it, so the captain of the 
train set his guards, formed his camps and 
conducted his company after such manner 
as seemed best for the common good, and 
there were very few cases of trouble as a 
consequence when one looks at the great 
number of people who made wagon journeys 


‘into the West during the period beginning 


with about 1848 and ending about 1890 or 
a little later. 

Of course, the covered wagon did not en- 
tirely disappear from the old trails until 
even later than 1890, but the big migration 
was over by that time. The long overland 
drive from East to West ceased much be- 
fore 1890 because the railroads sent long 
lines farther west each year almost, and 
they made low rates for settlers who loaded 
their belongings into cars in the East for 
shipment to the rail ends, and then went 
on from there either farther West or to the 
northward or south from the railroad. 

The Union Pacific, Burlington, Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern, Rock Island, Santa 
Fe and Southern Pacific all had much to 
do with opening up of new country, and 
each road brought settlers to go north or 
south from all points along the road from 
one end of it to the other, and the Mil- 
waukee has done the same thing within the 
last few years. 

The coming of these roads spelled the 
end of the old wagon trains, but not of the 
individual wagon outfit, which started its 
wanderings at the west end of the rails and 
went anywhere at will, as the railroad 
brought safety from raiding Indians or white 
bandits, and there was no longer reason 
why many travelers should band together 
for the protection of all. 

The individual traveler cruising the long 
miles of empty land was king of all he sur- 
veyed, for he could pick and choose and 
need consult no one as to where he should 
locate. 

As long as government land was open to 











entry, just that long the individual was as 
well off as any monarch, for he had but to 
follow his own whim to do as he pleased 
without let or hindrance from any man. 

If he came to a place that looked good 
to him he could camp right there, file his 
homestead papers and have a kingdom of 
his own to the extent of 160 acres of virgin 
land, which gave him a quarter section with 
lines running for half a mile straight away 
at right angles from his corner stake. This 
half a mile square of plow land is a fairly 
sood-sized piece, you will find if you try to 
turn it all upside down with one plow and 
one team! Did you ever try it? Or try to 
pick all the corn that would grow on that 
half mile square? Some job for one man 
with one team, brother! 

Yet miles and miles on end of the finest 
black loam soil on the continent went un- 
der the plow and changed from a buffalo 
grass desert and plain to what is now one 
of the greatest producing areas of farm 
land in all the world, and the change was 
wrought inside of fifty years and largely 
with the one-man-one-team-one-plow method. 

During that period of change every man 
was busy all the time—because he had to 
be to keep up with the march of the days. 

Spring came today; tomorrow it was sum- 
mer, and next day it was fall! That is the 
way it seemed, for work was always piled 
up ahead in those pioneering days; there 
was so much to be done, and one man could 
only do his bit, leaving a mountain of work 
ahead which seemed never to grow lower 
or nearer. 

Yet with all this work everybody was 
happy as a usual thing; law and order pre- 
vailed and peace brooded over the land, for 
there was no time for strife; strife came 
later with prosperity, avarice, greed and the 
inborn cussedness of an element of humanity 
that can always be depended on to get all 
they can at the other fellow’s expense and 
without regard to right or anything else— 
they always tear down, but never build up. 

As long as the old pioneer people had 
work to do, peace prevailed, but when they 
had largely finished the hard work, then 
what they had created excited the greed of 
the schemer, who began plotting to get the 
finished product for the least possible cost 
to himself, and he usually had cash to use 
as a bait in one way or another. 

Many a pioneer, king of his own estate, 
has listened to the voice of the money 
lender, who pictured great results from the 
use . a little money, and ended by losing 
his all. 

\ class of shrewd money lenders, who 
never knew there was such a thing as a 
conscience or that honor is a real com- 
modity, came into the West about when the 
pioneers had won their fight with the natural 
conditions and turned the plains into a farm. 

lhe farms were not finished yet, but they 
were safe because they would produce a 
surplus that was used largely for betterment 


all the time, thus making the farm and home 
lor the owners more real every day. 

lhese the money lender would approach 
and talk to, and as he talked the hard- 


|, hard-working pioneer saw with new 

t little money would ‘hasten the day 

len he could afford to ease up a bit and 

take a little rest. 

Sometimes the schemer would work six 
s or a year trying to lend his money 
ine extra fine farm in such a way that 
stened good and visioned better, but 

was really a rotten proposition because of 

small type “agreements” printed into 

a ular form” of mortgage that thru the 

Clement of time alone would be almost im- 

of redemption. 

farmer who took on one of these 

llsages worked from that day on with 

lstone of 6 per cent (or often much 
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more) interest dragging him down in spite 
of all he could do. 

Many times he had to sacrifice stock or 
crop to pay an interest payment when due— 
and the little feature of payment, “when 
due,” was one of the screws of the mortgage 
that slowly but surely shut down to finally 
squeeze the pioneer off of his land and give 
it to the money lender, which was exactly 
according to the original plot of the schemer 
who made the loan. 

The pioneer as a usual thing was naturally 
a man of imagination—he must be built that 
way to be a pioneer. 

He dreamed his dreams and had _ his 
visions; he did not see a dry buffalo grass 
plain at all, nor could he see a desert shim- 
mering in the blazing heat of midsummer. 
What he saw was waving fields, cattle, hogs, 
corn! On the heat-racked desert he saw 
only the results of forty days’ rain! 

It was not a hard matter for a smooth 
crook to “talk up” a loan to bring other, 
still better, visions to the mind of the king 
of the land. 

Usually the pioneer was rather a poor 
business man—dreamers are not noted as 
money makers in every-day life—and he was 
apt to overlook the little clause in the mort- 
gage which made it necessary to pay the 
interest “when due,” and gave entry to the 
money lender in case of “default of pay- 
ment.” That didn’t mean much to the king 
when he signed the papers; he had to wait 
until that little “when due” date rolled 
around to realize how neatly he had been 
tricked into an agreement which he must 
fulfill or lose his title. 

When he did realize it, then the element 
of time came in and he was between the 
devil and the deep sea, for he had mort- 
gaged his holdings, could give no security 
for another loan and he had no money to 
pay with. 

The only thing he could do was to sell 
crops or stock for what he could get at a 
forced sale to raise enough to pay interest, 
which only left him worse off than before, 
for he still had all his original debt to pay 
and he had less chance of paying the next 
payment by reason of his smaller holdings 
of stock or grain. 

These forced sales were usually watched 
by agents of the money lenders, who at- 
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tended the sale with cash on hand and 
started with a low bid and then bid a shade 
higher than the highest bidder and took the 
stock or grain at sacrifice figures in the 
end, which gave them a nice profit on a 
quick turnover of smal] sums. 

In reality this was about like getting 20 
per cent or more on their farm loans instead 
of the 6 per cent written into the contract 
that brought on the forced sale. 

This all works out to the end that a king 
can be a king and make good as long as 
he sticks to his job of being king, but he 
gets “off soundings” right away when he 
tries to play another fellow’s game, and this 
holds true whether he is a regular king 
elected or appointed or whatever it is they 
do to make a king, or whether he just goes 
out and takes up a quarter section of gov- 
ernment land and starts in to being a king 
on his own hook. 

Just being a king isn’t so much of a job, 
but holding a king’s job down so it doesn’t 
erupt or revolute or blow up or something 
right under a fellow’s feet in some totally 
unexpected and entirely ungentlemanly man- 
ner is some chore—believe you me it is! 

While the pioneer was king in his own 
right, he didn’t work at it to any great ex- 
tent. His job was keeping his kingdom 
going from the day he said “whoa!” to his 
team and climbed down out of his covered 
wagon to drive a corner stake in the middle 
of a wilderness. 

His kingdom started right then and there, 
and it was his to “have and to hold,” to 
defend and improve, to plow and to plant, 
to live and rear his family on just as long 
as he was king. 

When he gave up his kingship he became 
only a citizen among citizens, and not so 
very long afterward he found himself to be 
a stranger in a strange land where nobody 
knew him and he had no reputation. 

His son, the prince, likely followed him 
and took over management of the improved 
place that he had worked his very soul into, 
and the day of the new king is not the day 
of the old, for the prince that was is the 
king of now—used to electric light, phones, 
radio, paved roads, jazz, speed and cars that 
can do sixty as easily as a swallow, as long 
as the cop doesn’t see it—and the new king 
that was the prince chap of pioneer days 
knows enough about power usually to “hit 
on all six!” 

The old pioneer had his gun that shot one 
bullet at a time and knew how to use it; 
when he hunted, the game was plenty and 
he went after it on foot or with a horse, 
and he always brought home the meat, killed 
clean with one shot. 

Today his son, the new king, piles into 
a high-powered machine, takes a_ scatter 
pump-gun and bores into the gray light of 
dawn as fast as he can go and dodge the 
speed cops. 

All day long the big machine roars up 
one road, down another and on again, with 
only short stops here and there to feverishly 
hunt a spot of choice cover—skim the cream 
and away! He covers easily 200 miles a 
day by this method. 

The machine is swiftly curing its own 
evils, however, for the living things are 
joining the ghosts in the sandhills so fast 
that when the prince of now is ready to 
step into his father’s shoes there will be 
nothing left to shoot except lounge-lizards, 
soda-hounds and the hectic and over-plentiful 
jazz-bird. 

Perhaps the pioneer will live to see it 
done—likely he will—and that will be a 
good enough way to end. the story for the 
pioneer; the old king of the covered wagon 
days is old and all a-weary, brother, a-weary 
with the ways of now, and he is ready to 
start on the last long trail that ends where 
nobody knows. 
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BIG GAME 












State 

Dera Mooss Rassrr Squmaz. Quan 
1 31¢ . nope 15-Jan. 31..' Nov. 1-Feb. 29.. 
2 Nov. 15¢ Aug. 20-Dec.31 ¢ tee 
3 wild ° seer Oct 15-Dec. 3136 
4 I5¢@ — May 15-Jan 15 Dec. 20-Feb. 29¢ 
5 Aug. 1-Sept l4¢¢ Nov. 1-Jan. 15 Nov. l-Jan. 153¢. 
6 Oct. 12-Oct. 15¢ Oct. 1, 1936 
7 a 1-Dec. 1 t. 8, 1925 
8 Nov at ae oe oer: oe oe 31.. 
9 Nov b No open season. .. 
10 Florida z Nov. 20-Feb. 15 Nov. 20-Feb "se Nov. 20-Feb. 15 
3 Oct. 1-Feb. 29 34 Nov 20-Feb. 29 
12 . . v. 1-Jaa. 31. 
13 No open season . ° ion 1-Nov. 15 ¢ 
4 . N 10-Jan. le 1-Dec. 1¢ Nov. 10-Dec. 10.. 
15 Apr. i-Ja ug. 1-N w Nov. 10-Dec. 20 
16 i-jan.1 Nov. 1, 1927 
17 ., Aug. 1-Jan.1$¢. No open season 
18 Nov. as Dec “31... July 1-Dee. 15.. Nov. 15-Jan.1.... 





Nov. 15-Mar. 1 


Feb. 29...' Oct. 1-Mar. 
No open season... . 


. Ju y 
0 4 1 Feb. 29 Oct. 1-Oct. 31 ¢ 





19 Louisiana, 
20 Maines 


No open season 





























































; Nov. 10-Jan. 1 Sept. 1-Oct. 15@.| Nov. 10-Jan.1.. 
No open season Oct. 20-Feb. 299. Oct. 20-Nov. 20 Oct. 20-Nov. 20¢ 
No open season... Oct. 15-Jan. 319. Oct. 15-Ort. 313 Oct. 15, 1926 
Bg No open season... Oct. 15-Mar.1$.., Oct. 15-Jan. 17 ..| Oct. 15-Nov. 20.. 
& a sos. +eee| Nov. 1-Mar. 1 
< June 1-Dec. 31 Nov. 10-Dec. 31.. 
& No open season . No open season. . . 
7 SR Sept. 16-Dee. 31. No open season 
a ? adae ( za 5 Nov. 1-Dec Sept. 24-Sept.303} 
& 30 w Hampshire Oct. 15-Nov. 304 No open seaso: Oct. 1-Feb. 29 Oct. 1, 1929 No open season 
5 31 | New Jersey Nov. 10-Dec. 15 may 10-Dec. 15.. Nov. 10-Dec 
32 New Mexico . : 2 v. 20-Nov. 30% wov 1-Dec. att. 
33 New York @ : No open season Oct. 15-Mar.1 f bet 15-Nov. 15t t1,19256. 
34 Long Island... « Oct. 15-Mar. 1 $9. Nov. 1-Dec. 31 fey i-Dee. 31. 
35 ar Local laws ocal laws. .. 
36 No open season : No open season 
37 Obi : Nov. 15-Jaa. 1 Sept. 15-Oct. 20... No open season 
38 Oklahoma . 4 > Dec. 1-Dec. 31 
‘ { Bast No open season ' No open season No open season @ 
39 | Oregon} wane No open season sescesececess| SOPt. 15-Oct. 153 | Oct. 14-Oct. 286 
4 | Pennsylvania ‘ saeate Nov. 1-Dec. 15...) Nov. 1-Nov. 303. Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 
41 Rhode Island Nov. 1-Dee. $1... Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 
42 | South Carolina pt. l-Mar, 1 pt. l-Mar. 1 Nov. 29-Mar. I 
43 » Dakota sceegassensee 
44 one June I-Jan. 1 
46 
7 t No open season Oct. 1-Feb. 29 d 3 
48 at Nov. 1-Feb. 1 Nov. 1-Peb.1¢... 
{ East Oct. 1 a 
« ington) West Oct. 1 2 
50 «=—- West Virginia Oct. 1-Dee. 31.... Nov. 1-Nov. 30 
51 = Wisconsi oD season Oct. 25-Jan. 15¢.. Oct. 15-Jan. 1¢ No open season 
62 | Wyoming 1925 Wi cnsse 
53 Nov 1-Dec. 14¢¢ 
fA ° (2) 
5 Dec. 1-Dec. 10¢ Sept 15, 1927 
< 56 let 1-Nov. 30¢ 4 
a 57 Sept. 1-Apr.1¢¢ 
< 58 « Oct. 1-Nov. 15¢¢ Nov. 1-Feb. 29 ° ° ° 
| 59 io® Sept. 15-Nov. 15g@ No open season.. No open season 
o 60 Prince Edward Island* Nov. 1-Feb. 1 . ‘ aos 
61 Quebec 8 f %.. 8 Oct. 15-Jan. 31 
62 Saskatchewan * Nov.15-Dec lage No 
63 | Yukon Aug. 1-Mar.1¢ .. Aug. 1-Mar.1¢ 
64 | Newfoundland No open season Sept. 20-Jan. 1 
65 | Lower California (Northero Distret) * @ Sept. 1-Feb. 29¢ Sept. 1-Feb. 29 
MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS** 
(The seasons bere shown are the timesavhen migratory game birds may be banted without viuisting either Federal reguistions of State laws) 
Stats Y BLAcK-BELLIED 
Deex, Goose _ 
Baant, Coot waged fe ve Wooncocs Ran | Dove 
PLovers, AND on JACKSNIPE 
GALUNULE Yun10wines 
1 Nov. 1-Dec. 31...; Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Oct. 16-Jan. 31 . 
3 Oct. 15-Nov. 30..| Sept: 1-Dec. 1532 
a Nov. 1-Dec. 31¢ Sept 1-Nov. 30. .| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 
5 0 open season...| Sept bet 31.. 
6 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 8 1980... 
7 Oct. 8-Nov. 98 Sept. 12-Nov. 30 No opea season 
8 Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 1-Dec. 158. 
9 Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 pan ee 
10 Nov 1- Dec. 31 Nov. 20-Nov. 30..| Nov. 20-Jan. 31. 
n Nov. 1-Dec. 31... Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Nov. 20-Jan. 31 
12 .| Sept. 1-Nov. 30. .| Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
13 Nov. 10, 1929 Sept. 16-Nov. 30.| Sept. 1-Sept. 30 
4 Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| No open season 
15 Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 No open season... 
16 } Yov. 30 Sept. 1-Oct. 15 
17 30. .| Sept. 1-Dee. 15 
18 Sept. 16-Dec. 31 
19 Sey c. 31 Sept. 1 No open season... 
20 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Nov. 1-Jan Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31.) Aug. 16-Nov. 30 16-Dec. 31 No open season 
16-Dec. 31 16-Dec. 31 No open Reason 
HA t.16-Dec. 31¢ 16-Dec. 31 Sept. 16-Oct. 1 
be 1-Jan. 31 an. 3) Sept. 16-Dec. 31 
< 16—Dec. 31 16-Dec. 31 Ne 
5 6-Dec. } 16-Dec. 1 .? 
re t. 16-Dec. 31 16-Dec. 31., No open season...| Sept. 1 No open season 
o N 16-Dec. 31 16-Dec. 31 Sept Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
= New Ilafopshire g. 16-Nov. 30 16-De~. 31.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Sept No open season... 
z New Jerse g. 16-Nov. 30 16-Jan. 31 Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Sept No open season 
£ 
gs 31 | New Mexico pt. 1-Dec. 15. .| Oct. 1-Jan. 15 nie Sept Sept. 1-Dec. 15.. 
32 | New York ig. 16-Nov. 30... Sept. 16-Dec. 31. Oct. 1-Nov. 30 t No open season 
33 Long Island ug _ Nov. 30..) Oct. 16-Jan. 31 Oct. 1-Nov. 30 t 2 
34 | North Carolina F Dec. 15 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Nev. 1-Dec. 31 Sept ep 15 
35 North Dakota 18 Oct. 16.., Sept. 16-Oct. 16... Oct. 1-Oct. 16... Sept. No open season 
36 | Ohio 16-Dec. 31..| Sept. 16-Dec. $1... Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Nov No open season 
37 | Oklahoma 1-Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Jan. 15 Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
{East Sept. 16-Dec. 31 .| Sept. 16-Dec. 31 No open season 
38 | Oregon) West Oct. 1-Jan. 15 ...| Oct. 1-Jan : No open season 
$9 | Pennsylvania Sept. 16-Nov. 30. | Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Oct. 1-Nov 30 No open season 
40 =| Rhode Isiand. Oct. 1-Jan. 15 Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Nov 1-Nov 30 No open season 
41 | South Carolina Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Sept. 1-Dec. 15. .| Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Nov. 1-Jan 31.. 
42 | South Dakota Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Sept. 16-Oct. 15..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Oct. 1-Nov. 30.. No open season... 
43 | Tennessee p. 31 Nov. 1-Jan. 31 No open season Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
44 | Texas Nov 31¢..| No open season Nov. 1-Dec. 316. . 
45 | Utahe On le * pen Nc open season? 
46 | Vermont Sept. 16-Nov. 30.| Oct. ")-Oet. 31 No open season No open 1D 
7 | Virginia | Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30..| Sept. 1-Dec. 15.. 
(East Sept. 16-Dec. 31¢ Sept. 16-Nov. 30%, No open season 
48 Washington{ | West Oct. 1-Jan. 15... . Oct. 1-Nov. 30 No open season. 
49 West Virginie 31. | Oct. 15-Dec. 14 Oct. 15-Nov “30. Sept. 16-Nov. 30 No open season 
50 | Wisconsin 2» pt. 16-Dec. 20..; No does season Sept. 16-Nov. 30. No open season. 
51 | Wyoming Sept. 16-Dec 16. Sept. 16-Dec. 16. 16-Dec. 16 .., Sept. 1-Nov. 30.., No open season 
52 | Alb erte Sept. 15 Dec 14 15-Dec. 14.'.. . Sept. 15-Dec. 14. No open season 
53 | Br. Columbia @ 1¢ 1-Dec. 1¢ ek Sept. 1-Dee. 1 4 se 
SM Manitobe 0 15-Nov. 30.| Sept. 15-Nov. 30. Sept. 15-Nov. 30.) Sept. 15, 1927... 
< 55 \ 15-Nov. 30. Sept. 15-Nov. 30.| Sept. 15-Dec. 3 cpeeapeink 
i) 56 1-Dec. 14 . Sept. 1-Dec. 14 
< 57 15-Nov Sept. 15-Nov. 30.| Sept. 15-Dee. 31 yebseesol 
be 58 1-Dec. 15. .' Sept. 15-Oct. 15 .| Sept. 1-Dec. 1 No open season 
S | 59 | Pr Edward Isl 5-Nov. 30.| Sept. 15-Nov. 30.| Sept. 1-Dec. 44 ietaoe 
60 | Quebec S 1-Dec. 14. .| Sept. 1-Dec. 14. .| Sept. 1-Dec. 14 
61 Saskatchewan Sept. 15-Dec. 31.., Sept. 15-Dec. 31 Scveneces ept. 15-Dec. 31 
62 Yukon Sept 1-Dee Me. Sept. 1-D opt. 1-Dec. 14 
63 | Newfoundland...| Sept, 20-Jan. 1 @ Sept. 20-Jan. 1 
64 {| Lower California \ Sept. 1-Feb. 29.| Sept. 1-Feb. 29... Sept. 1-Feb. 29 
“Laws of 1923 not received. Local exceptions tCertain species 
OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME, 
Che above table of the open seasons on game for 1923 in the United States 


Washington, D. C 
t, Interstate Commerce in Game, 
ates When the 
exceptions to the 
Survey, and 


(compiled by 
Bureau 





) 
U. S. Bureau of | 
and Frank I ual 
here shown are in 


survey, 





season 1S 





season 1S given 
to the regular table sent out by the 
the above department at Washington. 


siological 


—— 





George A. 


closed for a fixed period, 
provisions shown here covering most of the states, 


which may be secured by anyone applying to the 


UPLAND GAME 





| 














| | Iwrnopucsp 

Groves —— Onicnrn | Pumasawr | 
Nov. 15-Dec. 14..' Dec. 1-Mar. 31g.) 1 
gccedueatcscacelonsaseonsnesaccene 2 
No open season. “Oct. 1-Nov. 1.- 3 
Dec. 15, 1928 Nov. 10-Jan IS¢ e| 4 
Sept. 15-Oct. Z No open 5 
Sept. 15-Oct. 1 Sept. 1 190... No open season.../ 6 
Oct. 8-Nov Oct. 8-Nov. 238. 7 
Nov. 15-Dec. 31. (0 open season. ° ; 8 
Yo open season. aan "No open season.... 9 
Nov. 20-Dec. 19 Nov. 20-Dec. 194.| Nov. 20-Feb. 15. -| 10 





No open season. . 


Sept. 15-Oct. ist No open season 
No open season. 0-Nov. 21 
Nov Mo Dec. 20 oat Oe 31. 
Nov. 1-Dec. 15 t. 1, 1927 
No open season. See = 30. 
Nov. 15-Jan. 1 oe 

P wee eeee| Nov. 3, 1926. ° 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30 . Sensacevesscecese 


Nov. 10-Jan. 1... 
Oct. 20-Nov. 20 
Oct. 15-Nov. 202 | 1926..... ° 
No open season @ | Sept. 16-Oct. 1... 


No open season .. Noo 





Sept. 24-Sept. 30. Aug 16-Aug. 31 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30 ervecee oeee 
Nov. 10-Dec. 15.. 
No open season... 
Oct. 1-Nov. 154 

Nov. } Dee, 2)... 
Local la’ 


Nov. 10-Dec. 15 
No open season... 





Sept 16-Dc!. 16 $@| Sept. 16-Oct. 16 
Nov. 15-Nov. 25 

open season .. 
No open season 


Sept. 10-Oct. 31. 
a at sca Sie sces seca “a 


1-Nov. 30 
Nov. 1- a a eoscese 
No open eleseece ae 
Sept. 16-Oet. 15: .| Sept. 16-Oct. 15... 
No open season... ..-....--..+-+-- 
No open eae No open seasont.. 
open season ?..' No open season® 


Oct. 1-Oct. 31 sneeerecreeees 
Nov. 1-Feb.1¢ Crececorercccces 
(a 


(a) 
Oct. 15-Nov. 30 


Oct. 4-Oct 86 Sept. 20- Sept. te 





Sept. 15-Nov. 15.| Sept. 15-N 

Oct. 15-Oct. $1...) Oct. 15-Oct. 31... 
(9) eeece oeesece 

Oct. 15-Oct. 22 Oct. 15-Oct. 22... 

No open season @ ose ree 

Sept. 1-Jan. 1 Sept. 1-Jan.1.... 


Oct. 15-Nov. 14¢ . Srecsece 
Oct. 15-Nov. 202 No open season... 
Oct. 15-Nov Lg 








No open season... 
Nov. lan. 31¢ 





No open season... 
No ——— season? 


oe 15, 


No open peason. 
No open season. 
No open season. 
No open season 4 
No open season. . 


Nov.10- 
No open 
Oct. 18, 25, 
Nov. 1- 


Nov. 20-Feb.29¢, U 
eo e 1 





2 

13 

| i 

No open season 15 
Nov. 1-Dec. 15...| 16 
tereverecs ee 7 
Nov. 15, 1924... it 


Nov. 15-Feb. 152.| 19 
2 





Nov. 10-Jan.1¢..| 21 
22 


-o+-| 1926 eee 
1924 eS ee e 
. Jan.1-May 12. 2 

Dec. 1-Dec. 31...) 26 

27 








No open season. ‘| 2a 
30 





Dec ahd - open season 1 

Nov. Sestounts 30.| 32 
Read 33 
Dec. 3 





miei cite Nov. 15.1931....| 38 


No open season |} 30 


Oct. i4-Oct. 28¢¢) No open season 


Nov. 1- 


Nov. 1- 


No open season. 








Oct 1,1925...... 
*) , 
Sept 15, 1927..... 


No open season... 
No open season 





Nov. 30¢| Nov.1-Nov.30.... 40 
Dee. 82. co]... vee-s-ceecereee 41 
Nov. 29-Mar. 1 42 

43 


Nov. 15, 1928 - “4 
Nov. 1-Dee.31¢a 45 
rac 46 





tess: 1-Feb. 16 
(*) 





Oct. 15-Nov. 30... 50 






































Sept. 1-Dec oaneepane 
Oct. 1-Oct et Oct. 1-Oct. 31... ase 
Sept. 1-Mar. 15 Sept. 1-Mar. 15.../....-....000 
Sept. W-Jam. 3...}...cccccrcccccsces 
| 65 
OTHER GAME 
(Season closed in States and Provinces not mentioned) 
BIG GAME GAME BIRDS 
M Lee i a PraRmioan 
3 a - 
4 Wyoming . (*) 
s | Mes | Dee. 1-Dec. 10.¢ Alaska ... Sept Mar. 
6 aliforni: Vashington . 
; (N. District) * |S Feb 3.8% -| Atberta...-.....| Oct. 15-Oct. 31. 
. Manitoba . Oct. 1-Oct. 20. 
9 -@ oe ——— Northwest Ter...) Sept. 1-Jan. 1 
10 Bear uebec . ..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 
(Unprotected in other States) oe wan* Oct, 1-Oct. 31 
TT encnnionioeianaea emcee} PUM ..scccssce Bept. 1-Mar. 15. 
a2 te a Nov. 1-Feb. 29 Newfoundland | Sept. 20-Jan. 1. 
M Alaska ... Oct. 1-July 1.6 - oopeeaia 
15 Arka) ° © open season @ 
ig | California Oct. 15-Mar. 1. Rezpermp** 
7 uisians . Nov. 1-Feb. 15. 
18 ae Nov. 15-Mar, | 
19 New Yor Oct. 15- Nov. 15 Sept. 1-Oct. 30. 
20 Oklaboma pen season. ict. 
Pennsylvania Nov. 1-Dec. 15. wt. 16-Nov. 35. 
9 South ina... Oct. 1-Mar. 15. Aug. 16-Nov. 15. 
22 tah Sept. 1-May 1 Sons 1-Oct. 30. 
23 | Washington . ° .| Sept. 1-Oct. 30. 
24 Wisconsin Nov. 10-Dec. 1 No -| Aug. ot 15. 
Pennsylvania ...| Sept. 1-Oct. 30. 








Aug. 20-June 30. 





28 Carisovo 

29 _—_ 

30) Alaska . --- Aug. 20-Dee. 31.0 
31 Alberta . Nov ¥ Dec. 14.4 

31 | Br. Columbia®. 

a v-s..| Dee. i Dee. 10.¢ 
by Ter 

Kal 

35 fe 

36 

37 | Saskatchewan *. 

38 Yukon ... ug. 1-Mar.1.¢ 

39 Newfoundland . Oct. 21-Jan. 31.¢ 

0 cee - eal 

a Es 

42 4 gia a 
43 ieee -- No open season.¢ 

“4 Mon Oct. 15-Nov. 15.9) 





ee 
=a 

g 

aE | 
& 


45 | Pe vos lag ‘| Dee. i-Dee. 15 & 
irginia « 





47 pt. 15-Nov. 15.8 
=} 48 ae adesnendhcniesdic 
49 Goat 
Fr OA 
51 - ¥ = 
Alaska ... - | Aug 20-Oct. 31.0 
Idaho ......,...| No open scason.@ 
52 | Alberta . ...| Sept. 1-Oct. 31.¢ 
53 Br. Columbia®. . (*) 
‘4 Northwest Ter. *) Sept. ! Apr. 1 
55 Yukon ..... Aug. 1-Mar.1.¢ 
56 
87 
58 
59 | 
o |———_— a 
6 


Alaska .........) Avg 20-Dee. 31.¢¢ 


2 No open season.¢ 

rte... Sept. 1-Oct. 31. ¢¢ 

Br. Columbia* e | 
63 | Northwest Ter... Dec. 1-Apr. 1.0 
Yukon Aug. 1 lLé 


“A 


*Males only. 


1923 


Lawyer, 
of Biological 


Chie 
Survey). 
the date terminating the closed 








South Carolina ane 16-Nov. 15. 
Virginia..... Aug. 16-Nov. 15. 
—_— ——— 
Sace Hen 
California . Aug. 1-Sept. 15.¢ 
Idaho .. Aug. 1-Aug. 31f 
Montana Sept. 15-Sept.240 
Nevada . Aug. 16-Aug. 31 
Oregon ..... | No open season.* 
Washington .....| (2) 
Vyoming .......| Aug. l-Aug. 15. 
DAYS EXCEPTED 


All bunting prohibited on— 
Sundays.—lIp all States and Prov- 
inces east of the 105th meridian, 
except Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan,Texas, Wisconsin, and Quebec. 
Mondsays.—For waterfowl locally in 

Maryland and North Carolina. 


Tuesdays.—For waterfowl ca the 


Other days.—for waterfow! locally 
in Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. 


Election day.—In Allegany, Balti- 
more, Cecil, Charles, Frederick, 
and Harford Counties, Maryland. 

Days when snow is on the 
ground.—In New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, and Maryland 


and Canada has been received from the 


f U. 8. 


Warden, 
seasons 


Game 
The open 


which are attached 
chief of 








i 
sass 





—it— si 
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The Dry-Fly in America 


A series, of papers having to do with a subject 
of increasing interest to every trout fisherman 


-PART I 


o. W. 


CHAPTER X (Continued) 


nent are sO many elements entering 
other than 
swinging the rod properly, so much of wind 


into the successful cast 


ind current, of local conditions, differing 
from those on other streams, that one always 
finds himself at a loss to know just what to 
do. In the last chapter I endeavored to give 
the reader a glimpse at the modus operandi 
f casting, knowing full well that he, fishing 
his own stream, would not find them clear, 
idequate or complete. As was asserted in 
that chapter over and over again, there is 
ust one royal road to casting skill, and that 
: thru much casting, continuous and close 
pplication to all the many elements that 


CASTS, CASTING AND CASTERS 


Smith 


sect brought down by the stream would 
possibly move. You do not, or rather you 
should not, make such a cast, dry-fly fishing, 
but it will serve as an illustration of what 
is meant by the drag. Surely the reader 
who is at all acquainted with the way of a 
trout with a fly has seen a fish following an 
insect, just an inch or two below it, appar- 
ently eyeing it hungrily, yet not daring to 
strike. Had you observed carefully I think 
you would have discovered that the fly was 
moving, acting suspiciously, from the fish’s 
Remember, I am _ speaking of 
over-fished streams, where the drag means 
much to the trout, and not of those Western 


viewpoint. 











Good water for dry-fly man 


enter in to influence rod, line and feathers. 
Let me say once more that no man ever be- 
came an expert dry-fly handler by merely 
studying rules, or even practicing with the 
ight rod and enameled line on the marge 
of a city park lagoon, e’en tho his instructor 
were a past master of the gentle art and 
well able to teach. That is not fishing. 
Now let us go a-fishing and discover if we 
iy what some of the problems of “real 
ife e. 
Perhaps there is nothing more vexatious 
0 lry-fly fisherman than what is known 
books as “the drag.” Every writer 
has a deal to say about it, but no more than 
eler, once he has come to call the 
its right name, for from the very 


arst rt with the floating fly he has made 


ts iaintance. In a word, the drag is 
on of the current or wind upon the 
ragging” the fly unnaturally across 
ice. You cast over the main cur- 
ur line bellies down, touches the 
moving water, and the fly is drawn 
d into the current as no living in- 





waters on which any sort of feather will win 
a plethora of fish. But let me quote from 
George A. B. Dewar: 

It is not hard for anyone who has studied the 
movements of trout in clear streams to under- 
stand the offense a wary fish will take at the 
appearance of a dragged fly. Trout do not like 
even the natural insects to play pranks upon the 
water. It is common to see a fish back down- 
stream closely attending a fluttering olive dun 
for several feet, almost touching the insect with 
its nose the while, and yet ultimately decline to 
take it. The dragged artificial fly, however, is 
so unlike anything in nature that the only won- 
der is a trout in fair condition, and above the 
size of a fingerling, ever takes it—a thing which 
does occur perhaps once in a thousand casts. 
(“The Book of the Dry-Fly,”’ page 59.) 

The foregoing quotation will warn the 
dry-fly angler, or rather the would-be dry-fly 
angler, what a stiff proposition he is up 
against in attempting to cast a simon-pure 
floating fly. Again I must.repeat what was 
said regarding learning to use the various 
casts: there is but one road leading to dry- 
fly skill, and that is the way of much toil. 
Again, it is as difficult to express what you 
mean with written words as it is to ex- 
emplify your thought with rod and line on 
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a stream. I have almost given up the latter; 
how foolish, then, to attempt the former! 
However, in chatting about these various 
matters | may be able te set the reader’s 
own mind milling, which is the important 
thing. 

Perhaps about the only way, fronted with 
an impossible cross-current, in which the 
angler can overcome the drag, is by casting 
a slack line. This is going contrary to all 
well recognized principles of fly fishing, for 
most of us have come to believe that a slack 
Well, we will have to 
risk the danger of failing to hook a few 
trout in order to conquer the drag. By 
casting a slack line I mean this. Let us 


line spells lost fish. 


suppose the current producing drag is be- 
tween us and the spot we wish the fly to 
float over. The cast is made, not to the 
exact spot, but slightly above, with force 
enough to send the fly well beyond. Stopped 
in mid-flight, the lure descends, the spare 
line held in the left hand is released and 
the extra line shoots on and out, above the 
fly. You understand what must inevitably 
take place if the rodster has understood the 
varying currents and properly executed the 
maneuver. The fly floats down naturally 
for a brief space of time, while the current 
eats up the slack line, bellying up-stream. 
Photographs and diagrams will not help 
overly much, for no two problems are ex- 
actly similar; yet from the foregoing I think 
the reader gets the idea. 

It will be objected by some that the 
maneuver will prevent hooking the fish. The 
slack is not great, the angler ready to strike 
on the rise or even before, as has already 
been emphasized. Do not wait for the fly 
to drag; lift sharply before the current gets 
in its pull. The drag cannot be wholly over- 
come, but by constant vigilance the angler 
can largely minimize it. Remember, there 
is nothing more alarming to the trout than 
a fly dragging athwart the current, so study 
every swirl and eddy, speculating as to what 
will happen when the fly is sent out upon 
the water. In dry-fly fishing it is not alone 
the sport where the fly is to alight that must 
be studied; currents in between that will 
grasp the line, as well as wind above, must 
be taken into consideration. Do you wonder 
that I said the drag could not be wholly 
eliminated? Nevertheless it is truly surpris- 
ing what an understanding rodster can do 
once he sets himself seriously to study the 
problem. 

In dry-fly fishing there is actually little 
of that poetic, “the fly struck right in the 
center of the widening ring of circles which 
betokened a rising fish.” The fact of the 
matter is, if the fly were so to strike on the 
surface of a glassy pool the fish would be 
frightened into seven fits and not reappear 
again in that locality for some time. Of 
course, were there much current, or a sur- 
face roughened by wind, the situation would 
be somewhat modified. Never cast directly 
to a rising fish with a dry-fly. The tiny 
bunch of feathers should strike above and 
float down over the spot where the fish is 
lying, as would happen nine times out of 
ten in nature. The drag must not get in 
its work before the fly reaches the spot oc- 
cupied by the feeding fish. Lest the reader 
be led to think that there is no place for 
the dry-fly on fast water, | assure him now 
there is, and the next chapter will be de- 
voted to its consideration. As practiced in 
England, the dry-fly was not born to meet 
fast-water problems. 

Speaking of hooking a rising trout on a 
slack line, Samuel G. Camp makes the fol- 
lowing observations: 


The seasoned wet-fly fisherman, accustomed 
fishing a fairly taut line, will soon learn to strike 
his trout with the loose line, most often used 
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in dry-fly casting with really fewer resultant 
misses than is the average when using the 
sunken fly and a tight line fished down-stream 
or partly down and across. That the average 
angler whose dry-fly knowledge is confined 
wholly to a greater or lesser familiarity with the 
literature of the subject seriously doubts his 
ability—or that of any man—to strike his fish 
successfully with a slack line is, I am sure, a 
fact; and this identical thing, possibly more 
than anything else, is responsible for the hesi- 
tancy with which the confirmed wet-fly fisher- 
man turns to the dry-fly. In point of fact the 
trick is soon picked up and the angler finds his 
percentage of trout well hooked really larger 
than when wet-fly fishing. (“Fishing With 
Floating Flies,” page 86.) 

Undoubtedly Mr. Camp is right in his 
conclusion, for, as he points out, and as has 
been emphasized several times in these 
papers, the dry-fly, more closely approxi- 
mating the natural insect and being fished 
naturally, is taken more earnestly by the 
trout. The percentage of pricked and foul- 
hooked trout dry-fly fishing is away below 
the average in wet-fly fishing. I think the 
truthfulness of this assertion will appear to 
anyone giving the dry-fly a serious try-out. 
As a rule the correctly presented dry-fly is 
not questioned by the fish, but taken in- 
stantly and with a rush that makes hooking 
easy. Then, too, the dry-fly man works up- 
stream, against the current, and the fish are 
hooked “over the shoulder” as it were—the 
proper method of fishing, by the way. 

I realize full well that the statement in the 
closing sentence of the last paragraph will 
move some anglers to critical remarks; 
nevertheless it must stand. 


As is well known by readers of Outdoor 
Life, I am an advocate of up-stream fishing 
in all fly-work, wet or dry, believing that 
when so casting I can lay a prettier and 
more seductive fly. In slack-line casting it 
is almost absolutely necessary, for if the cast 
is made with the current, the pull of the 
water will keep the line taut in spite of the 
angler’s best efforts. The cast should not 
be made directly up-stream when the angler 
is standing in the water or upon the bank 
as for that matter, but rather quartering, 
so that it can float down untrammeled and 
uninfluenced by the thread. Later on we 
will talk of the proper spot in the current 
to touch; just now we are interested only 
in the reasons for an up-stream cast. 


Admitted at once, trout lie with their 
heads pointed against the current; you never 
saw a fish lie with head down-stream—prob- 
ably because food comes down with the 
flowage and because it is easier for the fish 
to rise against the current as it is easier 
for a bird to rise against the wind. If a 
fish does rise against the current, it stands 
to reason that the fly must strike above his 
position. Now then, when he shoots upward, 
slanting against the current, the angler 
standing below him strikes sharply, pulling 
the line taut “over the trout’s shoulder,” as 
already described. Under no circumstances 
will the fly be pulled away from the fish, as 
often occurs in undertaking to strike a fish 
down-stream, because he slants against the 
pull of the line and not with it. Try this 
out and discover for yourself whether or not 
it is a fact. So certain am I these days of 
the value of the up-stream position in the 
matter of hooking trout that when I discover 
a good pool, if compelled to work with the 
current, I go around and approach it from 
below. Whenever possible cast the dry-fly 
against the current. 

If fishing down-stream you are fishing 
toward the fish; he is fronting you and there- 
fore can see you more easily and will take 
fright more readily. Working against the 
current, especially if wading, you can ap- 
proach comparatively near to a feeding fish 
without alarming it—a matter which is of 
utmost importance in dry-fly fishing, where 
a controlled fly and slack line is at a pre- 
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A string from Turpentine Lake, N. B. 


mium. This matter of stalking a fish from 
the rear is of greater moment than some 
writers seem to realize, for they devote but 
little space to it. 


Mr. Halford insists that it is easier to 
play a fish when fishing against the current. 
He says: 

When a large fish is hooked it is an advantage 
to the angler to be below it and to be able at 
once to commence working it down-stream, 
which is the best and most expeditious way to 
tire it, and serves to take it farther from its 
home, a place where it has many more chances 
in its favor from its intimate daily knowledge 
of every weed, stone, post or other impediment 
likely to assist it in cutting the connection. 
(“Dry-Fly Fishing,” page 93.) 

A matter with which we will all agree—we 
who have fished wise trout in open, popular 
streams. Always it is easier to fight a trout 
if you can persuade him to descend with 
the current, but when he takes it into his 
head to leave the quiet pool and enter rapids 
above, the angler might just about as well 
“kiss him good-bye” and seek another. 

(In the next month’s issue we will con- 
tinue the discussion, bringing out further 
points along the line of casting.) 














Smoking the catch (compliments of Spears) 


Tackle Boxes 


O. W. Smith 


NDOUBTEDLY every angler, bait-caster, 

thinks he can build a more convenient 
and worth-while tackle box than appears 
upon the market. As to the number and 
variety of boxes for sale one has only to 
glance over the pages of any tackle-house 
catalog. There are boxes of every imagin- 
able shape, size and form. One today can 
secure a box to strap to the waist, hang 
from the belt or shoulder—indeed there are 
a few on the market built to fit the pocket. 
A man once sent me a home-made one that 
rolled up and packed away conveniently in 
any odd corner. The man who can’t be 
satisfied in the open market is indeed par. 
ticular. Now I am not thinking today of 
the portable boxes, of which there are sev. 
eral; rather I have in mind the standard 
shapes, for the most part large enough to 
accommodate the average man’s outfit. 
Naturally belt and pocket boxes are some- 
what circumscribed, tho useful; perhaps 
some time I shal] discuss them particularly, 
but not in this paper. 

First, then, what a box should be. Natur. 
ally the first consideration is size. A box 
should be large enough to hold all the essen- 
tials. I realize that “essentials” is a rather 
flexible term, for the things one man con- 
siders necessary are luxuries to another. 
Why, I have a friend who has built himself 
a box because he can’t find anything on the 
market to meet his requirements, and he has 
produced a veritable trunk he is under the 
necessity of checking when he takes the 
train. It has its advantages, of course, but 
in the boat it takes up more room and is 
about as uneasy as a Newfoundland dog. | 
went fishing with him once, but never again. 
Bless you, when he opened that box (and he 
was always and forever either opening or 
closing it), there was no room for a mans 
feet anywhere. For a home cabinet or store- 
house it would have served admirably, but 
for the field it was utterly worthless. Odd 
how he stuck to it, was as touchy as an old 
maid about its good points, and could not 
be induced to go fishing without toting it 
along. I would not have said a word about 
that had it not been for the fact that he 
insisted upon having it in the boat. Then 
the first fact about a tackle box I insist 
upon is convenience. 

A box must be well made—that goes with- 
out argument—well built, dependable and 
water-tight. I want my boxes so tight that 
water cannot get in anywhere. I like to feel 
perfectly safe when water is splashing about 
on the bottom of the boat, knowing my 
tackle is perfectly dry. The cover should 
close down securely and lock, for pilfering 
hands make quick work of lures and such 
things. I know men who would not take 4 
dollar that did not rightfully belong to them 
who think nothing of “borrowing” a lure 
from a friend’s box, neglecting to return it; 
regard it as a sort of joke—it may be, but 
I am free to confess that I have never been 
able to see the point. Good idea to have 4 
lock; removes temptation from such fellows. 
And, when it comes to that, I am perfectly 
willing to be “my brother’s keeper.” 5y 
the way, the enamel should be of the best, 
some attractive color outside, white within. 
The advantage of the latter is that it aids 
in showing up the contents. If you have 
never used a “white insides” box you will 
be surprised at the advantages it offers. 

Perhaps one of the most convenient boxé 
is the plain square box, built after the style 
of an ordinary cash box, but fitted with 
“stalls” for lures and usually with a ty. 
I never found the commercial box with pat 














1—Plain tin or cash box 


titions to suit me, wherein I am not unlike 
every other angler. Every angler wants a 
box built to order, but cannot afford it ordi- 
narily. See to it that the box has room 
enough for two reels, one more than you use. 
The extra casting reel is as important as 
the one in use, for always something may 
happen to one. A man should always use 
his second best reel anyway where he is 
running a chance of trouble. A change in 
reels is just as important as a change in 
underclothing. See to it that all divisions 
are soldered to the bottom—no chance for 
hooks or wire leaders to work under. Edges 
should be “turned” so that they will not cut. 


While the regular cash box style has a flat 
top, the type has been improved somewhat 
in recent years, being built with a peaked 
roof or rounding 
(see cut 2). One 
of the best is il- 
lustrated herewith 
—a box to please 
the most particu- 
lar caster of plugs. 
It locks, as you 
see, and has a 
full-sized handle, 
a real hand-bag 
handle, which is a 
luxury and comfort. Such a box is not 
overly expensive and will suit any man not 
too particular as to size. Large enough, in 
reason, for any man. Bottom will hold a 
pocket caster. What more could a man ask? 

I mentioned coat-pocket boxes a while 
ago, and said I was not going to discuss 
them in this paper, but to obviate answering 
questions I will just mention again (see 





2—Good style 





38—English pocket 


A Magazine of the West 


cut 3). The one illustrated will go into a 
fishing-coat pocket, and has stalls enough 
for any fan’s plugs. The box is, I believe, 
of English manufacture, but could be dupli- 
cated by any handy tinsmith. 


Some fellows desire plenty of room, and 
for them the long box is the thing (see 
cut 4). Tray arrangement is fine, but the 
stalls are poorly framed in the one before us, 
It would have been far better had it been 
divided, the upper tray as is the coat-pocket 
box. It wastes space. A section should be 
just large enough to accommodate a single 
lure. no more. Two lures will “mix it” the 
moment they get together, and are as hard 
to separate as a pair of dogs with jaws 
locked. A compartment for each is the only 
safe rule. I don’t know the length of the 
one in the picture, but mine is 22 inches— 
and believe me, it is a great convenience. 
Holds three reels, two short casting rods, 


















































4—Everything but a flask 


those wonderful little steels, and all the rest 
of my outfit, and a great many things not 
essential. It is always packed and ready 
during the season, so I know when I have 
it I have everything I am going to need. It 
comes so near being second cousin to my 
friend’s trunk that I am always afraid he 
will see me with it and pass caustic remarks, 

There are many other types of boxes upon 
the market; neither time nor space allowed 
me to mention all. There is one built after 
the style of the candy man’s sample case, 
which must be mentioned (see cut 5). It 
is collapsible, opening up from the center 
out in an ingenious way. One has to open 

























5—Comprehensive 


up both sides at once unless he has loaded 
the bottom heavily or it will tip over. Every- 
thing is get-at-able, that is evident, but it 
has one drawback—it requires considerable 
room to open it up wide. Aside from that 
one point it is admirable. Made of that 
lightest metal, it is not overly heavy, and is 
covered with leather, which makes a very 
beautiful outfit. I do not like the arrange- 
ment of the bottom as illustrated; I would 
want divisions lengthwise; the one I used 
had room enough in the bottom for a 
thermos bottle—good for iced tea. Naturally 
the box is a de luxe affair, the last word 
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in luxury; very expensive in comparison to 
the first mentioned, but it is worth what 
it costs. 


Speaking of luxurious boxes, those padded 
leather tackle-kit cases are it (see cut 6). 
Some day when I get rich I hope to own 
one, with a glittering silver plate on top, 
on which my name will be inscribed. They 
come in medium prices—if you are willing 
to consider $20 a medium price. I don’t 





6—Leather covered 


want such a “cheap” one when I buy; fF 
want the best. Actually they are wonder- 
fully beautiful, but no more serviceable, 
perhaps not so serviceable, as the tin cash 
box first mentioned. One would never con- 
sent to setting his leather box down in the 
water, would he? There is such a thing 
as having a tackle box too nice, you see. 
Just the same, I like nice things. Fact is, 
if I had money I would have my den filled 
with the luxurious wrinkles in outfit, which 
probably explains why I am not rich. 


Today the bait caster surely can find the 
box to meet his needs and fit his pocket- 
book. Don’t err on the side of smallness 
and cheapness; get something big enough 
for your all-day outfit, something that will 
last a lifetime. I say buy for the future 
when you buy. Too many men buy when 
pressed for time, just before a trip, com- 
pelled to take whatever the tackle or hard- 
ware store has to offer at the moment. 
There is just as much sport in picking out 
and purchasing a bit of outfit as there is in 
using it. 


A Dreamy Fisherman 


There’s something about a rod an’ line 
An’ the gentle swish of the willow trees 

That sets this wanderin’ brain o’ mine 

To drowsy dreamin’ of mysteries. 


Out on the bank of the river I 
Can see what never I’ve seen before— 

Ships an’ their cargoes passin’ by, 

Jewels an’ silks from a distant shore. 


Out of the dust of the centuries 
Kings an’ pirates an’ princes rise, 

An’ the bugles call to the summer breeze, 

An’ the wide world travels before my 
eyes. 


I’ve talked with sages an’ walked with men 
Who lived an’ died in the long ago; 
They've sprawled on the bank with me, 

too, right then, 
An’? chummed with me like the folks I 
know. 


A lonely fisherman! Oh, not I! 
There’s never a minute that I’m alone, 
For far off there in a patch of sky 
I can see all things that the world has 
known. 


(Copyright, 1921, by Edgar A. Guest.) 
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When Autumn Leaves Are Falling 


of us remember the old song that 
like this: “When the autumn 
leaves are falling, and the summer days are 
gone.” 

To me those are wonderful words, and the 
song is a favorite of mine. It is such a rest- 
ful song and so full of expression; and every 
time I hear it sung I seem to see the golden, 
autumnal days and the sun-kissed leaves of 
brown as they go dancing here and there 
before a gentle fall zephyr. 


M** 


o » 
goes 


Many folks talk about the beauties of 
spring, the purling brook, sweet-scented 


flowers and the singing birds in the branches 
overhead; but to my way of thinking, the 


autumn is by far the most pleasant and 
beautiful of all the seasons of the year. 
Nature is dressed in her golden robe of 


autumn, and the fields have given up to the 
tiller of the soil their bountiful harvest, leav- 
ing behind a wealth of grain for the birds 
that have left their nests long ago and their 
respective broods are now fully fledged and 
all join in on the fall-time chorus, giving 
thanks, no doubt, for the glorious harvest of 
plenty given them by an all-wise and merci- 
ful Creator. 

I try as far as practical to take each Satur- 
day off and get away from the duties of the 
office and beat it to the open, where I can 
commune with nature and forget, for the 
time being at least, the perplexing problems 
of every-day life. 

When the autumn days roll around and 
I notice the trees begin to put on their gar- 
ments of brown, and I can feel the tang of 
the first “norther” coming as breath of wel- 
come from the land of the Far 
North, then is the time I feel that life is 
good to me and I try to give thanks for the 
blessed privilege of being permitted to stick 
around until the coming of another autumn. 

And as I watch the falling leaves dart 
here and there, until finally they find a rest- 
ing place beside some friendly log or rock, 
to await the coming of other leaves until 
there is formed a bed of downy softness to 
welcome the tired hunter or fisherman when 
the day has drawn to a close and the last 
rays of a glorious autumn sunset are fast 
fading away, to be followed by that  be- 
witching hour that marks the time just be- 
tween sundown and dark—that hour when 
the evening shadows begin to reach out 
finger-like across the hills and valleys, and 
we sit before the open fire thumbing the 
pages of the book called memory and travel- 
ing again old familiar trails as_ the 
faces of old-time comrades come and go in 
the ever shifting tongues of flame. 


coolness 


once 


The autumn days always seem kind to me, 
for they are so full of promises and have so 
many blessings for the lovers of the “open 
places.” They assure the weary hunter or 
fisherman that a night of sweet rest is await- 
ing each of them after a day of tramp- 
ing thru the fields or along some winding 
stream whose shore is lined with over- 
hanging trees dressed in their suits of fall- 
time splendor. 

There are so many things to be said in 
favor of the “fall-of-the-year” that it is hard 
for me to go back on my old-time friend 
the autumn—for the beautiful, poetic days 
of spring-time, when lovers, so we are told, 
whisper sweet nothings and make most won- 
derful promises, which in many instances 
are broken all too soon. 

The autumn is my choice of the four sea- 
It is that time of the year when we 
think of the old song about “When de Frost 


sons. 


“Jack” Maxwell 


am on de Punkin and de Fodder is in de 


Shock”; and as I write I fancy I can see 
the home-made pumpkin pies and hear the 
gobble of the old turkey gobbler in the lot 
behind the barn as he offers a challenge to 
some youngster who thinks he can get away 
with the honors of the turkey family for the 
coming winter. 


When the autumn leaves are falling is 
when I like to hie away to my favorite 


woodland stream and pit my wits and the 
latest bass bug against the alert brain of 
some wise old bass lying under the over- 
hanging branch of some friendly tree or 
alongside some partially submerged log. 
Just last Saturday my Lindy Lou and I 
accepted an invitation from a friend to go 
with him and his family for a day’s outing, 
and of course we hustled right around and 
were soon on our way, following the trail 
leading out into nature’s vast playground. 


After a brief consultation as to where we 
would go, we agreed unanimously on going 


to a ranch about twenty-five miles from 
Fort Worth, Texas. On arriving at the 


ranch we were told by the man in charge 
to go ahead, kill all the birds we wished, 
and if we found any fish in the creek they 
were ours for the taking. This ranch com 
prised several thousand acres, and_ passing 
thru it is a stream fairly well stocked with 
bass, rock-bass and the old reliable goggle. 
eye—that fightin’ little fool we anglers in 
the South love to take on the fly rod with 
about a No. 4 or 6 black-gnat or royal 
coachman. 

My friend being more of a hunter than a 
fisherman, we agreed that I do the fishing 
and he would take his gun and go after the 
Leaving our cars at the stream-side, 
the women folk and I turned our attention 
to trying to secure a “mess” of fish for sup- 


doves. 
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Upper left—Quality, not quantity. W. 


COLORADO WATERS ey i¢ 
A. Kohr and trout caught by him in White 


River, Colorado 


Upper right—Rainbows caught on White River near Meeker, Colo., by W 
q Cooking a mess of trout at Dinkle Lake, 


Lower left—Enough trout for two men. 


W. A. Kohr 


near Carbondale, Colo. 


Lower right 


Snowbanks at Snowmass Lake, Sopris National Forest, Colo., July 1! 
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showing Roger Huff Abe: ' 
(Photos are with the compliments of W. E. McBride) 




















depending on the efforts of the hunter 
urnish the feathered portion of the bill- 
ire for the party. 
he feminine members soon got all baited 
with “wums” and went after perch, and 
| assembled my trusty fly rod and ventured 
h to try and fool my old friend, Mr. 
Bass. Not feeling in the mood to wade, the 
ter being cold, | worked from the shore. 
Where I began fishing the shore was quite 
ishy, but by using a short line I picked 
quite a nice mess of perch. Looking 
ahead I saw an expanse of open water, and 
while giving it the once over I saw a goodly- 
sized bass make a splash for a minnow away 
up toward the upper end of the hole.  In- 
stantly there appeared before my eyes the 
jicture of a fighting October bass and all 
he joy that goes with a battle of this kind, 
and as sort of a side-line the remains of 
the aforesaid bass all cooked to a nice crispy 
brown ready to pass from the skillet to my 
spacious mouth. 
| had on two flies, tied on No. 12 hooks, 
a black-gnat and a coachman—trout flies 
which my friend had used over in Colorado 
a few weeks previous while on a trout fish- 
ing expedition. Walking carefully along the 
shore to the upver end of the hole, I worked 
my way stealthily down to the water to 
where I was within about fifty feet of the 
place, where I saw my coveted prize rustling 
his supper. After studying the situation 
carefully I discovered a partially submerged 
rock away out in the middle of the stream— 
a doggoned long cast—and I began working 
out the string in order to ring his door bell. 
After getting out what I thought was the 
proper amount of twine I gave my wrist a 
simple twist and the fly landed right dab 
smack beside the rock. After letting the 
flies remain quiet for just a fleeting moment, 
| put a little bit of “shimmy” into the pic- 
ture—that little fluttering stuff the good bug- 
flippers talk so much about—and sweet Jose- 
phine! That darned bass turned a_ back 
flip and landed on the black-gnat with all 
four feet and proceeded to show me how 
the trick was turned out in the rural district 
when the autumn leaves are falling and 
“white mule” retails at a living price right 
from the still, biled close to the sweet, preg- 
nant earth in a copper kettle securely hid- 
den from the prying eyes of the passerby. 
That baby didn’t hesitate a second; he 
back-fired and then threw his machine into 
high and started back to Fort Worth, Ben- 
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very large, but it saved me a ‘“‘skunking”’ 
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TIME TO QUIT 


“Are these enough to fill that emptiness—with all the fixin’s?” 


“Well, rather.” A string of 


speckled beauties and one trying to get speckled, but it’s a tough job—for Old Sol 








brook or some other place of safety, leaving 
me standing there a-wondering how much 
string he was going to leave on my dinky 
old reel. After a run of something less 
than a hundred yards, he got another idea 
into his noodle and started on the return 
trip, with no stops this side of Frisco. 

Seeing the laddy-buck coming home, I 
started winding up my little ball of yarn, 
at the same time praying that all would be 
well and I would yet have the pleasure of 
proudly carrying my piscatorial prize back 
to the waiting ones. 

When the son-of-a-gun got within about 
forty feet of me he had another happy 
thought and ducked his nut for the left 
shore, where there were some overhanging 
limbs. Right now is where | could see dis- 
aster in box-car letters, and perhaps the sad 
farewell taking place between me and Mr. 
Bass; but fortunately for me he got the line 
under his tail or over the hame and sorter 
reared up and fell back on the double-tree 
with a splash into the liquid dampness. 

At this stage of the game I removed my 
bandanna from my pistol pocket and wiped 
the cold beads of perspiration from my 
manly brow, and got all set for the next 
acrobatic stunt, which I knew was soon to 
come. 

By the time I had wiped the dew from 
off my excited map, the fish had gotten his 
second wind and once again cranked up, and 
with a snort of defiance at the grade on 
ahead, he humped his old back and headed 
over in the direction of San Antonio, and 
I let him have all the clothes-line he needed 
until it looked as tho there would be none 
to spare. Just when all hope had flown 
out the window and I could see the metal 
a-shinin’ thru the few remaining strands, my 
bass made a little jump out the briny deep, 
and with a haughty little shake of his noble 
bean he waved to me a sad farewell, and 
swam majestically away. 

As I stood there all alone in the solitude 
of the autumnal forest, listening to the song 
of the doodle-bugs under the near-by logs, 
I whispered a most emphatic damn; for evi- 


dently the hook had torn out—the No. 12 
was most too small. After a few moments 
of rather profane thinking, and _ probably 
some high-grade cussing, I quietly wound 
up my little string and made my way back 
to the “wimen folks” and told them just 
exactly how it happened—the line broke at 
the critical moment. 

Fellows, it’s like this: that darned bass 
gave me the “go by” all right enough, but 
I'll bet him a “five spot” that the next time 
he sees a durned little old black bug 
a-cuttin’ uv on the water he will think twice 
before he flops his upper lip over same, for 
I gave him one “L” of a run for his life, 
and he just missed the frying pan by a 
hair’s breadth. 

Did I grieve over the loss of my fish? Not 
much. I try to believe that whatever is, is 
best—for the laws of fate are seemingly 
immutable, and the tricks of a bass are 
many. 














A BIG STEELHEAD SALMON 
Caught on fly-rod in Bull Run Creek, Ore., by 
Geo. Washburn. Weight, 20 lbs. 3 ozs 
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Fish the Best of 


Food 


Fred Bradford Ellsworth 


OST anglers who rejoice in fishing are 

fond of fish, and one of the pleasures 
they derive from the sport is the enjoyment 
of eating some of the fish they catch. Some- 
how or other they seem to taste better. But 
when people who know me as an enthusi- 
astic fisherman and author of angling stories 
and phases of outdoor life learn that I do 
not eat fish they look at me in amazement, 
as if I were a bizarre enigma. 

The reason I am unable to indulge in fish 
is because they do not agree with me, the 
same as some people find veal, pork, straw- 
berries, cucumbers, etc., injurious to them. 
But those who can eat fish and don’t are 
a “fish” for not doing so in some form 
every day. And don’t overlook the succu- 
lent oyster. 

Fish is easily digested and one of the 
best of foods. Certain kinds are as good 
as meat or fowl and just as_ nutritious. 
There are many ways it can be served. 

What is more delectable than a_ nice 
broiled trout, pike, bass, muskellunge, white- 
fish or herring. The maligned pickerel, 
called a “snake” by many anglers, is good 
eating. Even perch, bluegills and crappies 
are appetizing. 

There are many kinds of salt-water fish 
that whet the appetite, such as salmon, tuna, 
pompano, halibut, bluefish, kingfish, weak- 
fish, sheephead, mackerel, shad, sardines, 
smelt, etc. And another thing you may not 
know is: there is iodine in seafood, neces- 
sary to the system. I have been told that 
those who eat an abundance of seafood 
are seldom afflicted with goiter. 

A good way to determine if a fish is 
fresh is: First, the eyes are shining and 
full; second, flesh thick and firm; third, 
scales bright; fourth, fins stiff. And never 
put a frozen fish in hot water to thaw out. 
Use cold water. 

And speaking of fish recalls to my mind 
a good story. A man opened a retail fish 
store and had a sign painted, which read: 
“Fresh Fish Sold Here.” The first cus- 
tomer enquired why he put the word “fresh” 
in. “You wouldn’t sell them if they weren’t 
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A GOOD CATCH 
Their next stop is the frying pan, and then O, boy! a feed 














fresh, would you?” So he obliterated the 
word “fresh,” leaving “Fish Sold Here.” 
Another customer came in, and noticing the 
sign, said, “Why do you say ‘here’? You're 
not selling them anywhere else, are you?” 
So he rubbed out the word “here.” “Why 
use ‘sold’?” asked the third customer. “You 
are not giving them away, are you?” So 
he rubbed out everything but the word “fish,” 
and congratulated himself there was not 
chance for criticism now. A little later the 
fourth customer arrived and said, “I can’t 
understand the use of that sign ‘Fish,’ when 
you can smell them a mile away.” 

Lots of Floridans live on fish in the sum- 
mer, and tourists in the winter eat fish. In 
tropical countries which I have visited fish 
was the principal food. In the British West 
Indies a meal customary among the poorer 
natives was called “washmouth.” It was 
made of cane-liquor, yams, bananas and 
shadfish, all boiled together. I hardly think 
it would appeal to a bon-vivant. 

I once visited several salmon canneries on 
the Pacific coast, and it was an interesting 
sight to see the boats come in laden with 
salmon. As soon as they reached the can- 
neries the fish were cleaned, canned and 
cooked. 

On the southern California coast the mar. 
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EVIDENCE OF SPORT IN OREGON 
This is one time when all the big ones didn’t get away 


ket fishermen that fish for tuna, albacore, 
etc., dress the fish as soon as caught and 
lay them on ice so that they reach the can- 
neries fresh. 

I have watched the mackerel schooners 
seining off the Florida Keys on the east 
coast and frequently saw a schooner take 
twenty or thirty thousand pounds of mack- 
erel in a day. The holds of these vessels 
are lined with copper. When the net is 
drawn the mackerel are thrown into the 
hold and iced. They are usually delivered 
quickly to the fishing companies at Key 
West or Miami, and the fishermen all along 
the Atlantic coast deliver their catches in 
good condition. 

With the modern refrigerator cars now 
in use there is no reason why one cannot 
obtain fresh fish in any of the cities. No 
matter where one may live, he can pro- 
cure canned fish, such as salmon, tuna, her- 
ring, sardines, etc., that are palatable, nour- 
ishing and healthful. 

Those devoted to the pleasures of the 
table invariably have fish only as an en- 
tree. As a matter of fact, one should fre- 
quently make a meal of fish. 

As consumers of fish we are way behind 
other countries. The people of the United 
Kingdom eat about 65 pounds of fish apiece 
each year; Sweden, 52 pounds; Norway, 44 
pounds; Canada, 40 pounds, and the United 
States only 16 pounds. 

Formerly fish were bought principally on 
Fridays (fish day), and fish markets had 
to make enough on that day to make ex- 
penses for the week. In recent years the 
custom has changed and now there is 4 
daily demand for fish. But the business has 
become so commercialized in every way 
that one has to pay about the same exorbi- 
tant prices for fish that he does for good 


meats, which is all wrong. 





PREPAREDNESS 


A tall, nervous-looking man rushed into the 
grocer’s shop in a New York state village. 

“Sell me all the stale eggs you have,” he 
demanded. 

“Well, I don’t usually sell stale eggs,” said 
the grocer, “but I could let you have some 
if you 

“T must have all you’ve got.” ; 

“I suppose you're going to see ‘Hamlet 
at the village hall tonight,” said the grocer 
knowingly. 

“Hush!” said the stranger, glancing 
around nervously. “I am Hamlet.” 
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Angling Memories 


Jack Maxwell 


ir a moment, brother anglers! Have 
you any angling memories that you are 
ashamed of, and at the same time glad to 
call your own? 

Well, Bill had at least one which he 
treasured as tho it were worth millions— 
and perhaps it was, for it seemed to hold 
for him thoughts of priceless worth. On 











Two like these are enough. 


the other hand, he said, “While I wouldn’t 
take a small fortune for the remembrance 
of that particular time and place, I feel 
like a weakling every time I look at that 
picture.” 

I was sitting in Bill’s comfortably-fur- 
nished office—yes, I say comfortable, for he 
made play of his work, and was surrounded 
by his playthings—things pertaining to the 
out-o’-doors. Everywhere one looked one 
could find pictures and paintings, which 
brought back memories along lake and 
stream. One picture in particular caught 
my attention and gripped it with a com- 
pelling force. Written on the lower margin 
were the following words: “Lake X, where 
I fished and wished.” 

Seeing my marked interest in the picture, 
Bill ventured this little bit of personal ex- 
perience, and I pass it on to the readers 
of Outdoor Life in the hope that they, too, 
may enjoy it: 

“For many years | fished in that little lake. 

oven in the warp and woof of my exper- 
lences were some sweet memories of my life. 
lere and there a cloud of sorrow came 
floating by, but soon passed on and the 
sunshine of happiness burst forth again and 

seemed well worth the living.” 
\s I sat there listening to Bill, and gazing 
th interest at the picture in question, he 

ed my attention to two marks on it, and 
accompanied them with the following: 
“Those two marks call back, over a vista of 
rs, two memories—a cloud and a ray of 

sunshine. The one on the board walk lead- 
icross the lake marks the place where a 
‘w stood one day who had lost both 
th and money—tho he still retained a 


large ‘yellow streak,’ which ran from one end 
of his backbone to the other. He seemingly 
didn’t have the ‘guts’ to fight on till the 
last spasmodic flop—which has cleared the 
landing net so many times along the stream 
of life, when the grade was hard to make 
and the roaring falls of destruction could 
be heard in the distance. 

“While standing there’—indicating a 
mark on the walk—“looking intently into 
the deep, clear water, this thought came 
from somewhere: ‘Why suffer longer? There 
is, perhaps, beneath those rippling waves, 
rest, sweet rest—and then oblivion.’ Before 
he could put his thoughts into execution 
a hand landed heavily on his shoulder and 
a voice fairly boomed, ‘What the hell are 
you a tryin’ to do? Forget it, man! Per- 
haps the trail ahead is not so damned rough 
as you think. Pull yourself together and 
cut out this dramatic stuff, which only 
makes big headlines for the morning editions 
of your home-town papers.’ The _ heavy- 
handed, cussing chap saved the day and 
started the ‘other fellow’ on a_ new trail 
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and initiated him into the brotherhood of 
anglers. 

“The other mark tells a more pleasant 
story of where the ‘other fellow’ caught his 
first ‘he wop’ of a bass, and also marks the 
beginning of a joyous life in a most won- 
derful old world, where the glint of sun- 
light on fast-flowing water, the song of run- 
ning reel, and the acrobatic leap of a fight- 
ing fish has made the game worth the can- 
dle, and proven beyond the shadow of a 
doubt—to the ‘other fellow—that, regard- 
less of how dark and lowering the clouds 
may seem, somewhere, sometime the sun will 
shine forth once more, and that whatever is, 
is best.” 

Turning to me, Bill said: “Jack, I guess 
all of us birds who feed the perch and 
try to fool Mr. Bass, have a few fishin’ mem- 
ories stowed away somewhere in the inner- 
most rooms of our hearts. Yep, we all have 
them! They are high spots in the life of 
every true follower of the beloved Walton. 
And ofttimes they point to us the ‘better 
way as we follow along the ever-changing 
stream of life. They teach us how to look 
into a wayside puddle and see something 
besides mud; and into the crystal-like water 
of little lakes and see something besides 
that which might have caused many a heart- 
ache for those whom it is our duty to love 
and protect from the hurtful things of life.” 





























THE WILDCAT OF THE WATER 
A shark that measured 14 ft. 10 in. captured by John Cottar and a crew in the Gulf of Mexico, 


just east of Port Aransas, Tex. 


Compts. J. Wm. Yates, Jr. 
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ALL GOOD ONES 
These are the kind that made someone in the past invent the landing net. (Compts. E. I. Backus) 
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Letter No. 900— aneenes 











Editor \r glit 4 ive just 
read December se ingling 
‘ ] ES 2 thirty-seven 

( species sheephead, 

or lite perch; also your answer I don’t 
doubt the catch, but your statement about the 
fishes is incorrect as far as it goes here in 
Loui Gaspergou, which the French 
Creoles pronounce Casbergot, is a fresh deep- 
water fis] answering to the weight given by 
your correspondent Sut 5 and up to 10 pounds 
represent rather its weight In color he is 
whitish-pink, the scales around the ears giving 
the pink Sut it is not a game fish, and 
altho I have seen some taken with a fly, he 
rather requires a long line going down to the 
bottom He is sluggish and defenseless. In 


form this fish reminds me of a Cypridae, but is 
less massive and more elegant. The head prin- 
cipally is (to me) characteristic of the Cypridae 





It is considered in Louisiana one of the finest 
fish, and deserves the eputation 3ut he has 
to be eaten fresh, just out of the water. If 
caught and transported home, even if only five 
miles away, he is already less good. On ice 
he gets hard and does not keep well. [ 1 ve 
hunted all the natural histories I could lay hands 
on, but could never find him classified He 1s 
evidently a native local species found in the 


bayous beche, Lafourche, Vermillion and others, 
as well as in the Atchafalya River and its inlets, 


few finding their way into the Mississippi 


River The fish is essentially a “picn fish,”’ 
for if he is cleaned and cooked as soon as out 
of the water, is really fine eating The sheeps- 





head is here—the Lea Gaspergouw’ (Carbergot de 
mer) It is a sluggish fish also, but more game 
than the fresh-water representative. He is not 
considered as belonging to the best tasting 


species. The taste is, in fact, very ordinary. 
The white perch is probably what is called here 
the wide — perch (patassa grand gueula). 
Not as good eating as his black relative In 
fact, the sac called here Patassa, seems better 
eating the blacker it is, and don’t be mistaken, 
they are a royal feast All our bayous and 
lakes are full of them, but the water lillies are 
the worst pest for the anglers, and they can 
hardly be fished in their best season I had 
forgotten to mention that the only bait which 
ippetite 1S 


seems to stimulate the Gaspergou’s 


crawfish or shrimy shrimp preferred. If you 
have some, and some Gasnergou is prowling at 
he bottom (you see he has the same way as 
the irp), he is yours Pardon my lengthy and 
apabakl 


bothersome letter, but I thought that 
I pee perhaps help to elucidate the point. 
(The real Gaspergou. at any rate, will never rise 
to bite at a fly). He never rises, but stays at 
the bottom.—L. F., Louisiana 
Answer.—I publish this letter just as it was 
received by me, so that the reader may decide 
for himself just what sort of a fish is “eating 
us,” if he can I am more at sea now than 
ever Of course, I depend upon the United 
States Fish Commission reports, American Food 
and Game Fishes, Check Lists. etc., for my 
classification and not at all upon local ‘“‘handles.”’ 
If I did. I'd have more trouble than I already 


have. We are glad for our good correspondent’s 
letter and trust that further light may he thrown 
upon this fish matter. I remember offending a 
Mississippi angler some years ago by refusing 
to believe that a 380-pound channel cat had been 
caught within a week, and was informed that I 
did not know a catfish from a tabby cat. If 
this fish now under discussion is not the one 
listed, then we are glad know it. Throw on 
some more wood, fellows—let’s have more light. 
—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 901—Preserving Trout 

Editor Angling Department :—I am going up 
into the mountains trout fishing, distance about 
200 miles, and would like to know how to pre- 
serve the fish—J. H. F., Pa. 

Answer.—lIf proper care be taken of your fis 
I imagine you will have little trouble keeping 
them without ice. I infer that you are going 
beyond its reach. Kill your fish as soon as 
caught, and do not allow them to die from 
strangulation. Good idea to remove gills at once 
and place fish between grass, ferns or other 
fresh leaves Do not allow bodies to touch Of 
course, you will remove all contents of body, 
even the black substance found along the back 
bone Wipe dry. Naturally if you have ice 


h, 







you ¢ fish fresh longer However, I 
have cl and packed trout in plenty of ferns, 
basket in water, and hung up in the 








wind could circulate freely, 

temperature of a “‘hot’’ catch 
to such an extent that they came out firm and 
solid the next day. Much depends upon the 
temperature and character of the heat I have 
been out hot, muggy days when no amount of 
care served to preserve fish, plenty of ice even 
failing Do not carry trout too long in the 


basket and do not crowd.—O. W, S. 





Letter No. 902—Good Bass Fishing 

Angling Department I have for 4 
number of years followed with much pleasure 
the interesting stories of fish and fishing appear- 
Outdoor Lite. I have been interested, 
entertained and thrilled by the recounted experi- 
brother anglers, their exciting experi- 
tragic moments and their record 
catches I have never read anything in Outdoor 
Life of the bass fishing in Clear Lake, Calif., 
which said lake I assert is the greatest black 
bass fishing ground in America. Let someone 
contradict me. I am enclosing with this a snap- 
shot of a catch of black bass taken from Clear 
Lake in four hours and thirty minutes of fishing. 
This was a “limit” catch of twenty-five bass. 
The smallest weighed 3 pounds and the four 
large fish held by me and fishing partner made 
a combined weight of 31 pounds. This catch 
was made on the 24th of December. This is 
not an unusual catch in Clear Lake. My fishing 
partner shown in this picture, Edward C. Stew- 
art of Lakeport, and I have fished these waters 
with religious regularity for five years, winter 


Editor 


ing in 


ence of 
ences, their 








Where a limit of two instead of twentyfive would 
be aplenty. 


and summer. I do not recall at any time during 
those five years that we have ever come back 
with less than ten large bass, and we have many 
times brought in thirty to forty fish between the 
two of us While an 8-pound black bass is a 
large fish even in Clear Lake, on the Ist of 
January, 1919, ; landed one that weighed 11% 
pounds, and that is, as far as I know, the largest 
big-mouth ever eee in Clear Lake. Clear 
Lake lies 100 miles from San Francisco. It is 
an easy five hours’ drive by automobile over one 
of our marvelous California highways without 
bump or rut. This lake is thirty miles long and 
nine miles at the widest point. We catch all of 
our fish trolling or casting with lure. Of course, 
many fishermen during the proper season fish 
with live minnows. The bass in Clear Lake will 
not rise to a lure, and of live bait they recog- 
nize nothing but the minnow. Frogs, etc., have 
been tried many times with no success. I might 
add that in addition to the big-mouth and little- 
mouth bass this lake also abounds with trout, 
perch, crappie, pike and the lowly catfish. Com- 
mercial fishing for catfish is permitted, and ship- 
ments during the winter season from Lakeport 
average about a ton of dressed catfish per day. 
Commercial fishermen are limited, however, to 
hook and line, no nets permitted.—L. B., Calif. 

Answer.—You certainly must have wonderful 
“trout fishing for bass,’ as an Irish friend of 


mine puts it, in your neck o’ the woods. Indeed 
there are some wonderful fish shown in the pic- 


ture. Either pair—held in the hands—would be 
glory enough for one day, as I look at fishing 
things. I would not want to be the party to 
any such catch in a single day as the picture 
discloses. I’d just have to let ’em all go but a 
couple. Lakes where we used to do it are all 
but depleted now, and we must wait and stay 
our hands in order to get any fish in the future. 
You certainly are to be congratulated on your 
good fortune; but preach and practice conserva- 
tion, that you may not lose your capital. Think 
of an 11-pound bass! Gee, that one victory 
would so perk me up that no fishing rod, Eng- 
lish or American, would be long enough to 
touch me without you mounted a telegraph pole. 
Am sure the boys will be glad to hear of this 
fishing, but I hope they will not spoil it. In- 
stead of catching two bass today, I take but 
one, release the other and plant a can of fry.— 
QO. W. S. 
- & 
Letter No. 9083—When Are Flies Dry? 


Editor Angling Department:—What is the 
difference between dry- and wet-flies such as we 
all use? Are they treated to make them float? 
What are some good ones?—A. E. B., Colo. 

ral Surely you can’t be a_ consistent 


reader of Outdoor Life and ask the questions 


you do. It is the one thing I have been trying 
to explain for lo these many moons. The dry-fl 
is ordinarily tied with reversed and divide 
wings and on eyed hooks. Seldom if ever or 
snelled hooks. Usually patterns run smaller 
especially in flies for much fished waters. Whi 
not all anglers anoint their flies, most do, usir 
either some prepared mixture or paraffin ar 
oil. This matter will be gone into quite thoro 
n the series upon the dry-fly now running 

the magazine. Follow it. Almost any standar 
patterns are tied and fished dry, tho preferen: 
seems to run towards Duns, Stones and _ inde 
terminates. I like Wickham’s Fancy.—O. W. S 


Letter No. 904—Fish Culture Books 

Editor Angling Department:—Where can |[ 
get a good book on fish culture, complete enough 
to guide a state fish hatchery man? I have 
looked over your list, but don’t find what | 
need.—G. D. S., N. M. 

Answer.—The best thing for you to do is to 
write the U. S. Fish Commission for ‘Revised 
Edition of the Fish Manual.’”’ I do not know 
that it is provided for free distribution, but 
surely if you are thinking of a state fish hatcl 
ery you can get it thru your congressman. | 
have separates from it in my library, dealing 
with basses, trouts, etc., which I find very hel; 
ful in my work. Get in touch at once with 
Washington; it is your best bet. The only 
popular recent volume on the subject with which 
[ am acquainted is Meehan’s ‘‘Fish Culture,’ 
published in 1913 by Sturgis and Walton, New 
York. There are other books, but mostly out 
of print.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 905—Trout Culture 

Editor Angling Department:—We recently 
came into possession of a small lake and hatch 
ery, and wish to secure information on propa 
gation of trout. Where can we get books? If 
we make a go of this, come and fish—F. K. R., 
Mont. 

Answer.—Undoubtedly you have exhausted 
every local source of information—state and 
near-by state publications and reports. There is 
a wealth of material available, or at least to be 
secured by purchase, from Washington, D. C.; 
reports and pamphlets. See if you can get “Re 
vised Fish Manual,” a Government guide; at 
least I am reasonably sure you can get separates 
There is one dealing with ‘‘Trout and Grayling.” 
The only recent book with which I am at all 
familiar is Meehan’s ‘‘Fish Culture,’ Sturgis and 
Walton, New York. Presume it could be s¢ 
cured thru Outdoor Life. There are two old 
books, out of print, still worth while, Stone’s 
“Domesticated Trout,’’ and Mathers’ ‘Modern 
Fish Culture.”” But Government prints are your 
best bet, in my estimation. Thanks for the in 
vitation to fish. I hope I may be able to do so 
some day.—O. W. S 


Letter No. 906—General Purpose Rod 
Angling Department:—Do you appl; 
the celluloid varnish to the whole rod or only 
to the windings? (Letter No. 8638, February 
sue.) What weight would you recommend 
a 9-foot rod to be used for fly, live bait 
spinners?—C. R. S., Colo. 

Answer.—I apply the celluloid varnish to the 
whole rod; it is intended for that purpose. | 
have used the collodion banana oil on the silk 
alone, and I have applied to the whole rod; 
can’t see that it makes any great difference. | 
like to give the windings a dose of the collodion 
first—just the windings—let dry, then apply th« 
varnish. As to the general purpose rod, I would 
suggest a 6 or 7-ounce in the length you mer 
tion. I presume by “African steel cane’? you 
have in mind what is known as African steel 
vine; it is simply split-bamboo rounded. Wher 
the wood is good, it is a good rod indeed ; a: 
where the wood is poor, it is poor.—O. W 


Editor 
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Letter No. 907-——-The “Newlight” 

Editor Angling Department :—Pray tell me 
what fish the “newlight” is. I recently wrote 
a friend that we had good luck catching “new 
lights,”” and he came back with, ‘“‘What-in-sma! 
hill is a newlight?”’ Can you give me other 
names? “American Food and Game Fishes” 
often recommended in Outdoor Life. Is it go 
and are there pictures of fish?—D. W., Ky. 

Answer.—The name “newlight’’ was bestow 
upon the croppie or crappie in your state | 
cause they were said to have been discover 
about the time the Rev. I 


Alexander Camp! 
began his preaching. You will remember 1 
haps that the ‘‘( ‘ampbellites,’ or Disciples, w 


called ‘“‘newlights.”” ‘The crappie is also cal 
‘lamplighter’’—another name bestowed upon 
Disciples. Other names used—grass bass, |! 


fish, strawberry bass, bitterhead, banklick b 
—tho all the names bestowed upon the cal 
bass are also used. The two fishes are Vv 
similar. Watch for an article on the two in 
early issue of Outdoor Life. You will 

“American Food and Game Fishes” the 

book on the subject, tho there are not enou 
pictures. However, the I 


} 


volume is well 1! 
trated. It is a good beginning for a fis} 
library. I want to thank you for enclosing 
self-addressed and stamped envelope; it is 
great help —O. W. S 
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lake a Kodak with you 


You don’t have to hunt for pictures—they 
literally surround every sportsman and they’ re easy 


to bag with a Kodak. 









A few ‘“‘clicks’’ of the smooth-working shutter 
—a snap-shot of Sam with the decoys, for example, 
and the trip is yours for good. 





| 
| 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., re Kodak cir 
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Conducted by CLiaupe P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 


HIS recreation idea which has been 

sweeping over the country is now 
an established national habit. The time 
is past when vacations were the exclusive 
privilege of those with time, money and no 
particular daily duty to hold them to task. 
The wage-earner and ruralist of moderate 
means are the onés who are really in need 
of vacations, for to them travel does not 
mean an endless search for an antidote 
against ennui. Those who are forced to be 
imprisoned in a roaring city need recreation, 
and the outdoors furnishes a pleasant tonic, 


Week-End Outings 


about you, and most charming, restful spots 
within twenty miles of the average city. 
There are few places indeed which do not 
have picturesque scenery, restful roadside 
vistas with rivers and creeks with their 
bluffs and wooded slopes. Mountain cities 
have unusual opportunities, and you will 
note that their habitants generally have the 
vacation habit. Sea-coast and lake-shore 
cities’ environs have allurements all their 
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A house tent is a dandy shelter for week-end or permanent camp 


a relaxation from tired nerves and a return 
to work with a new store of vital energy. 
Many business men stay at home either on 
account of the requirements of their voca- 
tions or from habit, and they realize the 
futility of even a two weeks’ annual vaca- 
tion. It is really inconsistent to expect a 
several weeks’ annual vacation to some far- 
off resort in midsummer to keep one fit for 
a whole year. 

The solution of the vacation problem is to 
take it on the installment plan thruout the 
year—a few hours or a day off each week 
when one hies to the country with its pure, 
fresh air. Here is rest and quiet in a place 
far removed from metropolitan crowds, away 
from stifling streets, stuffy apartments and 
the grind of business, where one may keep 
“perennially fit.” 

The vacation near home offers enticing 
possibilities. There are opportunities all 


own in wave-beaten shore lines, long beaches 
and drifted sand dunes. 

You dress for comfort—rough, heavy 
shoes, old clothes, with soft collar of shirt 
wide open, and slouch hat—these are the 
duds to rest in. The motor camper has his 
outfit ready to travel any time and to set 
up camp anywhere, get his meals and re- 
turn at night ready for another week’s work, 
but he brings to his work a new enthusiasm 
because his mind, wearied from the every- 
day grind, is refreshed by visions of bright 
skies, by inhaling pure air; and he gains a 
new mental vision in dwelling on the wide, 
free spaces of the great outdoors—he has 
followed the trail to freedom. 

One-day camps, each week in summer, 
can be spent in a different place each time, 
and the possibilities of a section ordinarily 
would not be exhausted in a year. When 
winter comes you still want to get away 
from Main street, so the week-end picnics 


and transient camping parties of sum- 
mer gradually awaken in you a desire 
for a permanent camp as an objective 
to trips outdoors in winter as well as in 
summer. And unless you have a definite 
objective you probably will not go out in 
winter. This will be the rendezvous for 
skating, snowshoe and ski trips. This camp 
need not be elaborate—a very cheap tent 
house, cozy log cabin or rough board shack 
does duty very well, and in time it will be- 
come associated in most cherished memories. 
Four business men of a certain city, who 
had a decided outdoor trend 
in their makeups, selected 
a bluff overlooking a mean- 
dering stream and a wealth 
of timber, and there made a 
permanent camp only two 
miles from the city limits, 
so it was approachable the 
year round. One of these 
fellows had an old 10x12 
canvas wall tent; another 
(a grocer) tore down a 
ramshackle storage shed, 
and with the others supplied 
with needed tools for build- 
ing, loaded all into a truck 
and on a holiday put up a 
permanent camp. These tent 
houses are really very eff- 
cient, and we have made 
these our abode in many of 
the camp colonies of the 
West—such as one sees at 
the Yellowstone camps. 
Your choice of a location 
should be near water if pos- 
sible, on a hillside, backed 
by a wooded slope and fac- 
ing south, with a vista of 
wooded landscape. It is 
wise to lease or buy the 
ground for your vacation 
domicile. First you build a 
floor just the size of your 
wall tent; then comes the building of the 
frame for the walls. There are certain firms 
who make the frame and canvas cover, which 
they ship knocked down, and which can be 
easily transported and set up anywhere. 
The walls and roof of the frame should fit 
exactly your cloth walls and roof, except 
that the lower edge of the tent walls are 
three feet above the floor (making a total 
wall height of six feet) and the intervening 
space boarded up and space left at one end 
for a door. The wall spaces covered with 
canvas can be rendered bug-proof by cover- 
ing the wall frame with screen wire (best 
of the rust-proof copper gauze) or cheese 
cloth, thus insuring proper ventilation. Such 
a tent-house is comfortable even in winter 
in which case a wood-burning stove i: 
needed. The collapsible stoves which are 
used by motor campers are fine, and som¢ 
of them have efficient oven attachments. Set 
this stove on a goods box which has a two 
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inch board around the top as a retainer for 
sand. This brings the stove top up to a 
level where cooking is handy. A telescopic 
stovepipe runs up thru a hole in the cloth 
roof, which is protected from burning by 
tin or asbestos. Our preference in our 
Crows Nest Camp on the Nemaha is a gas 
pressure with two burners for cookery, 
which we borrowed from my motor camping 











Proper heating of the camp even in winter is 

accomplished by a radiant heater—a gas pressure 

stove throwing flames against columns of 
asbestos 


kit, and for heating the camp we prefer 
one of the very efficient kerosene or gasoline 
pressure heaters built like a fireplace. The 
pressure throws nine small, but powerful, 
blue flames against the asbestos compound 
radiants, back of which is a polished metal 
reflector. This heats a tent camp on the 
coldest days. 

Camp furniture should be of the com- 
pactly folding type—a double bed or single 
cots, chairs with high back for comfort and 
rest, and a cupboard. The table must be 
low enough for the average low camp chairs. 
For lighting the camp we can well utilize 
the powerful gas pressure lantern with its 
300-candle-power brilliant white light, which 
is easily generated with a match. Your 
cooking and mess kit can be elaborate, and 
not so much attention need be given weight 
or compactness as in a portable moving 
camp such as when touring by auto. 
Graniteware or aluminum is _ preferable. 
Provide a dish pan, wash basin, two milk 
pans for mixing, a pail, coffee pot, two stew 





double folding bed for week-end camp 


kettles, a big cast-iron skillet, a broiler or 
grill, corn popper, cake turner, butcher and 
paring knives, a pot cleaner, can opener, 
four each of cups, plates, soup bowls, knives, 
fo and spoons. Food supplies such as 
fl cornmeal, sugar, salt, rice, etc.; pack 


well in empty coffee tins labeled with strips 
ol adhesive plaster. 


» real permanent camp is the log cabin | 


or rough board shanty with a fireplace. 
Whe straight timber is available the log 
ca is the thing, and its building is an 
art io itself. Full directions are given in 
the book “Trail Craft.” Such cabins are 
the type one sees by the hundreds in the 
nai.onal forests, where a small plot of 
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HEINZ 57 VARIETIES 


Delicious, wholesome, substantial foods that out-door \ 
living demands. Sweet and sour delicacies—so satisfying 
to the appetite when away from home. Relishes, 
condiments and sauces that make fresh fish and 
game taste their best. Everything ready-cooked, 
ready to eat, easily packed, easily carried and 
water-proof. ‘. 


aL Pa 


SPAGHETT 
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Heinz Peanut Butter—fine for sand 
wiches; satisfying; keeps sweet. 


Heinz Baked Beans—the con- 
Stant standby of experienced sports- 


men; good hot or cold; four kinds. i 
Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup— 


Heinz Cream of Celery Soup—Heinz 
Cream of Pea Soup—with rich cream 
teady to serve——just heat. 


Heinz Cooked Spaghetti~—with 
Tomato Sauce and Cheese. 
cooked. Just heat and eat. 


Ready- 


Some of the 


Heinz Queen Olives. ; 


Heinz Fig Pudding—Heinz Plum 


Heinz Cooked Macaronimwith Cheese 
Deliciously pre- 


and Mushroom Sauce. 








VARIETIES 


All grocers sell them. 


pared. Just heat. 


Heinz Pickles—Sweet, Mixed, Sour and 
Dill. Crisp, dainty and full of appetizing 
zest. 


Obtainable at practically all points in Canada. 


Pudding—Just heat and serve 


Heinz Tomato Ketchup—Heinz Pre- 
pared Mustard—Heinz Worcester- 
shire Sauce, etc. 


Ask for them. 


Send for list of the 57 Varieties 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 












All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 





ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT, 


Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO fer- 
Make sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can be 
until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


jailed Up 


ground dampness to worry about. 
tress or complete sleeping-bag style. 

You’ll want our Circular No. 201 
AUTO TOURSSTS—Scnd for catalog on the ‘‘Auto’’ Air Bed, 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


120 Atlantic Avenue, 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs abeut ] 
game as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, heleg f 
er etubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog w3tch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones. And never a bit a8 Y 


Furnished in either plain ha 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ALADDIN 


hermalware 


Keens 
Food or 
Liquids 
Hot or Cold 





“That Hot Coffee 


Is a Life-Saver!”’ 


When it’s drizzly and cold, and your bones 
ache from lying low in the blind—then you're 
mighty glad you've got the old Aladdin Ther- 
malware Jar along, with a whole gallon of in- 
vigorating, piping hot coffee! Its big capacity 
holds out until the shootin’s all over. 


Carry Food, Too 


If you wish, you can pack the Aladdin with 
steaming hot stew, chicken, baked beans, 
chili con carne, or other foods The large open- 
ing makes it easy to fill, empty or to clean. 


Treat It Rough 


Bumps won't hurt this sturdy jar. Inner 
container is white-glazed, porcelain-like ma- 
terial joined to outer steel jacket by leak-proof 
seal. No joints, cracks or crevices. Absolutely 
sanitary. Insulating glass stopper. 


Ask for 


° 
the Genuine 
There may be little 
or no difference in the 
price between this Jar 
and an imitation, but a 
tremendous difference in 
the value. Makesure you 
get the genuine Aladdin 
Thermalware Jar. If 
your merchant hasn't it 
order direct from us. 


Write for 
Descriptive Folder 





$500 


One-Gallon size 
steel jacket, in 
Brewster Green 
Enamel. Also in 
Polished Alumi- 
num, glass lined: 
One- Gallon $10; 
Two-Quart $7.50 
(Prices west of 
Rockies, 50c addi- 
tional; in Canada 
$2.50 additional.) 




















= . 
= ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. H 
1 631 W. Lake Street, Chicago, IIl. : 
: Please send me Descriptive Folder about the : 
s Aladdin Thermalware Jar. > 
. oa 
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Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 


























The fireplace is the greatest joy of the permanent camp 


ground can be leased for a ridiculously low 
price from the Forest Service. The rough 
board shanty or shack is more generally 
practicable for the average city dweller. 
One group of four business men used dis- 
carded paving brick for a fireplace and 
chimney which occupied the whole of one 
end of their shanty. The building itself 
was made of lumber from an old shed. The 
roof was covered with rolls of rubberoid. 
For building this shack certain tools are 
necessary—an axe, saw, spade and_ nails. 
Cookery can be done in the firenlace, so 
provide a suitable grate. Baking of the 
finest kind can be done with a reflecting 
baker set up to the roaring blaze. 








flue opening is made narrow (three inches) 
by building the ledge inward. This shelf 
prevents too much air rushing down, and it 
also accelerates the draft upward. The flue 
passage should represent 10 per cent of the 
opening of the fireplace, thus the flue dimen- 
sions of 1 foot long by 3 inches wide will 
be amply large for the fireplace opening, 
the area of which is 4 feet—depth 2 feet 
and height 2 feet. Necessarily the base of 
the chimney will be large enough to enclose 
the ground space which the fireplace occu- 
pies within, but after reaching the shelf and 
the archlog one can reduce the chimneys 
inside dimensions to a foot square and con- 
tinue thus to the top. Fashion an iron crane 








Nothing elaborate about this week-end shack, 


but it serves as an all-the-year-round rendezvou 


within communicating distance of the city 


Unless you study the draft principles of 
your fireplace, it will prove a disappointment 
and smoke you out. Our directions given in 
Trail Craft are to “build the chimney of 
flat stones (or brick) and mortar around 
the space you have left in the rear of the 
cabin. In laying the stones, be careful to 
keep the joints in each layer from coinciding 
with those in the next layer above and be- 
low. The timber which arches the hearth 
must be heavy to withstand the weight of 
one side of the chimney aboye, and must be 
covered on the exposed surface with mortar 
to prevent the flames from leaping up and 
firing it. An iron bar, if available, is really 
the better.” 

To secure proper draft, the throat of the 


to revolve from a pivot fixed at one side 
the fireplace and before the burning logs diz 
a small hole in which the bean pot is 
rest overnight. 

The bean pot is of iron with an overha 
ing iron cover like a Dutch oven. Parb 
the beans and pork well in the fireplace 
one of the camp kettles before placing 
the bean hole where they are to bake. Aft 
parboiling pour off the water, gash the po 
with a knife, spread half of it over the b 
tom of the Dutch oven or iron kettle, the 
pour in the parboiled beans, put in rest 
the pork, sprinkle not more than a h 
teaspoonful of salt over the beans, pepp' 
liberally and if you have molasses pour 
tablespoonful over all (otherwise a tab 
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cpoonful of sugar), add enough water 
ing) to just cover the beans, place a 
laver of heated stones or hot coals in the 
bean hole, and rest the bean kettle on these, 
top of the kettle is covered with 
hot coals, the hole is covered and the cook- 
lowed to go on until morning (best 
twelve hours), when the beans will come 
from the hole steaming hot and delicious. 
Instead of a board floor for your cabin, 
W. H. Miller one of cement. 
“Floor the whole of the cabin floor with flat 
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ell to the building of your fireplace or it | 


will smoke you out 

from the natural rock of the 
forest. Wash this over with an inch of 
watery grout, of eight parts of sand to one 
of cement, smoothing it with a straight-edge 
and trowel.” Before putting in the floor dig 
a pit three feet square which you will ce- 
up and make a removable cement- 
covered door, which will serve as a refrig- 
erator or locker for removable items about 
the camp if there is any danger of marau- 


ders. 


stones taken 


ment 


\ pure water supply is necessary, and un- 


less you are near a farm house, spring or 
clear stream it is best to take the water 
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three-gallon half- 
most satisfactory 
the self- 
utilized the 
underlies 
This bag 


in one 
1uto canteens. 
for cooling 
‘ x water bag. In this 
ple of evaporation which 
all systems of re frige ‘ration. 


nome 


icle is 


Is 


de of linen cloth, which, when well 
ted, allows enough moisture to be 
ed to present a continuous wet sur- 


to the air, yet it is not porous enough 
ise an appreciable waste of water from 

In using this bag it is filled with 
r and hung in the shade of a tree where 
sht breeze will strike it. 


































The Colorado De Lure 


Auto Tent 


Water and mildew-proof thruout, in- 
cluding floor. Bobbinet screened 
windows and front opening. Sup- 
ported by a metal tubing frame at 
eaves inserted in a canvas pocket on 
exterior of tent. Only one jointed 
center pole required. Easily and 
quickly set up or taken down. 





“The Ig 
yoy ent 


This tent made of same material as 
our De Luxe, but without canvas 
floor. Can be used with poles or : 
attached to top of auto. The Ama- 
zon Auto Tent has proven one of 
the most practical and universally 
satisfactory Auto Camping Tents yet 
put on the market. 


s 








WE MANUFACTURE AND SELL DIRECT TO 
THE CONSUMER THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF TENTS AND AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES AT PRICES 
GUARANTEED THE LOWEST, QUALITY CONSIDERED 


‘Write for Mustrated Net Priced Catalog No. 4A 


The Colorado Tent @Awning Co. | 


1640. Lawrence St. “THE QUALITY HOUSE” Denver, Colorado 


Pimples 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES 
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THE PRESCOTT SPINNER 










+} IN. 
Your skin can be quickly cleared of iaion, Be a wen OVERALL 
heads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Bar WEEDLESS s ° 


Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shin sun 
FREE Booklet ASK IPLAIN ____ 


FREE Curae. Tox = . tellin how 4 cared a your Dusce— Sem ren cncuue 
{myself after bein or 16 y eH RESCOTT SPINNER MFG. 
58600 Gam = clear your skin of above blemishes. “ay par. orn By Cuas.H. Starr. PRESCOTT, WIS. 


ES. GIVEN=, 138 Chemical Bidg.. ianeae sas City,Mo. | 
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Al pitte Binoculars 





Telescopes and Field Glasses 


















New Catalog Mailed Free 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 ARAPAHOE ST NVER, COLORADO 































MANUFACTURER OF a. BINOC OLARS 
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|’ oF, al % 
y Retail price—including [/\\\, 
tax $27.50. Model 330. ‘y 


Stevens, latest 1923 
double-barrel, ham- (% 
merless shotgun, accu- ™& 
rate and durab'e. 


Accurate— 
enduring— 
low in price 


ACCURACY. Shotgun or rifle —a 
Stevens firearm is accurate. When a 
Stevens barrel is bored or drilled, the 
final reaming cuts away Jess than one 
half of a thousandth of an inch. 

For rifling, Stevens uses a special 
process, slow scraping system removing 
less than the thirtieth part of a 
thousandth of an inch with each 
pass of the rifling cutter. 


A slow method—bu’ when finished a 
Stevens barrei is accurate. 







ENDURANCE. And a Stevens will 
continue to shoot true. 

Take a Stevens double-barrel shot- 
gun—each barrel and its lug are of one 
piece—solid steel. Take a Stevens single 
barrel shotgun—the fore-end exerts a 
pressure which prevents the barrel from 
loosening on the hinge-joint. These 
guns will never shoot loose. 


PRICE. Remember this: when you buy 
a Stevens you get the last word in accu- 
racy; you get a gun that will last a 
lifetime; and you get a gun at 
an exceptionally low price. You 
economize three ways on a 
Stevens. 

Ask at your dealer’s or 
write direct for our in- 
teresting catalog. 











J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 
Dept. 472 Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 
Owned and 
operated by the 
Savage Arms 
Corporation 


Stevens single bar- 
relgun, Model 107. 
Compressed forged 
steel barrel, full 
choke, automatic 
ejector. Made in 
12, 16, 20, 28 and 
-410-gauge. Model 
105, withoutejector 
slightly lower in 
price. 






59th year—largest shotgun 
manufacturer in the world 


tevens 








Hundreds of such summer homes dot the landscape in the national forests 


One article of the outdoorsman’s equip- 
ment which is useful the year around, and 
which is a growing necessity, is an efficient 
vacuum bottle. In summer it supplies the 
camper with ice tea, iced fruit juice or 
cracked ice for drinking water in an other- 
wise sun-baked world. During the fall, 
winter and spring months 
it enables the outer to car- 
ry hot soup, steaming cof- 
fee, chocolate or milk, 
which provides a_ ready 
meal without the necessity 
of kindling a fire and wait- 
ing for the pot to boil. A 
dependable vacuum bottle 
is always seasonable. 

In the past one of the 
undesirable features of this 
article was the breakable 
glass interior. This prob- 
lem has recently been 
solved by manufacturing 
an all-metal bottle, which 
assures a lifetime of serv- 
ice. This all-steel bottle 
is lined with flexible blue 
Amalite, which has all the 
sanitary qualities of glass, 
but without its fragility. 
The exterior is beautifully 
finished in nickel and 
black. One of its striking 
features is the long, taper- 
ing, durable cork, which 
seals the bottle effectively yet is easily re- 
moved. This bottle is made at present in the 
pint, quart and two-quart size, and also in 
a one and two-quart wide-mouth food jar. 
The two-quart size is 15%4 inches high and 
454 inches in diameter, with the one-quart 
size somewhat smaller. Unlike many other 
articles in a camper’s outfit, the usefulness 
of a vacuum bottle does not end with the 
week-end vacation. There is not a day dur- 
ing the year when a good bottle may not 
be put to use right in one’s home. With 
one of these at hand, the breakfast coffee 
may be prepared the preceding evening, or 
a quantity of hot water may be kept in case 
it is needed hurriedly during the night. It 
provides a sanitary receptacle where baby’s 
milk may be stored at the proper tempera- 
ture—in fact, there’s no end of uses. 


All-metal vacuum 
bottle 














The editor of this department receives 
many letters asking about a complete 
list of autocamping equipment. Outdoor 
Life will supply a brief outline covering 
important items. If you have not received 
the Autocamping Outline address a letter 
to Outdoor Life, enclosing a two-cent 
stamp. 














Motor Camping in 
Comfort 
Jack Woods 


OTOR camping in comfort divides itself 

into six natural heads. First, the 
shelter; second, sleeping quarters; third, 
comfortable clothing; fourth, camping con- 
veniences; fifth, cooking and eating a-field; 
and sixth, the equipment for the cars. 

Perhaps the most simple shelter possible 
is the car itself. For several years motor 
gypsies have been blistering their palms— 
sawing off the backs of the front seats with 
an ordinary hack saw. Today some of the 
best builders of motor vehicles are equipping 
a model of car especially constructed for the 
motor gypsy. This car not only has the 
back of the front seat cut down and hinged 
so that the interior of the car is an excellent 
double berth, but on the rear of this model 
there is a complete luncheonette, consisting 
of food containers, dining table and all 
cooking and eating utensils, including a 
gasoline stove. The ordinary car may be 
used without cutting down the front seat by 
slinging one of the several excellent car beds 
within its interior. 

Another popular shelter is the autotent. 
This is some kind of a cloth shelter, usually 
of canvas or balloon silk, treated with some 
form of waterproofing so that it is as pro- 
tective as a summer cottage when the 
camper is compelled to live in the open dur- 
ing a period of bad weather. There are a 
great many styles of autotents. The most 
simple is the lean-to, which attaches by its 
ridge to the car top, and its eaves rest upon 
the ground, with its front end usually filled 
in. A little better style is the bed tent, 
where the eaves are elevated three or four 
feet, but otherwise similar to the lean-to. 
One of the most popular autotents is known 
as the umbrella tent. Other equally good 
motor tents defy specific classification. Re- 
member that the back-bone of a good tent 
is the intrinsic virtues of its waterproofing. 

Somewhat similar to the autotent is the 
tent-bed combination which is essentially a 
good camp bed, supporting by telescopic 
rods or a wooden frame some form of cloth 
shelter. The advantage of the tent-bed is 
the solving of both shelter and sleeping 
quarters problems in one unit. 

Still another excellent shelter is the camp- 
ing trailer, which is an unpowered, two- 
wheeled vehicle, especially designed { 
gasoline gypsying. The trailer usually 1 
veals, when opened, two double spring beds. 
a food container, wardrobe, furniture, elé 
tric lights, and is in reality a miniature 
home on wheels. 

A great many motor campers prefer the 
camping car body, which is a portable hote! 
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built on any style chassis. 
i ir bodies are equipped to accommodate 
four people in comfortable lower berths with 


| commissary composed of a complete 
net of utensils, stove, food containers, 

hest and even a sink with hot and cold 
One of the latest types of motor camping 
shelters is the portable canvas cottage, |: 
hich is nothing more than a summer | == 
ingalow with a frame of light wood and |: 
walls of waterproofed duck. 





Perhaps the most important unit of the 
whole motor camping outfit is the sleeping 
arrangement. One can overlook a great 
many inconveniences which frequently come 
up during the day time, but at night one 
must enjoy complete rest, and this only an |: 
adequate camp bed of some form or other | : 
will afford. 

Likely the most popular sleeping arrange- | : 
ment is the folding cot in either single or | = 
double widths, which fits in, in its folded | 
capacity, very well with the demand for | == 
economy of packing space with which the | = 
auto camper is confronted. 

Another motor bed is the sleeping outfit 
which is contained by one means or another 
within the automobile itself. Likely the | 
most comfortable of all camp beds is the | 
pneumatic sleeping or air bed. Dozens of | == 
motor campers have found the air mattresses 
so comfortable in camping that they are now | 
sleeping on them in their homes as well. | 

Bedding for motor camping may consist |: = 

| 
} 

















of woolen blankets or woolen sleeping bags. 
Or indeed the home closet may be raided by 
the prospective roadside camper and home 
bedding taken a-field. | = 

The third comfort for successful motor | 
camping is clothing. Here is a condensed 
list of wearing apparel best suited for auto- 
camping: 
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The best camp- | Mii 


fHirnsold 


“Ideal” Dialyt 
6x, 36 mm. diam. 
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PRISM BINOCULARS 


A Real Aid In Hunting 





The “Ideal” Dialyt 6x, 36 furnishes 48% better 
illumination and 8% larger field of vision than 
the 6 power glasses of other standard makes, 
giving it pre-eminence as an all around day and 
night glass. 


By its use you gain a tremendous advantage 
over those with ordinary binoculars, inasmuch as 
you can better penetrate shadows and can discern 
game in spite of protective coloration, 


“Dialyt” binoculars are also distinguished for 
their convenient shape and sturdy construction, 
coupled with light weight. They are made in 
a variety of models to suit all requirements, and 
we solicit your inquiries. 


Write for booklet ‘‘k’’ to 


M. Hensoldt & Sons 


Manufacturers of Optical Instruments since 1852 


WILLIAM A. RITZ, Manager for U.S. A. 
2 Stone Street, New York 
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Riding breeches or knickers, waterproof; 
coat, same material; light or medium wool 
under-clothing, two sets; footwear—moccasin 
pac boots, wool socks, golf stockings; wool 
shirts, two of them; waterproof hat or cap, 
same material as coat, two of them; option 
al—“T” shirt, vest, mackinaw; wool sweater, 
raincoat, rubber boots (for part of party) ; 
miscellaneous—driving gauntlets, goggles, 
handkerchiefs; suspenders preferable to belt 


FEATHER MINNOWS. 


LOUIS RHEA 


TWENTY DEPENDABLE KILLERS. 


STREAM. SINGLE HOOKS THAT HOLD FAST. 


yoy 217 OCEAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y., FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


“4 BASS LURES 


ALL LIFELIKE COPIES OF BASS FOOD IN LAKE OR 





for comfort. 

The fourth division—namely motor camp- 
ing conveniences—consists of numerous ex- 
cellent outfits specially designed for tour | 
One of these conveniences is an 
innocent looking running board box, which 
vy be quickly changed into an ample steel 
table for camp, and inside this box there 
will also be found complete eating utensils | 
and dishes, as well as compartments for | 
carrying the food and also six steel chairs. 
Another running board box becomes a | 
wooden table, and the interior, surprising as 
the hollow Trojan horse, opens to produce 
a two-burner gasoline stove and a complete 
cooking outfit. There are many other run- 
ning board cabinets, food containers, lockers, 
kitchenettes and luncheonettes. Still other 
motor conveniences are numerous articles of 
lolding furniture, such as my.lady’s dressing 
table, infant’s bath tub, collapsible camp 
wash basins, folding chairs, tables and cup- 
boards, Still other conveniences are 
luncheon carriers, first aid kits, water tanks 
and accessories, as well as extras for the 
car itself, 


camping, 





\nother problem comes from the demand Outdoor 
for the satisfaction of the inner man. Likely | Clothes for 
the suceess of cooking a-field has converted | Hunters 
more people to outdoor recreational life than Fishermen, 
any other single camp rite. 

One of age vias and delight- Campers 
ful things about camping with an automo- 
bile is the fact that one does not have to 





subsist on nothing but canned or powdered 





Red Head 





INTO THE WOODS WITH 
RED HEAD CLOTHES 


with all it means to hunters everywhere, is making its 
coming felt by an unequaled demand for RED HEAD CLOTHES. 


Last season brought this message of greater clothing comfort and service 


“Open Season,’ 


to thousands of men for the first time. 
The slightly increased cost of Red Head Outdoor Clothes gives greater than 
the money difference in terms of more ample sizing without a sacrifice in 
neatness of appearance. 

Try on a Red Head garment and note the difference for yourself. 
dealer either carries Red Head Clothes, or can quickly get them for you. 


ALWARD ANDERSON SOUTHARD COMPANY 
929 West Chicago Ave. 


The same will be true this year too. 


Your 


ONE LURE CETS MANY FISH. FOR ANY 
TIME, ANY PLACE, TRY A FROC, CRAWFISH, HELCRAMITE, CRICKET, DARTER OR 
ALL CET STRIKES. SEND SKIN OR FISH TROPHY. HAVE IT 
MOUNTED AND PAINTED THE BEST METHOD AND STYLE. 
SINCLE LEADERS OF IMPORTED SALMON CUT—ALL SIZES. 


EXTRA STRONC BASS 


Chicago 
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Notice the extra wide hips of this Stoll 
Waterproof Perfection Tent — giving 


standing room all around. Insect proof 


—sewed-in floor and screened windows 
—also mildew proof—and gives absolute 
protection inall weather. Large windows 
and door—large awning and windbreak 
—the most unusual value you'll find. 
Write today for complete catalog of beds, 
tents, tables, chairs, etc. 








o ° * 7 
ice cold without ice 
The inner box of strong, galvanized steel 
is kept actually frosty by evaporation of 
water thru the flax-duck outer lining. 
Four gallons of water is always ice cold 
for drinking. Food compartment 21 
inches long by 9 inches wide. Outfit 
clamps to running board. Wonderful 
outing comfort—slight cost. Write for 
catalog and prices. 


STOLL MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of guaranteed camp 
equipment for over seven years. 


3272 Larimer St.. DENVER, COLO. 














JOE WELSH LEADERS 


Every day and in every 
way the Joe Welsh 
Leader is growing 
stronger and stronger 
in the minds of anglers 
who use them. Ask 
anyone who uses = . 
Welsh Leaders for \ 
either Bass, Trout or ocahdagr wa nN 
Salmon fishing. PERI? 
Most fishing tackle dealers have them on sale 
but if you cannot find them in your town just let 
me send you a sample card showing the six sizes, 
They come in 3, 6, and 9 foot lengths. No knots, no splices, 
almost invisible in the water and of great strength. A leader 
that will last for two or three seasons has to be some leader 
to start with 

There is only one Joe Welsh Leader so beware of spurious 
imitations 

Joe Welsh Leaders are registered under the name of TELA- 
RANA NOVA in the United States, Canada and Great Britain 





Yes—25c will bring you a three foot 
Bass or Trout size and 50c a six foot 
size. These prices are for trial orders 
only PENNELL EYED LIMERICK 
HOOKS tied on Joe Welsh snells from 
No. 14 to 1 are $1.00 per dozen and 
will outlast 3 dozen gut hooks. Geta 
few for a trial. 


JOE WELSH 
PASADENA, CAL. 

















milk, dehydrated and preserved fruit and 
vegetables, salted or smoked or dried meat 
and fish and the general hardtack that seems 
to be a part and parcel of most styles of 
camping. Of course one may want a little 
of the above, carried as bulk food for emer- 
gency perhaps, but the regular menu of the 
autocamp should be quite as varied and 
appetizing, as fresh and wholesome, as it 
would be at home. In short, the motor 
camper should by all means use ice on tour 
just as surely as he would use it at home 
in the heat of summer. It is even more 
essential to use ice when automobile camp- 
ing than “back home” because of the com- 
bined heat from the laboring automobile 
and the sun. This is a fact well recognized 
by the designers of camping trailers and 
camp car bodies, for in each and every case 
there is provision for an ice chest food 
compartment. The several auto camping re- 
frigerators on the market today are offered 
in many some for the 
running board, others for the tonneau. 


shapes and _ sizes 





prevent chafing. Make sure your tool box 
has a good patching outfit of the vulcanizing 
type and also tire dough a-plenty. Carry : 
good tire pump, a tire gauge, also two jacks, 
Two pieces of planks or boards are essep. 
tial, about 6 inches wide, 18 inches long and 
l—or better—2 inches thick, upon which to 
set the jacks in soft places where the wheels 
must be raised. See that your brakes are 
adjusted correctly, that they do not “drag” 
anywhere, that the lining is good, and thay 
every cable is sound and has no_ broken 
strands. Carry oil and gasoline and water 
with you in special running board tanks for 
cross-continental tours or any long. trips, 
Make sure of a pound can of cup grease, 
too; also a grease gun and the correct oil 
in tight containers for lubrication of differ. 
ential and gear shift. Look over the align. 
ment of your front wheels. Have your bat. 
tery tested thoroly before you start. Carr 
two sets of tire chains and extra cross links, 

Naturally, for average trips the auto 
camper will hardly get far beyond the grasp 





There’s a world of comfort here 


Get away from the idea that eating a-field 
is only one step better than existing on 
hardtack. Today you eat in camp the same 
varied diet that is on your home table. The 
portable refrigerator now carries perishable 
food anywhere, no matter what the tem- 
perature. Any one of a dozen or more con- 
venient camp stoves cook the meal for you. 
There are many cooking and eating utensil 
outfits to make it easy for you. 

Before starting on your automobile camp- 
ing expedition make sure the car is right. 
Begin the journey with tires in good con- 
dition, with at least two good spares and 
with two extra inner tubes properly wrapped 
with burlap between each convolution to 


of a wayside garageman. Just the same you 
never can tell when minor troubles may 
strand you a hundred miles from help. It is 
best to have plenty of tools with you, and 
likewise plenty of extras.. You may save 
not only much time, but also money by hav- 
ing a complete outfit of tools and extra ac: 
cessories. For long trips, especially cross- 
continental, the following list will serve to 
help you remember everything: 

Tools for the Automobile——Tire chains, 
rim wrench, pipe wrench, monkey wrench. 
socket wrenches, pressure gauge, tire pump. 
valve tools, vulcanizer outfit, fine sandpaper. 
two pairs of pliers, two jacks, two blocks oi 
wood, assortment of screw drivers, assort- 
ment of files, two hammers, oil can, plenty 








Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO., with 2c stamp 


MAY WE HELP YOU? 


Any Item of Outfit Described 


What Is Your Special Problem? 


Do You Want Our Free 
“Camp Outfit Outline?” 

Please Tell us what car you drive, 
how many in party, where you 
want to go, when, etc. 


Name 


Address 
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of wire, tire irons, iron bar, small vise, tow 
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g rope. grease gun, trouble lamp, assorted 

a bolts, cotter keys, screws, etc. ” 

, ‘Eanes for the Automobile.—Two spare 

1: tires, two extra tubes, extra bulbs, high and 

d ow tension insulated wire, set of fuses, as- 

0 sortment of gaskets, extra fan belt, rim lugs, 

Is extra tire valves, two-gallon can of gasoline, iy 

re two-quart can of oil, canteen for water, cans 

” of grease, hydrometer, four spark plugs, 

at radiator hose, bundle of waste, insulating 

n tape, bottle of shellac. 

or Yellowstone National Park = P. we 

Of all the requests for information about rd ra 
one national park or another, it seems that : ; / 

, more people are interested in the Yellow- 

if stone than any other. If you care for a 

" : ) 

: map of the Yellowstone Highway, the main Kampkook No. 4 is shows 

ef transcontinental route leading to the park, ring arbi p Aegean. 


vou may obtain same, as well as a list of 
all camp sites on the highway, by writing 
the Yellowstone Trail Association, 337 
Andrus Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; or 
the Denver Tourist and Publicity Bureau, 
Denver, Colo., will also be glad to tell you 
about other routes to the Yellowstone 
National Park. Outdoor Life also has a Hy verses PICNICS, week- end trips to the woods and lakes, 


ing shelf, folding wind 
shield, detachable tank. 
Two-quart tank holds séx 
hours’ fuel supply. Folds to 
4% x 10% x 19 inches, 
weighs 14 ‘pounds. Price 
in U.S. $11. 75. 


number of these, which we will gladly sup- vacation tours—every outing requires the Ameritan 
ply for a 2-cent stamp. Kampkook. This dependable, sure-fire stove is always 








ready at a moment’s notice for any cooking job. Enz ibles be 

i the camper to prepare a big mez il or roadside lunch any- 

An Attractive Route to the where as quickly and conveniently as at home. No fuel to i 
. Pacific Coast gather, no muss or trouble; makes its own gas from the same 

cates ; ¥ : grade of gasoline you use in your car. Burns a hot, blue 

UTOCAMPERS traveling westward thru It’s All Inside flame free from smoke, soot and odor. Wind proof; safe Ka 


the United States to points on the Pa- | All Kampkooks fold likea anywhere. Used by most experienced campers. Six styles, 


cific coast will do well to consider the -_ pe ga adage $7.50 to $15.60. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. The 


wonderful roads and excellent scenic attrac- | and legs, pack inside. genuine bears the name AMERICAN KAMPKOOK. 

tions that lie on the route from Denver to AMERICAN Catalog of complete line of Kampkooking necessities sent on request. ' 
Seattle via the Yellowstone Park, and from AMPKOOK American Gas Machine Co., Inc. { 
Seattle to San Diego via Portland and San | “Yar ipeal CAMP STOVE 830 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. H 


Francisco. 
Last August the editor of Outdoor Life 
covered this entire trip to San Diego. Four 
years ago we motored to Los Angeles via ‘ 
Salt Lake City and San Francisco, returning Geleal Ll / \) 
= via the Santa Fe Trail (a route that is al- oe 


ways good); and while the Salt Lake 


route has many attractions, the Nevada f 
sail Desert is over such a heart-breaking road Z es 
yol : 1? 
nay to the autocamper that we have ceased to ad : ‘ 

















+ recommend it, and shall continue this policy gtons Uc 

on until such time as roads are in better shape. a \ 3 

—- Our mileage from Denver to Los Angeles ie instantly when water 1 18 added. « ¥J~ 4 

ve via Yellowstone, Seattle and San Francisco, Absol utel ure coffee-nota substitute! } MY ¢ 

we including over 100 miles in Yellowstone and op Gi 

fie about 100 miles up the Columbia Highway @iveiten ~Com act-saves wel sht and i 

ats from Portland, was about 3,200 miles. se Trial $ize O cents. Book et free. aS 
On this northern route we encountered : 

os but one or two bad days, traveling most WAS IN Ot SRG nee COs 

y of the time as far as the coast in a plateau eee: : 

mp. country that averaged about 5,000 feet in 

per, —— Baap at Seattle = finds cool 

s of weather all the way to San Francisco, even 

se in semen, LINCOLN FOLDING FURNITURE 

nty The roads we considered little short of WILL ADD COMFORT AND PLEASURE TO YOUR TRIP 


wonderful. Only for a couple of hours on 
ich of two days did we encounter any dust 
hat was at all disagreeable, and only at a 
ew places, for comparatively short dis- 
inces, did we find roads that even have 
a resemblance to roughness. Some of these 
found in California, below the Ore- 

gon line, on detours, which this year will 
bridged by concrete that was in the 
se of construction when we passed thru. 
















27°X 3G" 








\bout 90 per cent of the distance from ps pn 
Seattle to San Francisco is concrete, and 1X 9° X36" Big Double Comfy Bed b 
tically all the road from San Francisco Th ie 
| < : : at really folds; no detachable parts to ea 
s Angeles 1s SO. Strong, Sanitary Table lose. It takes the sleeping comfort of | 
best dirt roads that we found were That will greatly add to your comfort and your home to your camp; sets up or folds ee 
fr Denver to Yellowstone Park, and thru pleasure; has a smooth, solid top, fine for } jn thirty seconds. Price $19.75 ' 
tern Montana, Idaho and eastern Wash- writing or card playing; sets up or folds in B 
n. thirty seconds. The Lincoln Junior Stool, Price $1.25 
s we shall hereafter pay more attention 
sad information than ever before, any WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 








t tips « oad conditions, routes, etc., 
pi fara org for percent aty will co McGREW MACHINE WORKS LINCOLN. NEBRASKA 


me, Epiror. 
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ARMY and NAVY 
SPECIALS 


CLOSING OUT OUR STOCK 
BELOW COST 
NEW U.S. ARMY PUP TENTS 





A tent whi h is light in yore and yet affording good 
protec i weighs about 6 pounds yo is made of khaki 
material. Approximate size 6 ft. x 31% ft. x 41% ft. high. 


»PRICE EACH COMPLETE $2.50 
NEW REGULATION ARMY COTS 





Collapsible cot covered with heavy khaki duck. When 
set up it measures 27 inches wide by 6 ft. 3: inches long. 
This cot is the pride of every “‘autocamper’ cause 0! 
the small space occupied when folded (3 ft. 2 in. by 8 in, 
by6in.) Were not used and are in new condition. 


PRICE EACH $3.85 
NEW NAVY HAMMOCKS 





Made of extra heavy white duck, pee with clews and 
hammock that will stand the gaff. Were 


Navy at a price above that which we ask, 


‘PRICE EACH, $1.95 


BLANKETS | oP Tee 


COMPASSES 
95c 


. $2.4 95 





COMPASS CASE 


These are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne Marching Com- 
passes which were made for the army by the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. at a cost of $24.50 each. 


’ SALE PRICE 95c 


The above goods are all new except O. D. blankets 
which are like new. Sale price F.O.B. Walworth. In 
remitting, add postage or we will ship express. No 
c.0.D.s. Order today as these bargains will not last. 


All goods sold subject to your examination. 


Paul Laurson 523.33 Walworth, Wis. 


ANNUAL LULU 





FOLLOW THE DOLLARS 


$50 to $100 per week, the money 
yours; something new, not an old, 
wornout proposition; field untouched; 
experience unnecessary; takes every- 
body by storm; money rolls in; show 650, sell 40; 
demonstrated in one minute; sells on demon- 
stration; the new INKLESS FOUNTAIN PEN, 
the twentieth-century wonder; never leaks or 
spills; with this pen no more use for the ink 
bottle; sample pen 50c; this proposition is 18 
karat; money back if not as represented; 
agent’s profit 200 per cent; exclusive territory. 
Desk 14. Send for pen and agency today— 
DON’T WAIT! 


INKLESS FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 


1522 Eighth Street Des Moines, Ia. 














Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 
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Ciaupe P. Forpyce 























The Amazon Auto Tent 


When autocamping had its beginning as 
the greatest American sport. very naturally 
the tent which was generally used at that 
time in all types of camping was adopted, 
and this kind, the lean-to or Amazon, still 
holds its place as a favorite with many. 
This is the old standby of the hunter and 
woodsman who could warm his tent in bad 
weather by simply building a fire with back- 
log reflector in front and the heat would be 





woods on a pack horse and get poles on the 
spot, or he can run a horizontal pole be- 
tween two trees and suspend the ridge of 
the tent to it by tapes. For general uses the 
following specifications as to size are good: 
Width, 7 feet 4 inches; length along car, 
7 feet 4 inches; height of wall, 3 feet, and 
height at center, 6 feet 6 inches. The cloth 
is khaki drill and processed against water 
and mildew. The writer has one of these 
tents which has been in hard service for 








An attractive style of tent 


reflected onto the slant roof and down on 
the occupants of the tent. It has no floor 
cloth, but has two front flops, one for closing 
front opening and the other can be attached 
to car or held out by poles, forming an 
awning or shelter in front of tent. Perhaps 
no tent has quite the versatility of use as 
this type, for it is as well adapted for winter 
camping as for motor camping in the sum- 





many years without any need of repair, and 
for results he waterproofs the roof regularly 
each season. 
A Combined Sleeping-Bag, Poncho and Tent 
This unit consists of an inside bag of 
khaki wool blanketing and an outer poncho 
sleeping-bag made in two fabrics. One is 
a ten-ounce U. S. Standard Army duck, 








The combination used as a sleeping-bag 


mer. One enthusiast has one of these tents 
in which he uses a collapsible wood-burning 
stove, the telescopic pipe of which runs thru 
a hole in the awning (protected from burn- 
ing with an asbestos ring), and by lowering 
the awning at an angle so that it will shed 
water he makes this space into a room by 
running canvas around the sides and front. 
The hunter can take this camp into the 


waterproofed by a special process which 
gives the cloth an olive-drab color and also 
mildew and waterproofs it. The other 
cover is an olive-drab oiled sheeting, which 
is most desirable for hike trips. The warmth 
bag and cover is all that could be asked for 
as a sleeping bag, but this outfit is so mace 
as to be adaptable also for other uses. It 
opens at the head, one side and at the foot. 
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<o this may be spread flat and thus adapted 
for use in an entirely practical way as a 


poncho, a sleeping bag, a ground cloth for 
4 tent, a canoe or boat sail or as a tent; and 
as many of these covers as may be desired 


ve fastened together to form a tent 
ising a number of people. A lap where 
the outfits join prevents leakage. The 

ichment is by tapes. The maker has ar- 
ranged an inner flannel bag sewed to the 
cover, Which he states eliminates the con- 
densation of moisture on the colder upper 
surface. An excellent feature of this bag 
is the arrangement of the head flap, which 
extends well beyond the lower portion of the 
bag and also sideways. The center of this 
flap is fastened by tapes to a light stick and 
the corners staked down, making a perfect 
shelter from rain. This outfit, being so 
versatile, is particularly recommended to 
hikers and auto tourists. The length of the 
lower portion is 6 feet 6 inches, of the upper 
portion 7 feet 3 inches, and the width is 
2 feet 11 inches. The wool bag weighs four 
pounds, and the oiled sheet cover four and 
three-fourths pounds, which is certainly light 
enough for general uses. 


} 
iv i 
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More Light on Lighting the Camp 

The type of light one uses about camp is 
a very important item, and eleciricity is the 
favorite. The common dry cells everywhere 
available have lately come into vogue, and 
a manufacturer now offers an aluminum case 
for housing two of these dry cells which has 
a built-in highly silvered reflector throwing 
a powerful beam of light for three city 
blocks. It has a focusing screw in the back 





Electric hand lantern 


to obtain any desired character of light. It 
is wat . tight and practically indestructible, 


gasketed in front with copper asbestos and 
at the i with rubber. The pull switch 
hand e and screws are made from solid brass 
and is also furnished with a solid brass cleat 
to hang easily on a boat. It is used by the 


Navy, as it is not affected by salt 


Eiderdown for Sleeping Warm Outdoors 


_ Eiderdown has long been considered the 
“eal warmth bag when sleeping outdoors. 
e fibrils of down in a mass act as an 
ai insulator and thus retain the heat 
hich is manufactured by the body. It is 
€xtremely fluffy and light, and it is only 
that a well-made robe for outdoor 
been made in this country. This 
bag will keep one entirely comfortable in 
dest weather. To prevent the down 
idding up, the bag has a special con- 














Extra Lure 
‘| to the Fall 
Outing 


Hunting, Fishing, 
Touring Under 


The long roads, the wide open 
spaces, the sunny days, the crisp 
air of autumn add extra lure to the 
“ hunting, fishing or touring trip that’s 
é made in the fall. 


The Burch Line of Camp Equip- 


ment is made for those who want 








Bright Autumn Skies 


comfort, yet want their outfit to be packed compactly and handled easily. 


Free Catalog Tells About BURCH LINE of 


- Camp Equipment That Insures Ease and Comfort 


Any kind or size of tent; comfortable folding steel spring camp beds; compact folding camp furn- 
iture and equipment—this Catalog tells about the things which make good with thousands of campers. 
Write for it at once. Your name on a postal will do. 


F. J. Burch Mfg. Co. 
132 Burch Bldg. 


Pueblo, Colo. 
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JOSTAM “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 


Used by the best shots in the world. Slanting holes take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circular. 
JOSTAM MFG. 0O., 1088 MONTANA 8T., OH10AGO, ILL. } 
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WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 














Fishermen, 23°", Snarls 


By attaching a 


to your reel, It automatically winds and 
spools your line WITHOUT THUMBING or 
FINGERING, and you positively cannot 
get a back lash snarl. Can be attached to 
any reel or rod. No more sore thumbs 
Sold by leading Sporting Goods Dealers or 
sent direct on receipt of price, $2.00. 


GEM REEL WINDER COMPANY 
212 Brumder Building Milwaukee, Wis. 








THE 
LATEST 
AND 
BEST 
IDEA 

in fish hooks 
They have 
the direct PATENT ROG 

pull from point to end of shank, sre evenly balanced, «7 es not 
te ar the gill, pierces a hole only the width of barb. The principal 
feature is, it will twist the point of hook upwardly, the fish 





having little chance of escape. The ‘“‘snelled’’ hooks will not 
break at connection, as they have no ‘‘hinge’’ effect, which causes 
other hooks to break It is the only open hook having weedless 


action, nothing to obstruct fish from getting caught. The surest 

and deadliest hooks known. Send for +" - e list and details. 
PETESCH MFG 

Box 192 COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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| 100% pure wool bag 
showing one hag nest- 
ing within the other 






Waterproof canvas 
cover over all 























° Fxtension flaps for ex- 
tra protection across 7 
shoulders and chest 











Closed at bottom and 

sides, does not pull up 

oropen out, keeps body 

and feet covered at all 
times 


Buy Your Sleeping Bag 
To Meet Your Purpose— 


Where tent or ccher overhead shelter is provided, 
buy the wool bag only. If onebagis not sufficient, 
nest two or more together as temperature requires 
Wherecomplete weatherproot protection is desired, 
add the Kenwood waterproof canvas cover which 
creates 


TENT AND BED IN ONE 


Weight. Wool Bag 4'2 pounds; Canvas cover 5% 
pounds The lightest combination giving complete 
protection 























Write for detailed description 
and name of nearest dealer 


Kenwood Mills, Albany, N. Y. 


DEPT. D 
WOOL Kenwood Mills Ltd., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 


PropuctS 
KENWOOD SLEEPING BAG 


t theBig Ones 


Coax ‘em out of the cool depths with 
HILDEBRANDT SPINNERS 
Old timers who have used them for 21 years 
say there's nothing like Hildebrandt's for 
making big hauis. Your dealer sells "em. 
Catalog showing entire line, FREE 
JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 
383 High St., 
_—— 


















Logansport, Ind. i ’ 















When you 
pitch your camp 


However exciting your day may 
have been, isn’t there always a let- 
down after you’ve pitched your 
camp? 

That is the time when a steaming 
hot drink of STEERO bouillon 
will brace you up and make you 
eager for your supper. 

Be sure toaddaboxotSTEERO 
bouillon cubes to your camp sup- 
For STEERO 
requires no cooking. Just drop a 
cube into a cup and pour on 


plies. bouillon 


boiling water. 

Send for free samples 
STEER 
BOUILLON CUBES 

Premed Qo TA. Wil. 
Schieffelin & Co., 303 William St., N.Y.C. 


Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 











struction in which the interior is a series of 
tube-like cells into which the down is blown, 
and when so arranged equal distribution is 
assured. This bag is covered with closely 
woven waterproof canvas and the interior 
lined with a detachable blanketing equipped 
with snaps and rings or pull-string fasteners. 
In Alaska and Canada the men whose work 
takes them out in the bitterest cold weather 
have long regarded eiderdown as the best 
bed for cold weather sleeping, and big-game 
hunters, campers, prospectors and other out- 
door men will find this bag filling all their 

















An eiderdown sleeping-robe 


wants. Perhaps the best test this bag has 
been put to has been with sick people whose 
condition demanded that they sleep in the 
open air, and they being usually in a con- 
dition of lowered vitality demanded a bed 
which would absolutely keep them comfort- 
able. The 60x84 eiderdown robe weighs but 
ten pounds, and excels the same weight of 
blankets as far as warmth is concerned. 
Boots for that Hunting Trip 

The Indian moccasin maker produced a 
style of footwear remarkably adapted to his 
needs and to those of all woodsmen. Light 
weight, flexibility and comfort were com- 
bined with service and durability. Boot- 
makers now pattern hunting boots after the 
style of the Indians, but an outer sole is 
added to give needed protection to shoe- 
wearing feet. The pattern herewith shown 
does away with the hand seam over the ball 
of the foot, which is the point of the great- 
est strain. Thus no ripping is possible at 
this point, and the dura- 
bility and waterproofing 
qualities are made more 
certain. A height of 


twelve inches at least is 
desirable for hunting 


boots, and they should fit 
large enough to be com- 
fortably worn over heavy 
wool lumbermen’s socks. 
In caring for these mocca- 





sin boots it is well to 
know that extreme heat An efficient boot 
will destroy the fibre of 
any leather and make it hard and brittle. 


Good leather is more often injured in being 
dried than in getting wet. Moccasins can 
be burned on the feet as well as off, and 
sole leather can be burned as well as upper 


leather. Many people burn the life out of 
the soles of their shoes and then wonder 
why they wear out so quickly. Fibers of 


leather move over each other constantly, and 
if allowed to become brittle and dry chafe 
each other, wear out and break. All mocca- 
sins should be kept well oiled in order to 
retain their water-turning powers and to in- 
crease their durability. The thick pastes 
for waterproofing are better than oils. as the 
latter will wash out. The moccasin style 
boot with roomy foot-form bottom, and _ re- 
taining in the uppers all the best features 
of the Indian style, is a boon to outdoor 
men, and settles the question of what foot 
covering will be adequate for a hard trip 
such as in hunting. 
A Stove for the Pack Trip 

This stove is particularly adapted for use 
inside of the tent and, being collapsible with 
telescopic pine, finds much favor among men 
on pack horse trips in the hunting season 





A collapsible stove for burning wood 


when some means of heating the tent as well 
as of cooking is needed. The stove itself 
is simply made with a door in front for put. 
ting in ftrewood and two removable lids over 
holes, which can be utilized if one wishes 
to hurry up some kettles or the coffee pot. 
A most desirable addition is the reflecting 


the side. This does 


baker which fits on 
most excellent work as a baker, and while 
on the trail folds flat and occupies very 


little space and attention. This is the stove 
so much used by guides around Cody, Wyo., 
during the elk hunting season. The writer 
heard several of these guides in argument 
about the proper stove for the pack trip, 
and this panniard stove was by common 
consent the one best adapted to the needs 
of the pack trail and hunting camp. 





Automobile Camping 
by the Seashore 


Ernest McGaffey 


OTORISTS who are coming to Southern 

California to tour the country during 
the fall months should be sure to do some 
of their camping, sight-seeing and recreation 
along the coast of the Pacific. San Diego, 
Orange, Los Angeles, Ventura, Santa Bar- 
bara and San Luis Obispo counties all afford 
innumerable places where beach camping 
can be enjoyed with every facility, and the 
opportunities for varied sport are many, and 
exceedingly attractive. 

Scores of beaches will be found where the 
scenery is beautifully varied and where surf- 
bathing can be had with safety and pleasure. 
Of course, it will be necessary to take tents 
and camp equipage along, but these need 
not be brought clear across the continent. 
It is surprising how very little a party can 
get along with in the way of a camp outfit 
if care is taken in its selection. If, how- 
ever, the motorists are intending to camp 
out en route from the East or Middle West. 
their tent and camp lay-out will serve them 
just as well on the beaches as elsewhere. 

Of course, one of the most fetching 
of beach-camping is the surf-bathing. There 
is nothing, after all, so bracing to the system 


lures 


and so effectual a cure for languor'as a dip 
in salt water. Many people overdo surf: 
swimming, and stay in too long. The best 
way is to begin with a very short plunge 


and then rub down with a rough towel 

lie around in the warm sand. A secon 

may be a little longer, followed by a stil! 
longer loaf on the sand. By keeping this 
up for a few days the result will be elec- 
trical in the way of imparting vigor to th 
frame and in the capacity for eating and 
sleeping. Care should be taken to find out 
just which are the best beaches to go 10 
for the surf-bathing. This can be done by 
making inquiry at any of the offices in the 
above counties of the Automobile Club o! 
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Southern California. This organization has 
an Outing Bureau Department which gives 
full and free information concerning all | 
questions which will interest and inform the | 
traveling motorist, together with free maps | 
of all the counties, free road maps, etc. All 
of the highways in the southern portion of 
the state are sign-posted by the same organ- 
ization, and no one can be delayed who fol- 


lows the instructions on its signs. 
Surf-fishing is a sport which can be had 


hundreds of places along this tier of | 


Southern California counties adjoining the 
seacoast. Corbina, spot-fin croaker, yellow- 


fin and surf perch are caught in large quan- | 
tities, and make a welcome variety to the 
bill of fare. Special tackle is needed to 
succeed in this sort of angling, and different 


bait from fresh-water fishing. The Outing 
Bureau spoken of before will give full par- 
ticulars regarding these matters. Another 
branch of angling which will afford infinite 
sport to all, particularly to the women and 
children of a party, is the fishing to be had 
from the piers at or near many of the best 
places to camp. Besides the kinds of fish 
named, there will be found herring, halibut, 
mackerel, jack smelt, and sometimes a huge 
jew-fish or black sea bass. Fishing from 
barges and from boats near the kelp beds 
is also very fine at times. 

By dividing their time between the sea- 
shores and the inland country, visiting mo- 
torists will enjoy an infinite variety of 
scenery and sport, as the inland streams 
and lakes will give them trout and_ bass 
fishing and a complete change in natural 
surroundings. In choosing a camp location 
great care should be taken to be certain of 
a good supply of fresh water for drinking 
and cooking purposes. Some of the beaches 
along this coast are famous ones and cannot 
be surpassed for beauty and striking en- 
vironment, 

{ll visitors are urged to avail themselves 
of the service extended by the Automobile 
Club, all of it being without cost, and all of 
it being given with a cordial spirit. The 
club's claim is that it has taken the “ice” 
out of service and left only “serve” in its 
stead. 











Game Fish Swim Up Stream 


It's easy to drift as the current flows; 

It's easy to move as the deep tide goes; 

But the answer comes when the breakers 
( rash 

{nd strike the soul with a bitter lash 

When the goal ahead is endless fight 

Thru a sunless day and a starless night, 


Where the far call breaks on the sleeper’s 
dream, 

“Only the game fish swims up stream.” 

Phe spirit wanes where it knows no load; 

The ul turns soft down the Easy Road; 

There's fun enough in the thrill and throb, 

But Life in the main is an uphill job; 

pe s better so, where the softer game 

ne 


too much fat on a weakened frame, 


Vhere the far call breaks on the sleeper’s 
am, 
Oniy the game fish swims up stream.” 
When the clouds bank in—and the soul turns 
e— 
When Fate holds fast and you can’t break 
r wilt: . ‘ 
"her trouble sweens like a tidal wave, 
: ipe is a ghost by an open grave, 
( ive reached the test in a frame of 
nd 
- er only the quitters fall behind. 
| the far call breaks on the sleeper’s 
am, 
i 4 . Ped 
n’ the game fish swims up stream. 
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ENJOYABLE | 
OUTINGS 


for the Campers, Tourists, 
Picnickers and Boy Scouts 


Broilers 
Fry Pans 
Grids 
Ovens 
Stoves, etc. 





A Compact Outfit 


The entire Nugget Camp Kit—stove, oven, fry pan, oven pan, 
broiler—fold up separately and pack together into a brown 
canvas sack convenient for carrying in motor car, canoe or 
boat. The outfit when folded and in sack measures 2444 long 
by 1314 wide by 314 inches thick and weighs complete 12 pounds. 


All-Steel Folding Camp Stool 


Every part of steel. Seat pliable. 
All joints electrically welded. 
Tested to over 350 pounds. 


We make a complete line 
=e of CAMPGRIDS, STOVES 
All-Steel Camp Stool and UTENSILS 


UNITED STEEL & WIRE CO. 


9 Fonda Avenue Write for Catalog Battle Creek, Michigan 





























Al. Toss Pork Rind Minnows 
Oriental Wiggler- ‘3 oo 

- Shimmy Wiggler- - 

Little Eqypt ggler - --75¢ 

Shimmyetie Fly Rod 

Bass, Musky or od 

Pork Rind Strips-45¢ Jar. 
















These improved trout flies are the last word in scientific 

tackle. Once used always used. Your dealer will be glad 

to show them to you, or write to Dept. F. for illustrated 
price list. 


WRIGHT & MSGILL Wilh By 
21 Clayton Bldg Denver, Colo Al. Foss 























Sleep on Air 
MATTRESSES 


So soft and yielding you can 
make your bedon the rough- 
est and wettest ground and IN A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


be comfortable. Sanitary, Comfort Sleeping Pocket is not a filthy Sweat- 
compact and water-proof. Box Sleeping Bag, but an ideal outdoor bed. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed se certwc wet) Defy the Elements 
or Money Refunded ; N —_ Carry & Raincoat in Your Pocket 


Metropolitan Air Goods products Many good times have 
have stood the test for the past 40 been spoiled and serious 
years. Recommended by thous- g results follow a day or 
ands of satisfied Campers, Fishermen, ay! night in the drenching 
Automobilists, ‘Cowmen, Woodsmen ” rain, that could have been 
and Forest Service, as the most reliable ¢ avoided with a PERFEC- 


for outdoor purposes. 
TION RAIN CAPE. 


WRITE, TODAY, FOR 1923 
Illustrated FREE Catalog. 


WHALL’S UTILITY AUTO TENTS 
are masterpieces of ingenuity and are Guaran- 
teed Waterproofed, Bug and Snake-proof. Sev- 
eral popular sizes. Will fit any car. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS, U.S.A. 






WHALL’S UTILITY TENT 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 
Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 
CHAPTER XXXII—WHAT WILL AN ORDINARY DUCK GUN DO? 


HIS chapter is not an account of the 

distance at which ducks were killed; 
neither an account of what a duck gun and 
load should do theoretically. A drawing was 
made of a duck of large size, say a pintail, 
drawn into the center of a twenty-four-inch 
circle. The circle was drawn and the duck 
was drawn before firing. The gun was shot 
off-hand the same as in actual shooting, and 
the target and bird had to take what luck 
brought it, for no attempt was made to draw 
the bird or the circle in the thickest part 
of the pattern. So far as it could be done, 
the idea was to see how many pellets would 
land on a flying duck at different distances. 
In the drawing the bird was given a length 
of about twenty inches, which is short for 
a pintail, but long as to his actual body 


when devoid of feathers. In judging the 
diagrams, allowance should be made for 


those shot which obviously would have cut 
feathers only. Shot striking the wings were 
not counted as landing in the bird, the po- 
sition of the wings being so uncertain in 
actual shooting. 

The controversy over the killing range of 
a shotgun never ends. One man will place 
the safe and certain range of a 12-bore shot- 
gun, the distance at which it will almost 
invariably kill, at 45 yards; some other will 
tell of killing fowl at 50, 60, 70 and even 100 
yards—with perhaps some special load that 
would do the business when every other load 
would fail. No special load was used in 
these experiments, and no special gun. The 
gun was an ordinary Remington automatic 
which had seen ten years of hard service 
and proved to be a good duck gun. It 
usually shoots a pattern of from 68 to 72 
per cent in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards. 
The ammunition used with the No. 5 shot 
was Remington factory loaded Nitro Club, 
2°%-inch case, charge 34-1%-5c—a_ very 
common duck load. The No. 4 shot were 
hand-loaded in the same case, no effort being 
made to secure special patterns. The whole 
scheme was to see what the average man 
would get in the way of pellets on his bird 
when he bought cartridges of his dealer and 
went duck shooting. 

This test was practically limited to two 
-sizes of shot, No. 5 and No. 4. Sixes are 
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Our New Arms and 
Ammunition Editor 


Fellow sportsmen and gun lovers, meet 
Capt. Chas. Askins, our— 
“I have already met Capt. Askins many 

times in the past,” we hear you say. 
= True enough, but this time we want 

you to meet him as the new high-powered 

editor of our Arms and Ammunition 

De partment, which is the thing we started 

to say when you interrupted. Anyone 
= who has read gun dope during the past 
: years has met the Captain so frequently 

thru his work in magazine articles and 
: books that the acquaintance seems per- 
sonal, 

There’s only one way to know guns, 
: and that is thru actual use—thru experi- 
= ments and tests. A knowledge of guns 
is the result of numerous personal the- 
: ories proved or disproved. That is why 
= Capt. Askins’ articles are so extremely 
: practical. We are glad to offer this op- 
2 portunity for our readers to refer their 
: problems to him for solution in the future. 
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said to be the most popular game size made, 
and it is quite possible that including all 
bores as many fowl are killed with 6s as 
with all other sizes put together. At ranges 
up to 50 yards we doubt if a better duck 
shot can be found for the average gun than 
No. 6, but we were looking for a load which 
would kill at outside ranges, and the pellet 
energy of No. 6 limits its killing range to 
moderate distances. For example, in the 
load we used the striking force of a No. 6 
shot at 60 yards is but little over a pound 
as against a pound and a half for No. 5s 
and two and a fifth pounds for No. 4s. 
No. 5 shot have more striking force at 70 
yards, and No. 4 at 80 yards, than 6s have 
at 60, and it is not worth while to land a 
pattern and hurt a fowl unless the pellets 
have enough remaining energy to kill when 
they land. Striking energy should limit the 
use of No. 6 shot to ranges of 55 yards and 
under. We were looking for a load which 


would kill at longer distances than that, 
hence limited our shot to sizes larger than 
6s. As a matter of fact, so far as ability 
to prick or touch birds is concerned, we be- 
lieve that more ducks could be struck with 
Nos. 6 or 7 shot at 100 yards than with any 
other sizes. No man should make a special 
effort to hurt birds at such distances as he 
knows they cannot be killed. 

We hold no brief for big shot or for small 
shot, and have no fads to air. One old-time 
duck shot, and a good one, says that he has 
made it a practice for years to shoot nothing 
but 7s on all kinds of waterfowl, including 
geese. He uses this size of pellet on ever) 
kind of game, and would use no other size. 
We do not hold with him. The English, in 
their long range duck guns, bores of 10 and 
12, strongly favor Bs and BBs; we do not 
hold with them either. The Englishman 
seems to have a strong predilection for what 
we would term pot-shooting—shooting into 
flocks either on the water or in the air, at 
ranges far beyond the distance at which 
single birds could be safely taken. Natur- 
ally he would select pellets that could or 
would drop birds from a flock, while we are 
interested only in the load that can be guar- 
anteed to stop a single with something ap- 
proaching regularity. We must, therefore, 
confine ourselves to such shot sizes as will 
afford a proper balance of pattern and pene- 
tration. If we sacrifice either pattern 0 
penetration, we lose in range, so far 4s 
taking single birds is concerned. 

We did, however, try a few loads of 3's 
drams and 1% ounces of BBs, and may 4 
well finish up with them right now. At 
yards we got in one instance eight pellets 
in the 24-inch circle, with another load six 
At 100 yards one load placed three pellets 
in the 24-inch circle and two subsequent 
rounds missed the circle altogether. Of 
course if a man must shoot into flocks at 
ranges of 100 yards, BBs or larger shot will 
be required, but that kind of thing is 10! 
very popular in this country. If we evel 
take up the English style of duck shooting 
we will require similar guns, 4, 8 an 
bores, not to mention swivel guns. 

If, when inspecting the patterns, any ™a! 
reaches the conviction that his gun and |0ad 
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do much better, bear in mind that 


Ww 

we could have shot a special gun and a 
spe load also, but that was not the pur- 
nose here. Later we will take up such 


ceuns and loads to see what can be 
do ith them. These tests were particu- 
larly intended to show what could be done 
ks, not upon geese or waterfow! larger 


tha icks, and at distances from 50 yards 
up to what we considered the limits of the | 
Patterns were shot at 40 yards | 
merely to show what the gun was doing at | 


ordinary targeting ranges. Many different | 
loads will kill at 40 yards, and such pellets 
as 744, 7, 6, 5, 4 and 3—any one of them | 
will almost surely stop a duck at the dis- | 
tance: but beyond 50 yards one shot size | 


will fail for lack of pattern and another for 
lack of penetration. Knowing this, and well 
knowing that many will disagree with us in 
any event, we limited our shot sizes for long 
range duck shooting to sizes 5 and 4. 

3e it remembered that these sizes are not 

be taken as best adapted to all guns 
either for long or short range duck shooting. 
The gun used was bored full choke, and 
many are not; the gun was a 12, and many 
other sizes are used in duck shooting. With 
a gun smaller than a 12 or with a 12 modi- 
fied, better results and cleaner killing would 
probably follow the use of smaller suot. 
We are not prepared to argue that here, and 
merely state our opinion. A 10-bore with a 
heavy charge might kill ducks at longer 
range with Nos. 2 or 3 shot than it would 
with 4s, but we think this is not the case, 
and no better shot than 4s can be had for 
a 10-bore to kill singles at outside distances. 

In judging the patterns, keep in mind that 
the circle is 24 inches, not 30, and that the 
24inch contains only about half the space 
of the 30-inch. We used the 24-inch for 
convenience in illustrating, and certainly 
shot outside of this circle would not have 
any effect on the bird. No attempt was 
therefore made to give the actual spread of 


the pattern, which would have entailed wide | 


circles and a much réduced bird in order to 
publish. 

Pattern No. 1 is that of the load used 
thruout the tests with No. 5 shot, 314-1%%-5c, 
distance 40 yards. It was the only load shot 
at the distance, and: 113 pellets of the 189 


the charge contained landed in the 24-inch 





Load 8%-1%—5c. Distance 40 yards; 
ie; pattern 113; percentage 60; num- 
ets in bird 16, not counting the wings. 


24-ir 


circle Sixteen shot struck the bird, tho 
ame ild merely have cut feathers. The 
duck would have been killed instantly in 


the ai The pellet energy at the distance 
pial ba ive been 2.93 foot-pounds for each 
Mot, the remaining velocity 720 foot- 
Patt No. 2, as stated in the foot-note, 
stot at 50 yards, and, following the rule, 
ut t 


one shot was fired. The distribu- 
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‘Jim, those dogs are cer- 

tainly on the job. They 

haven’t broken a point or 
overrun a covey, today.’’ 
“Well, whyshouldthey? 

4 aad Infallible sure 

are backing them up. 

Whenever we vettwoclear 

shots, they bring in two 

dead birds.’”’ 
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HERCULES POWDER CO. 
903 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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“LE ROBUST” FRENCH- GUNS | 


Moderate Prices No. 5s $9Q°-°° 


No. 10E $4 66°° 


With Automatic Ejectors 


Something New 


Super-excellent 


For discriminating 
Sportsmen 










Ask ‘‘the Boys”’ about 
the French 75 M.M.’s 










We have the honor of being the American Sales Agents for the Manufacture Francaise 
Armes & Cycles. It is one of the National Institutions of France, They manufacture Le 
Robust Gun, The Ideal Gun, The Buffalo Lebel Rifle and the Stand Buffalo Lebel Rifle, also the La 
Francaise Automatic Pistols. These guns have many unique features, such as receding rib, ete. Prices are 
a secondary question with this concern. Quality is the prime consideration. If it is impossible for you to 
call and see these excellent and novel arms, send for our catalog of Arms, Tackle, Sport Clothing, ey 
Goods, Sporting Cocker Spaniels, etc. First-class dealers sell Le Robust and Davis Guns. 


°HKirtland Bros. @ Co., 90 Chambers St., Dept. RL-S — _New Yeoom 
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Smoking the 
peace pipe 


in wartime 


As any ex-doughboy will tell you, a thou- 
sand tons of tobacco distributed over a fight- 
ing force of 2,000,000 men showed good in- 
tentions, but it didn’t fill the need—not by 
a few million pipefuls. 

Even today letters still come in from vet- 
erans who have forgotten the horrors of war 
and remember only the thrill of “areal 
American smoke” in France. 


For one, Hugh Livingstone, Adjutant of 


Yankee Division Post, No. 272, V.F. W., re- 
members: 
Providence, R. I 
Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va 
Gentlemen 
My introduction to Edge worth took place 
over in the training area in France under 
circumstances that left a lasting impression 


the good qualities of Edgeworth. 
One night, after a hard day’s work, 
bunkie drew a from home, 
those mysterious affairs that might 
anything but what you wanted 
After due ceremonies 
opened it and the first thing we saw 
blue box of Edgeworth. All further 
tions ceased until filled the 
using the French tabac for 
ind burning our mouths and throats 
raw state, you can imagine how 
satisfying that Edgeworth tasted to us. 
We smoked until we were ordered to bed, 
and I fell asleep smoking. You can just bet 


ot 
my 
one ot 
contain 


package 


guessing he 
was the 
opera- 
After 
weeks 
to a 
and 


ot 


we pipes. 


ae 
sevetal 


cool 


a letter went home for more Edgeworth. 
Since that time I have used about every 
kind of tobacco that is put up, but it is 


Edgeworth for me when I can get it. Thank 


you for putting such a satisfying and cool 
tobacco on the market. 
Gratefully yours, 

(Signed) Hugh Livingstone. 
Probably any good American smoking 
tobacco would have brought the same joy to 
Mr. Livingstone and his bunkie in France. 
But it is a fact that 










when Edgeworth makes 
a friend, more often 
than not it is a lifetime 
affair. 

Edgeworth’s one great 
asset for most smokers 
is that it is always the 
same. You can buy a 
package in Chicago, 
another in New 
Orleans, another 
in San Francisco, 
and each package 
will give you the 
same cool, satisfy- 
ing smoke. 


if you are not 
an Edgeworth 
smoker, you are 


cordially invited to accept some free samples 
of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 


Rubbed. 


Just drop a postcard with your name and 
address to Larus & Brother Company, 39 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va., and the 
free samples will be forwarded to you im- 
mediately. If you will include the 
name and address of your tobacco dealer, 
your courtesy will be appreciated. 


also 





We have a special week-end-size can for | 


35e that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: Wf your 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, | 


Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same _ price 
you would pay the jobber. 





No. 2—Same load as No. 1. Distance 50 
yards; pattern 75; percentage 40; 6 shot in 
bird; duck is supposed to be a large one, 20 


inches long, in flight. General distribution shows 
load would kill at the distance. 


have been killed anywhere within the 24- 
inch circle, and probably in a wide circle 
outside of that. While only six shot struck 
the fowl, it should have been killed in the 
air. The load looked safe and deadly at 
the distance, as it undoubtedly is. The 
energy per pellet at the distance is 2.10 foot- 
pounds, and the remaining velocity 610 foot- 
seconds. It would be hard to find a better 
load for shooting large ducks at 50 yards 
from a full-choked 12-bore gun. 
No3 





No. 3—Load the same as before. Distance 
60 yards; pattern 40; per cent 21; 6 pellets in 
bird; this load would have killed; with the bird 
in some other part of the pattern it would have 
crippled. 


Pattern No. 3 was shot at 60 yards. As 
it happened, the duck should have been 
killed if the pellets landed as they did here. 
However, with the fowl in some other place 

No4 





No. 4—Same load. Distance 65 yards; pat- 
tern 27; percentage 14; circle and size of bird 
the same thruout; 2 pellets in bird; probably a 
cripple and the bird might never have shown 
that he was hit. 

























































within the circle, he might have bee; 
pled and not killed. Foot-note sho 
number of shot in the pattern and th 
ber in the bird. Every man is free 
alyze the pattern to suit himself and t 
compare it with what his gun will do. Ty 
us it appears that the pattern would kill 
about half the time when the gun was well 
held—fowl in the air. On the water j 
would be another story, and the bird migh 
not be killed a fourth of the time. The 
pellet energy at 60 yards is 1.55 foot-pounds, 
and the remaining velocity 525 foot-seconds 

Since we were now approaching the limits 
of No. 5 shot, the next round was shot a; 
65 yards, and is shown in pattern No, 4 
Twenty-seven shot struck the circle and two 
were in the bird outside of his wings. The 
bird should have been killed in this jp. 
stance, tho he might have flown some dis. 
tance, for pellet energy is falling. At some 


crip. 
3 the 
num- 
0 an- 









































spots within the circle the bird might hay 
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No. 5—Same load. Distance TO yards; pat 
tern 22; percentage 11; in bird 3 shot; probat 
killed thru the luck of the thing; ordinarily th 
pattern would either prick the game or miss 
been missed clean and at others killed in- 
stantly. Results at best would have been 
uncertain. Striking force per pellet 1.3) 
foot-pounds, remaining velocity 480 foot 

seconds. re 
Pattern No. 5, distance 70 yards, was the 
last one we shot with this charge, it no! 

being considered worth while to go beyond | 

that distance with No. 5 shot. Three pellets he 
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No. 6—Load 35 grains; 1% ounces No. 4 82% or 
(165 pellets); distance 50 yards; pat 
per cent 38; 9 shot in bird; 24-inch ci! 


are in the bird, and should have ki! 
thru one landing fairly in the neck 


would be a great factor in shooting at “% 
distance. Ordinarily at 70 yards \o. * t 
haven’t energy enough to kill, but would ® 
certain to hurt birds if fired into flock. 


Pellet energy is 1.14 foot-pounds, remain! 
velocity 450 foot-seconds. 
We now went to No. 4 shot, and 10 
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factory shells loaded with this size, 
we Joaded some cartridges with 35 grains 
of Du Pont De Luxe and 1% ounces of shot. 


ing 


fhe powder charge is equivalent to 3% 
drams. and we can only give the pellet 
energy and remaining velocities on the basis 
of what was accomplished with 3142 drams 


of Du Pont with a similar load of shot. 
One load was shot at 40 yards (not illus- 
trated) showing 58 per cent in the 24-inch 
ring. Patterns at different distances follow, 
beginning at 50 yards. For some reason the 
vun hardly patterned as uniformly in dis- 
tribution with 4s as it did with 5s. In this 
respect individual guns would differ, and 
the powder charge could be regulated to 
vive a more effective pattern perhaps. No 
effort was made to fit a load in any respect. 

Pattern No. 6 is that at 50 yards, and is 
uniform as patterns go, well distributed 
and would be deadly within the circle. 
Pellets are drawn oversize, as compared with 
the size of the bird or the circle, this being 
done to show the difference between 5s and 
ts and for purpose of illustration. The pel- 
let energy of the 4s at the distance is 2.95 
foot-pounds, and the remaining velocity 638 


foot-sec onds. 


No/ 





7—Load 35-14%-4. Distance 60 yards; 
i circle the same thruout; pattern 38; per- 
re 24; in bird 4 shot; duck would have 
lled; pattern was likely to cripple or to 


Pattern No. 7 was shot at 60 yards. Of 
the 165 shot in the charge, 38—or 24 per 
cent—were within the circle. Four. shot 
struck the fowl, which should have been 
enough to kill him. The pattern tells its 
own story. At some places within the circle 
the fowl should have died at the crack of 
the gun; again he might have escaped un- 
touched had he occupied a different location. 
Upon the whole we would expect more birds 
to be hit than missed when the aim was 
true. The pellet energy at the distance is 
2.20 foot-pounds and the remaining velocity 
555 foot-seconds. If flock shooting is the 
correct thing, some birds should almost in- 
variably be dropped from every compact 
bunch at the distance, using the charge 


Pattern No. 8 is the last one to be given. 
It was shot at 75 yards, and while eighteen 
pellets landed in the circle, it seems that 
none would have hurt the duck unless he 
were nged. We can see, nevertheless, that 
sometimes a single bird would be hit at the 
aistar whether he would be killed or not 
‘ anotler question. Considering the less- 
ened striking force, considering the thinned 
atte considering the difficulty of landing 
on a sing fowl at such a range (the great 
lead uired), we would consider a good 
d ky to bag one bird in ten shot at; 
and the same time he might prick and 
t two or more. 

E me is welcome to read these figures 
nt ight of his own experience and in 
, of his own convictions. To us it 
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open depends upon the complete- 
ness and serviceability of the equip- 
In the famous Marble line there 
are many items which should form an 
indispensable part of every outer’s 
equipment. 


Game Getter Gun 

Two guns in one—a gun for all game. The 
Game Getter gives you just the gun you want 
when you want it. Light weight; takeslittle 
room. Strap a Game Getter over your shoul- 
der and you are ‘“‘ready for action’’, for any 
Upper barrel .22 cal. rifled; lower bar- 
rel .410 cal. smooth bored. Three lengths, 
complete with leather holster. 


No. M21—12-in barrels, $25.50 
No. M21—15-in barrels, 27.00 
No. M21—18-in barrels, 28.50 


Woodcraft Knife 




































An all-purpose knife that will meet all the re- 
quirements of the hunting, fishing, camping 
or canoeing trip Embodies all the desirable 
advantages of other knives made for sticking, 
skinning, slicing, breaking bones, etc. A won- 
derful knife for Boy Scouts. Blade, 4'% in. 
No. 49, leather handle, $2.25; No. 50, stag- 
horn handle, $3.00. Add 10% revenue tax. 


Waterproof Match Box 


Just the thing for carrying matches. Water 
tight—keeps matches perfectly dry, even un- 





in the dark. Seamless drawn brass, heavily 


Convenient for the pocket. 60 cents. 


Don’t go on atrip to the woods or lake, or 
even motoring, without a Marble’s Compass. 
Waterproof screw case. Absolutely accurate. 
Can’t demagnetize. Safety Coat Compass 
fastens to coat or belt; stationary dial, $1.50; 
revolving dial, $1.75. Pocket Compass, 25 
cents less, either style. 
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faction one derives 
life 
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Can be opened or closed instantly 


Inside diameter about 34 inch. 





Handy Compass 





Safety Pocket Axe 


Indispensable to every outdoor man. Small enough 
to carry in pocket or belt, yet large enough to fella 
tree. Tool steel blade, carefully tempered and sharp 
ened; drop-forged metal handle and hard rubber side 
plates. Nickel-plated guard is spring-hinged and lead- 
lined. No. 2, 11l-in handle, 2-35 x4-in blade, $3.25. 
No. 3, 11%4-in handle, 2!2 x 4-3%-in blade, $3.50. 


If you can’t get Marble’s Equipment from your 
dealer, write us and we will fill your order direct. 


Send for our 1923 catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
571 Delta Ave. 





Gladstone, Mich. . 
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seems that with an ordinary gun, with ordi- 
nary factory cartridges, No. 5 shot have 
some advantage over 4s. None of us like 
to feel that we may have missed thru holes 
in the pattern, and in pattern 5s have con- 
siderable advantage, especially when an 
ounce and a quarter is used with both sizes. 
Fives, by the way, are about the smallest 
size in which an ounce and a quarter has 
an advantage of an ounce and an eighth. 

With either size or any other size, in an 
average full-choked gun, 60 yards is as far 
as ducks can be killed with any certainty 
when flying singly. The marksman who has 
any regard for his game or any reluctance 
to wound where the chances of killing are 
very poor will hesitate to attempt longer 
shots. If flock shots are to be taken, the 
whole question would be reopened, and we 
do not propose to reopen it. 

All this is giving no consideration to the 
question of hitting at the distance. The 
majority of men who have had practice in 
duck shooting can kill pretty regularly at 
30 yards; at 40 yards they become uncer- 
tain, and at 50 yards kill when luck favors 
them. The man who can judge 60 yards 


up in the air or who would know where to 
hold if he did know the distance and the 
speed of flight is a “rare bird.” As matter 
of fact most of us would kill more ducks, 
do cleaner work, if given a good quarter 
choke instead of a full choke, limiting shots 
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No. 8—Load the same as No. 7 with the same 
conditions, except 75 yards. Pattern 18 shot in 
24-inch circle. Duck would not have been hurt. 
Bird might be killed at the distance, thru luck, 
but would escape about nine times in ten. 


to 40 yards and under. The full choke with 
a heavy charge is a graduate weapon, and 
the super-twelve with extreme charges is a 
post-graduate weapon, while most of us are 
still merely students. The claim of the gun- 
makers that their arms are good enough is 
true in the sense that as a rule the gun is 
a good deal more efficient than the man who 
uses It. 








Gun Talks 


- No. 42 


Chauncey Thomas 


OR years Denver, Colo., U.S. A., was the 

revolver home of the entire world, but 
during the past two or so years the one- 
hand gun game here seems to be dying out 
rapidly. Just why I do not know; perhaps 
the result is due to a number of causes 
such as neglecting by the experts to encour- 
age the newer and younger pistol talent, 
local personal jealousies, gradual housing in 
by surrounding residences of the famous 
Denver Pistol “Pit,” which left no con- 
venient place to shoot; anti-gun laws 
(threatened rather than enacted), which 
made those with expensive revolvers sell out, 
and which prevented others from buying 
good guns; and also probably the natural 
decline that follows all success in any line 
that has to do with human and all other 
affairs. 

The persistent boosting of the trapshooters’ 
game by the ammunition companies and the 
sporting editors, and the decided leaning 
toward strictly military shooting by the 
national government, coupled with the gen- 
eral pressure against the revolver and the 
pistol—this, too, no doubt has had its effect. 
So, as the revolver smoke drifted away, the 
twisting bullet man had to turn to something 
else to play with; and it came in turkey 
shooting. Now, please, dear aunties, don’t 
throw a fit. We shot at paper targets and 
assaulted the turks with an ax later on in 
the back yard. To take off a turk’s head 
with a rifle bullet is brutal; to take off a 
turk’s head with the ax is real civilized and 
genteel. Such is custom. 

So at 100 measured yards arose a 2-inch 
10-ring, with the 9 and 8, and woe to many 
even 2-rings duly encircling the magic, 
toothsome 2-inch 10-circle. We chipped in 
50 cents each, a dozen of us; that made $6, 
of which “$1 went to the house” and $5 for 
the turk. And great was the sighting in 
thereof. Of course, the expert riflemen did 
not have their pet guns sighted in, and none 
of them had any more than five cartridges 
that shot alike, so the rural lights with the 


old family .30-30 got some of the birds—and 
the expert city slickers paid for them. Ugh! 
But next week there was much popping of 
sighting shots from Springfields here and 
there, and the second round opened with 
the 2-inch 10-ring full of holes. Mr. Rural 
invested the $2.50 each at harrowing inter- 
vals, only to see the birds pass him by in 
the shoot-off between half a dozen Spring- 
fields. Two single-shot Winchesters, one a 
.30-40 and the other a .25 Neider, held their 
own all the way thru, and until the wind 
came up, a little 2-foot-barreled .32-20 got 
10s with the Springfields. But when the air 
began to jump in uneven moves from ten 
to thirty miles an hour, from the West to 
the Northwest and flip back again, then 
crossways the range, then did the little 
.32-20 splatter into the 2-ring and finally 
gave it up and looked on. But the Spring- 
fields and the single action Winchesters 
stayed—that is, if they put forth 170-grain, 
180-grain or 220-grain bullets, for the 2-inch 
spot 100 yards away was too small for the 
150-grain Spitzer bullet from any gun. 
Then came a day when.the rich man 
showed up with a pressure barrel Spring- 
field, and only the .25 Neider, necked down 
from the Krag shell, in the double set trig- 
ger single action Winchester, could hold 
him down. The military Springfields quit 
one after another as the half dollars ran 
short, and for these two the 2-inch 10-ring 
was simply a waste of cartridges. So down 
came the 4-inch bull containing the 10, the 
9 and the 8 rings, and up at 100 yards went 
the 20-yard pistol target with the 10-ring 
that looks about like a 25-cent piece, and 
the 9-ring like the former 2-inch 10-ring. 
Then the .25 Neider and the pressure bar- 
rel Springfield fought it out and quit even, 
so far as we could tell. The pressure 
Springfield put 5x6 bullets in that 1-inch 
10-ring, and the Neider had 6 straight hits 
in the same 1]-inch center. Taken all in all, 
the l-inch center at 100 yards, prone rest, 
peep rear and aperture front iron sights, 


was hit by these two rifles about an average 
of two out of three times, and all the other 
shots were 9s except a stray unaccountable 
8 once or twice, and those 8s were usually 
called off. Taken all in all, the pressure 
barrel Springfield came out the best rifle op 
the grounds. The .30-30s had gone home 
long ago; the other guns were silent, clean 
and cold. 

So it seems there is but one thing to do 
now, and that is to make two classes—“the 
.30-30s” and “the Springfields’—with the 
pressure barrels and the Neiders barred, or 
else in a third class by themselves. When 
two men on a shoot-off have to shoot four, 
five, even six shots each to see who gets the 
turk, at a l-inch 10-ring at 100 yards with 
iron sights, it is time something was done 
about it. Put them in a glass cage by them. 
selves with a pinhead a mile away and let 
them fight it out, like Europe. 

I kept close track of various guns during 
the shoots to see how theory worked out in 
actual practice. Summed up, the so-called 
hunting rifles stood but little show, such as 
the commercial lever and bolt action rifles 
with factory shelf ammunition. Of these the 
.250-3000 Savages and the .25 Remington 
autoloading cartridges seemed the more ac- 
curate. The black powder guns were the 
worst, due no doubt to the wind and the 
old ammunition. No Schuetzen rifles or 
loads were used, or the story here might be 
different. Next to the commercial hunting 
arms stood the made-over Springfields and 
other light weight ultra-high-power rifles, 
such as the sporting Springfields. With 
these ranked special guns of various kinds, 
but of light weight and short of barrel. In 
this class when the air was still were the 
.22s of all makes, sizes and kinds. No mat: 
ter what a .22 will do under special con- 
ditions, it stands no chance in an _ open 
catch-as-catch-can match against heavier and 
faster bullets. I myself have made 2-inch 
10-shot groups with several excellent .2 
rifles at 100 yards prone—rest, of course, 
but with the scope. But when matched 
against the .30 Spitzers it was like a fast 
cow pony against “Man of War” or any 
other professional wind-splitter. 

One thing was clearly noticeable—that, 
load for load, a rifle shot in about the pro- 
portion of its total weight and length. Thus 
the sporting Springfields could not hold up 
with the military Springfields, altho the 
length was, of course, the same; but the 
sporters average nearly two pounds lighter 
than the military guns. On the other hand, 
the single shot Winchesters weighed about 
the same as the military Springfields and 
had about the same distance between sights. 
and so held their own with the military pets, 
wind or no wind. The lesser powder space 
in the .30-40 shell was counter-balanced to 
a large extent by the 6-inch more barrel i 
the single shots, and the two had probably 
about the same velocity, resistance to recoll 
disturbance and sighting base—hence shot 
practically the same. 

Bearing out this conclusion came the pre 
sure barrel Springfield and the .25 Neider 
single shot Winchester. Here the lengths 
were the same as in the military Spring 
fields and the .30-40 single action Winches 
ters; the bullet speeds were practically the 
same; but in proportion to the loading the 
guns were heavier—the heaviest proportiol 
ally on the grounds, and the most accurate. 

As for holding, at various times (coming 
and going, of course) from half a dozen 
a dozen men held alike—that is, with equé 
practical skill. Several held, or had held, 
world records and had ranked high at 5 
Girt, Perry and other places. But thes 
men did not get their proportional share o 
the turks, for over-confidence and lack of 
preparation sent some of them home feather 
less and dollarless. On the other hand, " 
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STAND LOADS of 


SHOTGUN POWDERS 


DUPONT (Bulk) SMOKELESS 


GAUGE oz |16GAUGE oz || 20GAUGE oz 
DRAMS DRAMS DRAMS 





















Kind of Game 


Turke 
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T is du Pont’s job to see that the 
powder in the last shell of the 
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\l4in flight 
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day shoots the same as in the first 















Brant 
Large Ducks 
Medium Ducks 


Grouse 
Prairie Chicken 


Squirrels 
Rabbits 


Small | 


3% -% WW 1 WW" shell. This uniformity im p< »wders 


is based upon rigid control in pro- 


duction and 121 years of powder- 














making experience. 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& CO., Inc. 
Sporting Powders Division 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Pheasants 
Pigeons 
Doves 
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Woodcock 3 2% 1 2% |% ~ 
Shore Birds 1-% 

Reed & Rail Birds 3 1 Wn ] Mm |%| 1 
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BALLISTITE (Dense) SMOKELESS 
If BALLISTITE (dense) Powder is desired order by greins: 
A comparison follows of Bulk and Dense Load3: 
DRAMS | GRAINS DRAMS GRAINS 
34 equivalent to 28 ’ 2A equivalent to 20 
3M ’ . 26 MH . * 
@, = 74 | 2 . ° 


% . : ‘kd 
x In 12-Gauge loads only, use No.2 Shot. 
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N TESTS of millions of loads, 
du Pont Powder averages 4 per 
cent. greater velocity (greater effec- 
tive range), 6 per cent. better pat- 
tern (more even spread of shot), 
and 10 per cent.less breech pressure 
(greater margin of safety). We 
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Four layers—three of waterproofed and one 
of sole leather--between foot and ground. 


RUSSELLS 
“Ike Walton’ 


Lightest of sports- 
man’s boots, yet 
offering remark- 
able resistance to 
wear. Molded to 
foot-shape so per- 
fectly that you’ll 
find comfort to 
the end of the stif- 
fest day’s trail. 
Made to your mease 
ure from chocolate, 
chrome-tanned lea- 
thers a selection of 
waterproofed veals; 
Flexible wear-fight- 
ing Maple-pac soles. 
The Never-rip seams 
embody the skill of 
expert boot makers. 
Ask sportsmen who have 
worn the “Ike Walton” 
what they think of 
them—then follow 
their advice. 





delat ilis 
iS 


Te" SCOUT 
SPECIAW” 


Choicest of genuine moccasins forcamp and out- 
ing wear. Shaped to natural lines of the foot. 
Made in chocolate and gray elkskin withrubber 
soles or the flexible, sturdy Maple-pac soles. 


Your dealer should be able to show Russell foot- 
wear. If he can’t produce, write for catalog. 


W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 


912 Capron St. Berlin, Wis. 
PT 


PNEUMATIC 
CANVAS DECOYS 


Air 


























Hand painted. Collapsible. 


tight. Made of fine sheeting, 
oiled and will not rot One dozen 
weigh 10 pounds. Packed in 


wooden box. Sold in world mar- 
ket 37 years. Canadian goose 
and seven varieties of ducks. 


Sold by jobbers and dealers 


everywhere 


HAVE YOUR DEALER WRITE 
FOR PRICES 


Manufactured by 


CANVAS DECOY Co. 
UNION CITY, TENN., U.S. A. 

















was amusing and pleasing to everyone there 
to see some awkward chap bashfully borrow 
a gun he had never fired before, poke it 
over the prone rest, squink or even flinch it 
off, and arise in all his glory with the bird, 
the only 10 in the string. That was when 
the crank guns had stayed out for a round 
or two, or those in had registered 9s or 8s 
or unaccountables. 

For example, I had put in five straight 
10s on the 2-inch ring with my singleshot 
Winchester .30-40, hand-loaded cartridges, 
and after much parade calmly announced 
another 10; but the shot went 18 inches 
high, over the top of the whole target. No 
question of it, many saw dirt fly, and there 
was not a hole within the 7-ring, for I had 
been preceded by the rough-and-tumble 
guns with their hopeless open sights. But 
five turks in six shots was not bad, so I 
dropped out of the game, as it was dinner 
time anyhow. 

Summed up from another standpoint, the 
chances between the expert rifleman and 
nine to eleven ordinary-to-poor shots is about 
even; that is, the one good shot must com- 
pete against what is practically a load of 
buckshot, and one of those buckshot is 
about as likely to hit the 10-ring as it is to 
miss it. But on the shoot-off, then the rifle- 
man has a sure bird—if his sight hasn’t 
slipped, or he gets a 150-grain bullet in a 
mess of 180-grain loads, and roams over the 
top of the target. Then, too, the expert man 
is not going to hit the 10-ring all the time, 
you know. So in the bye and large, one 
expert man against eight or nine to a dozen 
haphazard shots, armed with all kinds of 
crossbows, stands about an even show, and 
no more. This may seem odd at first glance, 
under the mathematical law of averages, if 


| shoot-offs are not counted, of course—for 


























they are the expert’s cinch—but so it works 
out in actual practice, at least during the 
four or five days I kept track of it all. |; 
looks as if nine poor chances fully equal 
one good chance. Now let the mathematica] 
men wrestle with the problem, then take q 
pad and stub of pencil and go to some turk 
shoots. Also the poor shots and poor guns 
seem to stand about an even chance among 
themselves. Thus if they all keep on shoo. 
ing long enough they will all have about the 
same number of birds, with perhaps one 
with little to no birds, and with one with 
double his mathematical share. But. the 
point is, that the good shot alone among 
nine or ten poor shots does not seem to 
have any particular advantage so far as final 
results are concerned, if the 10-ring is smal] 
enough so that he can hit it only about half 
the time, for it seems just as easy for a dub 
to stumble a bullet into a l-inch ring as 
it does into a 1-foot ring, regardless of 
range, gun or skill. In otherwise, the small- 
er the bull the less chance the expert man 
has against a dozen dubs. But put in two 
expert men and they will thus get most of 
the birds between them; it seems to kill all 
the poor man’s chances. But when it comes 
to shoot-offs, then the dub’s advantages of 
numbers vanish, and the expert rakes in 
the pot. 

One man entering twice should not be 
allowed, for it works out in practice that 
his chances are not only doubled, but ae. 
tually become about two and a half against 
any other single entry’s one. This gives the 
double entry practically all the birds, es. 
pecially if he is the best shot or the best 
gunned man there. One expert with two 


entries stands a better show than two with 
one entry, each getting the bird between 
them. 











The First Colt Revolvers 

















An old Colt model, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent article 
in your magazine I was quite amused by a 
reference to Mr. Stevenson of this state as 
“the California watch-dog.”. Many a quiet 
smile have I enjoyed after reading the offer- 
ing of a certain gifted writer for Outdoor 
Life. In his enthusiasm he would become a 
little too effusive and make statements re- 


garding arms and ammunition that this 
“watch-dog,” who certainly is a bear on 


technique, would instantly spot as an error. 
No amount of correction seemed ever to 
quite cure him of this tendency to “slop 
over,” and then be shown up by the “watch- 
dog,” so this faithful guardian of our gun 
lore seems to have given up the task in 


| despair, much to the sorrow of the side lines. 


At staple and fancy “watch-dogging” I 


| can never equal E. L. S., but on account of 
| a statement in an article by W. C. Gilbert, 


known as the Texas pistol, owned by the author 


on page 378 of your May issue, I must tr 
to emulate our California “watch-dog” by 
correcting a certain impression whic! Mr. 
Gilbert has already pointed out as probabl) 
wrong. I refer to his quotation of Profess0t 
Wandolleck’s statement that the first Colt 
revolvers were not the short-barreled I 
volvers, but revolving cylinder rifles. an¢ 
that they were made prior to the 1848 © 
volver. Now, these revolving cylinder rifle 
may have been made prior to the 1848 1 
volver, but I submit proof herewith, ‘at © 
not positive, but it is strong eviden: that 
Colt’s first offering was the revolver. This 
proof is the enclosed photograph of « © 
revolver which I own. It is the large mode! 
known as the Texas pistol, and has 4 coh 
cealed trigger which flies out when the 4 
is cocked. Its serial number is 66, 


ind it 
is identical in every respect with Colts 
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nal model, which is in the U. S. Patent 








rks Ofice. The under lever for ramming the 

the bullets into cylinder had not been invented | 

It when this arm was made. The rifling is | 

ual V-shaped, and lands and grooves are the | 

cal same shape and size. The cylinder stop is | 

> a very positive and still works O.K. I have | 

ark considered oiling and dusting it up for a 

ans trial at the targets, for I believe that fairly t 
ng accurate work could be done with this oldest 

0t- successful revolver outside of a glass case. 


the In “The Romance of a Colt” we have the 
ia factory's word that this model was the first OLT Ss 


‘ith arm that they issued, from which I extract a 
the q the following: FIRE ARMS 





ong In 1836 the Patent Arms Company was or- | 
to ganized and established at Paterson, N. J., with | ; 
nal ( el Colt = its head, and the Colt revolver : OR those who desire a revolver for fine 
1] 1 were taken out. — x . 
nal ‘a 1388 the feat ares Wee Decleaiesead: ‘Tide | target work—one that also will stand the 
nalf was known as the “Texas” pistol. It was a .34- | rough usage of camp or trail— there is no 
dub eT in Se a concealed trigger that better arm than the COLT Officers’ Model. 
weighed 2 pounds 7 ounces. ° . éa 
= Between 1888 and 1842 the “Walker” model | It is this model that won the U.S. R.A. Any 
ol vas put on the market from the Colt factory. Revolver’”’ Championship Match for four con- 
all. This was named after a famous Texas ranger. | . ’ 
nan It was a .44-caliber arm, considerably heavier | secutive years and made a World s Record. 
ne n the Poses, pow, and provided with lever | For the utmost in reliability, safety and ac- 
NO for ramming the bullets into the chambers of ° : : a . 
+ of the cylinder. Its success in the Seminole War curacy, there = nothing like a Colt revolver 
all proved to the United States government the or automatic pistol. 
mes value of Colonel Colt’s revolver. ey ; | : Send for interesting booklet, ““The Romance of a Colt” 
“ The next arm was a 47-caliber, similar in : ie ‘eal 
; of construction to the ‘‘Walker” pistol. This arm ¥ COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 
in was in such demand by the public that often / Hartford, Connecticut, U. S. A. i 
as high as $100 was paid for it. Pacific Coast Representative: 
From 1887 to 1842 the plant at Paterson, y iS \ Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
be N. J., produced revolving rifles and shotguns. ‘ ‘ 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
that The rifles were .38-caliber, eight shots, and .42 “4 \ : 
om caliber. The shotgun was of .55-caliber. 
ies The fact that unsuccessful attempts to 
the make a revolver are shown to have occurred | 
wi nearly a half century before can no more | 
best detract from Colonel Colt’s achievement 
ean than can the attempts of Darius Green or | 
with Professor Langley to invent a flying machine | : 
iin take the credit from Wright brothers. j 











Calif. V. F. SHAFER. 
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Removing Lead in Rifles 


Here is a handy way to get the lead out 
of your rifle barrel the next time it gets 
fouled: Thread a piece of cloth thru the 
cleaning rod as usual; then run a piece of 


i] 







FISHING TACKLE | 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


E. H. STEUCK ith samt 


Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC. 


NO CATALOGS 
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| - DESIGNI | 
| PHOTO-ENGRA\ 
| 
= | iP ecializin | 
| i 
} | | 
t try l; 
* by i 
Mr } | 
yabl | | 
‘Ga H || | 
| e Showing method of preparing cleaner | 
v 1 | } 
and Z . ‘ j } 
a te copper wire thru above the rag (see dia- | j}} ti 
0 . . ' 
rifles ram) ; twist the wire back over the rag as : 
8 re: shown, and you will then have a cleaner | jj! 
rO Le . | 
re which will take out small flakes of lead | 
a from your rifle barrel and will greatly im- i} i 
This Prove its shooting qualities. | ; 
Colt is method of removing lead will not in- | |f} e f 
adel jure your rifle on account of the soft nature | \ 
con " ‘© Copper. | 
es secure the best results the cleaner . — = 8 
re should fi l he barrel. es ~ a ee t 
nd it . it snugly into the barre os f 


K, F. SKERRATT. Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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Built under the Direction 
of FoankL Hoffman 


Here is good news for every 
marksman, hunter and all- 
round sportsman. Made- 
to-order Firearms are now 
American made products, 
built under the direction of 
a well known marksman. , 


A Hoffman gun is not only built 
by the most skilled gunmakers, 
but each and every one is made 
under the personal supervision 
of Frank L. Hoffman himself. 


The marksman knows that ac- 
curacy in firing depends in great 
measure on the use of a gun that 
actually fits him. 


Any class of rifle, shotgun or trap 
gun is made right in our own 
plant and tested on our own 
private range. The name Hoff- 
man insures a firearm that is bal- 
listically correct. It assures you 
of getting the best marksmanship 
you have in you. 


HOFFMAN ARMS CO. 


610 National City Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





EGuns Made to Order Only 











FILSON 
HUNTING 






Experienced hunters everywhere say thisis the 
most convenient, comfortable Hunting Coat 
they have ever worn Nine roomy pockets 
(the entire back’s a pocket—see illustration). 
Made of Shedpel Khaki, with slicker lining top 
of shoulders, which makes perfect protection 
and furnishes an easy gun rest. Neat appear- 
ing, serviceable and a real pal for the hunting 
trip Free catalog No 5 tells all about Filson 
Better Outing Clothes. Send for it today 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 


1011 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
“*Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 














The Killing Power of Bullets 


Edward F. Ball 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Can the killing 
power of rifles be expressed in figures? Is 
it possible to state, with even an approach 
to accuracy, what game a bullet of known 
weight, diameter and velocity may be ex- 
pected to kill with reasonable celerity? 

At first, glance the problem may seem in- 
capable of solution. It will be admitted 
that a small bullet, moving at a low velocity, 
may kill cleanly provided it strikes a vital 
spot, but in this connection we are consider- 
ing only bullets striking in the forward por- 
tion of the game, the thorax, such as those 
fired by a hunter of average skill under 
average hunting conditions. 

It will also be admitted that a very power- 
ful bullet badly placed may fail to stop a 
comparatively small animal. 

Before any progress can be made, the 
vitality of the game must be expressed in 
figures. Individual animals of the same 
species vary greatly in their capacity to 
withstand shock, and certain kinds, such as 
bears and woodchucks, possess a greater 
proportionate vitality than many others. 

Considering this article in the light of a 
discussion intended to elicit information 
from experienced hunters, not merely the- 
orists, we may make certain assumptions in 
order to ascertain what conclusions may be 
derived therefrom. For want of a_ better 
basis of comparison we may assume that the 
vitality of the average animal is in propor- 
tion to its weight. Thus a 250-pound buck 
would be expected to possess twice the re- 
sisting power to the wound inflicted by a 
certain bullet of one weighing 125 pounds. 
Of course, this would not always be true— 
as, for instance, a 100-pound wolf as com- 
pared to a 100-pound deer. 

The next point to be determined is the 
nature of the bullet and the character of 
the wound produced thereby that insures the 
quickest results. Among the old _ black 
powder, low-velocity cartridges, bullets hav- 
ing a flat point possessed far greater de- 
structive power than those of round or para- 
bolic point. I have known a grey squirrel, 
shot thru, nearly from end to end, with a 
32 long rim-fire to calmly climb down the 
tree against which it was clinging, and a 
bird shot thru the body, leaving blood on 
the ground, to fly away. In comparison with 
this, the .32-20 cartridge, with flat-point bul- 
let, will tear such creatures as red squirrels 
and crows to pieces, and has been known 
to partly disembowel a woodchuck at a dis- 
tance of 175 yards. 

As is well known, expanding bullets in- 
flict far more serious wounds than non- 
expanding ones of the same size and velocity. 

Many writers have expressed the opinion 
(I use the word advisedly, for I consider it 
nothing more) that a bullet should not pass 
thru an animal, but should remain inside, 
the reason assigned being that such a bullet 
expends all of its energy in the animal, 
whereas one passing entirely thru expends 
only a portion thereof. 

Let us consider the action of bullets on 
animal tissue from the standpoint of the 
practical hunter rather than from that of 
the mathematical theorist. A soft point 
bullet from such a cartridge as the .30-30, 
the 8 mm. and other similar ones, on enter- 
ing living flesh, makes a hole little larger 
than its original diameter. In about three 
or four inches it expands, tearing a hole 
larger than itself and shredding the flesh 
for a still greater distance on all sides. At 
the point of ingress the filaments of flesh 
are carried forward and form a valve which 
closes and prevents the escape of blood on 
that side. If the bullet remains inside the 


animal, it bleeds internally, leaving little 
or no sign by which it can be followed. [f 
the bullet passes out of the animal about 
four inches from the point of exit, the dj. 
ameter of the wound commences to increase 
like a funnel, and at the point of exit may 
be three or four inches in diameter. The 
filaments of flesh, being carried forward jn 
the direction of the bullet, do not form 
valve, and blood flows very freely from that 
side, leaving signs that can readily be fol. 
lowed, provided the animal is not dropped, 
Even the mathematical theorist, by a little 
reasoning, should be able to determine that 
the wound caused by a bullet of insufficient 
energy to carry it completely thru the anj- 
mal could not be as great as that caused 
by a bullet of same diameter, expanding to 
the same degree and possessing sufficient 
energy to carry it completely thru. Some 
experienced elk hunters even go so far as 
to prefer the full-patched Springfield bullet 
to the soft point. 

I once had an opportunity of observing 
the comparative effects of the 8 mm. with 
slightly reduced loads and the .30-30 on 
deer. The diameter of both bullets was 
nearly the same and the velocities were pre- 
sumably practically identical. Scarcely a 
bullet from the .30-30 passed thru the ani- 
mal struck, and altho not an animal so hit 
dropped in its tracks, they traveled but a 
short distance. Those struck by the 8 mn. 
were pierced thru and thru, and all but one 
dropped in their tracks. The exception 
struggled for a distance of ten or twelve 
feet. One, shot thru the side by the 8 mn., 
was knocked completely off its feet. 

Departing from observed fact and retum- 
ing to the realm of speculation, we may in: 
quire, how can the killing power of bullets 
be compared? Some say by their energies. 
Energy is a most important factor, but in 
my experience the area of the bullet sec: 
tion is equally so. The amount of destruc: 
tion to tissue is dependent upon the size of 
the bullet as well as upon its velocity. Let 
us assume, therefore, that the destructive 
power of a bullet is proportional to the 
product of its energy and sectional area. 

Let d represent the diameter of the bullet, 
w its weight in grains, v its velocity in feet 
per second, e its energy, g the acceleration 
due to gravity, W the maximum weight of 
an animal upon which this cartridge is 
effective, and c a constant to be determined. 


The energy of a bullet is determined by 


w v2 
the formula e equals ——. 

2¢g 
slightly at different parts of the earth’s sur- 
face, it may be regarded as constant in com- 
paring the energy of bullets, and we may 
consider w v2 as expressing a quantity pro- 
portional to the energy of the bullet. The 
sectional area of the bullet is proportional 
to the square of its diameter, or d?; there: 
fore the maximum weight of an animal of 
ordinary vitality upon which a_ particular 
bullet may be considered effective can be 
expressed by the formula W equals w v? d°¢. 
But the bullet, shortly after entering flesh, 
expands to more than one and one-half times 
its original diameter. Let us consider that 
thru the entire wound it averages one 2 
one-half times its original size. Then our 
formula becomes W equals w v?(1.5d) °° 


W 


As g varies s0 


and c equals ————_——. 
w v2(1.5 d) 2 

In order to obtain a value for c, let us 
consider the .30-30 cartridge, which has had 
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effective on deer weighing 250 pounds at 

00 vards. At 200 yards the velocity of the 

70-crain bullet is 1,493 foot-seconds. The 

values to be used in this case are: v 1,493, 

d 0.308, W 250, w 170. Therefore c equals 
250 1 

qo —— 


323520 


9 
| 
A 


170 x 1493? x .462? 
wv2(1.5 d)2 








and W equals 


323529 
We are now in a position to compute a 
table showing the maximum weights in 
pounds of animals of average vitality upon 
which various expanding bullets may be ex- 
pected to prove reasonably effective, pro- 
vided we know the diameter of the bullet, 
its weight and its remaining velocity at vari- 

ous ranges. 
Wt. of animal in lbs. and 
range at which it is shot. 


Cartridge a 
a 


100 yds 
00 yds 


) 
2 
> 
) 


22 Win: ES: Bee) Gee Be a as ae cee 

22 Savage Hi; ¥............ 250 

25 KR. F. BOs wa.....:. eS a flee eee 

25-20 H. Vel.—not tabulated owing to imperfect 
mushrooming. 


BOW SAUGGB coca dssick 36 282 219 167 93 | 


SEOPOOERG ccccctsidiendenss a a a: ey 
256-140 Newton ........ 577 515 457 402 312 

.25 Remington ............ 209 151 109 78 ....... 
.280-145 Ross. ............. 795 688 593 509 368 
Sy ae cre 452 338 250 191 ....... 
La 2 | ae 594 472 376 299 192 
30-150 U. S. ............... tae G82 468 412 S75 it 
30-172 Newton ........ 970 S54 749 654 489 


DOO SOVABS cvccccccccaccrccce 500 387 298 230 ....... 
8 mm.-236 603 484 391 252 





8 mm.-154 ¢ 754 607 498 316 
Geren TH. Vel, ..:..:.10. 20 Bae on gf te BE Yh E> 
.o Winchester ............1078 824 632 467 ...... 
Oe INGWIRIE, ice 1864 1588 1343 1128 722 
.851-180 Win. Auto..... 534 358 243 ...... ...... 
OO REM. AtUtO.. eccccccscc. 897 635 444 321 ....... 
401-200 Win. Auto.....1061 688 436 297 ...... 
401-250 Win. Auto....1018 689 471 ..... 0 ...... 
405 Winchester .......... Bia ieee ORS wu. 
SOG EE. Wen oes 1546 1028 ...... wes 





404 Jeffrey 2272 1874 1534 1250 830 
45-90 H. Vel. ............. 1722 1140 751 ...... ree 


The above table is based on the suppo- 


4 very wide use and is generally considered | 








sition that but one shot is fired, and that | 


the bullets are no more favorably placed at 
short range than at greater; also that all 
bullets mushroom uniformly and that the 
power of resistance of an animal to wounds 
is proportional to its weight. 
some of these hypotheses are only approxi- 
mate. A light bullet nioving at high velocity 
may fly to pieces on striking hard tissue, 
inflicting a severe surface wound. The 
25-20 high velocity bullet has such a thick 
jacket that the exposed lead point only 
mushrooms as far back as the front of the 
jacket. Sometimes the lead front breaks 
off, leaving the jacketed portion with a 
large, flat point which still does good exe- 
cution without unduly mutilating the flesh. 

If the above results are not accepted by 
practical hunters, they will at least form a 
basis of discussion for those who are inter- 
ested in this subject. 

Probably many will recall the rather warm 
controversy regarding the use of a very small 
caliber rifle on the largest African game by 
Charles Cottar. Recent writings by this 
well-known hunter reveal the fact that large 
African game required many shots from 
rifles of immensely greater power than the 


Obviously, | 





tiny one that he is credited with having used | 


$0 successfully. 


\ table showing the killing power of the | 


old black powder cartridges with 


expanding bullets may be prepared as fol- 
lows: For the purpose of determining the 


non- | 


ic of ¢ we may take the formula W equals | 


wv’ d? c, for in this case the bullet does | 
not usually expand to one and one-half times | 


1's Original diameter. As our standard cart- 
ry we may consider the well-known 


“5-5, which unquestionably was able to 








double lens type. 
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HUNTERS HEAD LIGHT 
A Spot Light Worn on the Head 


Powerful white light, will not blow out, leaves both hands free, 
and costs less than one cent an hour to operate. 
interchangeable from wide spread light to narrow beam, or can be 
darkened instantly. Note the hinged Bull’s Eye lens and Darken- 
ing Door. Reflector 3'-inch, highly nickeled. Leather head strap 
fits any hatorcap. Generator automatic hooks over a belt, pocket, 
or top of trousers. Gas hose Non-Kinkable worn under the coat. 
Sold by Sporting Goods and Hardware dealers; $8.50 for single lens type, or $9.75 for 
You can order direct, we pay postage, also ship C.O.D. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Manufactured by us 24 years. 


Free catalog with wonderful testimonials sent on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., *s$*,2s:"°"" CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE CARBIDE 


LIANT SEARCH Lign 
NDAB, QT 





Double Lens 





















FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 
Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood ; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 


Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


Increase your vision and get greater en- 


joyment from the scenic 


auties of the 


mountains, lakes and summercamp. Carl 
Zeiss Prism Binoculars should be in your outfit 
on every sight-seeing trip. _Sharp definition, wide 
field of view, and the best illumination obtainable. 


Light in weight. Sues d 


proof construction. 


just-proof and moisture- 
ill last a lifetime. 


Write today for Catalog 


HAANSTAD’S 
CAMERA SHOP 





404 16th St., 
DENVER, COLO. | 





KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, © KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Be Properly 
Equipped 
For Your Hunting 
Trip 


The good-looking, comfortable, 
durable, waterproof 


Eisner-Dupont 
Sportwear 


is indispensable. 


Popular priced 
outdoor gar- 
ments for every 
outdoor purpose. 


Order through 
your Dealer. 


Send for latest 
descriptive liter- 
ature. 


SIGMUND EISNER_ 





COMPANY 


24-30 Bridge Avenue 
Red Ba 


N. J 


~SNER-DUPONT- 


126 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
Showrooms 




















BARGAINS 


We Are Closing Out All 
of Our U. S. Army Goods 


NEW NAVY HAMMOCKS 











essere 
Top view 


COMPASS CaSB 


These are the genuine Creaghe- Osborne 
Marching Compasses which were made for the 
army by the Sperry Gyroscope Co., N. Y., at a 
cost of $24.50 each. 


_95c SALE PRICE; ORDER EARLY — 
__ BLANKETS ‘ikc'new’ $3.00 _ 
AUTO TOW LINES 65c 


NEW U.S. ARMY PUP TENTS 











a 





Atent which is light in weight and yet affording 
good protection; weighs about 6 pounds and is 
made of khaki material. Approximate size 
6 ft. x 4% x 3% high. 


$2.45 COMPLETE, POLES AND STAKES 


CLASS B $1.95 


NEW ARMY COTS $3.95 


The above goods are all new except O. D. 
blankets which are like new. Sale price F.O.B. 
Detroit. In remitting add postage or we will 
ship express. No C.O.D’s. Order today as these 
bargains will not last. 


THE OUTDOOR STORE 
4608 Grand River Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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LONG RANGE 
WILD FOWL GUN 


SMITH Guns, regular frame 

any grade—8 to 8! 4 lbs., three- 
inch chamber—made to shoot 
modern high velocity shells and 
kill consistently at 70 to 85 yds. 
These guns are designed to replace 
the heavier bores, and to give equal 
results when using high velocity shells. 
Our special system of choke boring 
gives extreme velocity and penetra- 
tion, uniform patterns and makes the 


L. C. SMITH 


THE HARDEST HITTING GUN 
IN THE WORLD 


WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 323 


THE HUNTER ARMS Co. 
(INC.) 


FULTON, N.Y. 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
CALL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 











Write f 

ou vew 160-Page Catalog 
OUTING, SPORTING 

AND ATHLETIC 
NEEDS 

Sweaters, Jerseys and 
Knit Goods. :: Fishing 
Tackle and Camp Sup- 
lies :: Hunting and 


Hiking Clothing : Guns, 
Ammunition andCutlery 


WOOD-JACKSON ARMS CO. 


128-130 WEST BROADWAY 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 




















ITHACA WINS 


OZARK RIPLEY, editor of National 
Sportsman, said—“ The fast Ithaca lock 
will make an expert field shot out of an 
ordinary one.” “I 
shoot better with 
the Ithaca you 
built for me than 
with any gun’'l 

have ever owned. 














Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 
ITHACA 
GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 














drop a deer neatly at 300 yards if reason- 
ably well hit. 

In this example d is .375; w is 255; v at 
300 yards is 944, and W, the weight of the 
deer. 250 as before. Then c equals 


250 ] 
- equals 
255 x 9442 x .3752 127822 
Wt. of animal in lbs. and 
range at which it is shot. 
2 2, = 3S 
Cartridge x ES > > > 
> = & x = 
22 Wi x 2 22 15 
os kh. t 418 38 
25-20 SS 57 
02-20-1115 13 SY 68 ; 
.82-40-165 267 187 146 123 90 
.38-55-255 490 359 294 250 187 
.40-82-260 735 505 382 325 : 
40-90-3870 904 697 570 470 380 
.44-40-200 481 304 
45-70-3850 1028 739 598 505 374 
.45-70-405 1143 861 720 625 495 


1178 982 S860 766 620 
1149 762 
1830 1316 


45-70-5000 
45-90-3200 
.D0-100-450 


Even tho these results be accepted as ap- 
proximately correct, they do not form the 
sole basis for the choice of a rifle; they 
merely indicate the killing power when the 
game is reasonably well hit. 

To hit the game, trajectory and accuracy 
must be taken into consideration, but having 


| in mind the selection of a rifle taking a cer- 


tain cartridge, it is believed that the above 
tables will at least give an approximate in- 
dication of the size of game upon which it 


| will prove effective. 


Not for self-glorification, but solely for 
the purpose of enabling the reader to de- 
termine the degree of reliability that these 
remarks merit, I may state that I am not 
wholly an arm-chair theorist, having shot or 
seen shot much of our American big game 
from moose down. The arm-chair part in 
the above comes from the experiences of 

| others and the use of a table of logarithms. 


Making Experts at 
Camp Perry 


Sportsmen thruout the world, and_ es- 
pecially riflemen, are waiting anxiously for 
the opening day of the international rifle 
matches, which are to be held this year at 
Camp Perry, Ohio. The dates, including 
national and international matches, school 
of instruction, etc., are September Ist to 
27th inclusive. This will be the scene of 
the greatest gathering of expert riflemen 
and pistol shots that the four corners of the 














Walter R. Stokes 


world can produce. It will at the same 
time be the scene of the largest gathering 
of amateur shooters that the N. R. A. is able 
to get together. 

The free rifle championship was won for 
the first time by an American team in 192] 
at the matches held in France, and retained 
by the narrow margin of 12 points last year 
in Italy. These two successive defeats are 
the first that the Swiss have suffered since 
1898, and they may be expected to bring a 
team to this country this year which will re- 
quire the Americans to establish a new 
world’s record if we are to retain the title. 

Last year at the international rifle matches 
held in Milan, Italy, the American team 
scored 5,132 out of a possible 6,000, winning 
the championship of the world. The leader 
of the team scoring, and individual rifle shot 
champion of the world, was Walter R. 
Stokes, whose portrait appears herewith. 
His total in the team shooting was 1,067. 

In the general view of Camp Perry which 
accompanies this, the club house and “‘squaw 
camp” may be seen on the*lake shore in the 
background. The big general mess is in the 
right center, surrounded by the competitor's 
camp. The thin white line on the left is 
200-yard butts. Next to the left are the 600- 
yard firing points. 
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Camp Perry—where expert riflemen are made 
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A Macazine of the West 





That All-Around 
Rifle 


itor Outdoor Life:—I have been read- 


and | have many times noticed articles re- 
carding the all-around rifle, which can be 
used with satisfaction on big game, such as 
moose, bear, elk, lesser big game, such as 
deer. wolves, sheep and goats, and small 
ime. such as grouse, rabbits and wood- 


( hu AS. 


that to me has solved the mystery as to 


which rifle is the right one. In some articles | 


the writers express the opinion that there 
is not such an “animal” as an all-around 
rife. But I claim there is an all-around 
le {hat will prove satisfactory to any rea- 
sonable hunter or gun crank, and the rifles 
that | make this claim for are the Reming- 
ton model .30 bolt-action, the .30-06 Win- 
chester, Model 95, or the Springfield. which 
has been on the market for some time. 

For big game I use the Remington 06 
bronze point expanding bullet cartridge with 
the 180-grain bullet, which produces a muz- 
zle velocity of 2,550 feet per second, a muz- 


vour magazine for the past several years | 


ill these articles I have never read one | 


zle energy of 2,600 foot-pounds. or the new | 


open point expanding cartridge with the 
180-grain bullet, put out by the Western 
Cartridge Company, which has a _ muzzle 
velocity of 2,600 feet per second and a muz- 
zle energy of 2,922 foot-pounds, and no 
doubt either cartridge will stop any wild 
animal that we have in North America. 

Then next comes the lesser big game load, 
which is the Remington bronze point ex- 
panding 150-grain bullet, with a muzzle 
velocity of 2,700 feet per second and energy 
of 2.430 foot-pounds, which is the same as 
the service load. The Western Cartridge 
Company furnishes a 150-grain load that is 
practically the same as the 150-grain Rem- 
ington bronze point expanding cartridge. In 
each of these big game loads there is hardly 
a chance for the point of the bullet to be- 
come bent or marred as in the umbrella 
point or soft nose cartridge with the old 
stvle bullet. 


Now comes the reduced or small load for | 


grouse and rabbits. I have a friend who 
reloads the regular Springfield shell with 
great success and accuracy. He uses 5 
grains of Bull’s-eye pistol powder and the 
130-grain sharp-point Ideal lead bullet. 
which has three grooves for lubricant. In 


energy and velocity this reduced load com- | 
pares favorably with the .32-20 Winchester | 
cartridge. When using this load I elevate | 


| 
' 


the rear sight on Remington Model 30 bolt- 
action to the 550-yard mark, and it shoots 
accurately up to 75 yards. At 100 yards I 
can shoot thru a four-inch cedar post, which 
shows that it has plenty of penetration and 
power 


\nd now I claim that there is an all- 
around rifle which can easily be attained 
by using three different weight bullets—one 


a reload and two factory loads. 
| hope before long that some cartridge 
company will send out a reduced load sim- 
ilar the one I have described. Then we 
will not have to go to the trouble of reload- 
ing. And I further hope that some brother 
sportsman does not take offense at this let- 


ter and fire on me with a volley of letters 
that will take part of my time in answering. 
Mont. B. L. Foster. 


THEY WILT 
ich weeds are the easiest to kill?” 
asked young Flickers of Farmer Sassfras as 
he watched that good man at his work. 
ax, ' idow’s weeds,” replied the farmer. 
ae _— only to say, ‘Wilt thou?’ and 
hey wilt.” 


“TT 
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Get the 
high fliers 
this fall 


You can reach game with the “Super-X” load that you would have to pass up 
with other shotgun shells. Its 20 yards more range and its close, effective pattern 
have revolutionized ammunition selling. You'll find that merchants, this Fall, may 
have trouble to keep enough “‘Super-X” loads on hand to fill the demand. Stocks 
soon sell out with this wonderful load. Be sure your dealer can supply you. 
Some sportsmen think so much of “‘Super-X” that they are even purchasing their 
Fall’s requirements now. There is a Western dealer near you. If you should 
have any difficulty in locating him, please let us know. 


“Super-X” 


The Long Range Shotgun Load 


Sm. 





The ability of ““Super-X” to extend the range of all shotguns—12, 16 and 20-gauge 
is in keeping with all the other notable accomplishments of Western Ammunition. 
Every Western cartridge has certain exclusive features of design that increase 
accuracy and killing power. 


Write today for free booklets 


Are you interested in rifle cartridges that will prevent metal fouling? If so, ask 
for free booklet describing the Western Lubaloy bullet jacket metal. Do you know 
about the new 30-30 High Velocity cartridge that Western has just perfected—the 
famous Boat-tail, Open Point Expanding and “Marksman” L. R. .22? Write and 
tell us just what your ammunition problems are. Take advantage of the free ad- 
vice and counsel of our experts. Let us demonstrate to you that all Western 
Ammunition can improve your marksmanship just as the ““Super-X” load can in- 
crease your shotgun range. 
ADDRESS DEPT. J-9 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CoO. East Alton, Ills. 





AMMUNITION 
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HEISER 


IS THE 


ORIGINAL 


Maker of Genuine 


- Custom Hand Made 
Quick Draw Holsters 
Safety Shoulder Holsters 
Indestructible Gun Cases 
All Leather Fishing Rod Cases 
Fly Books, Puttees, Cuffs, Belts, 
Chaps 
Send 10 Cents for Catalog 


THE HEISER CO. 
Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 

















U. S. ARMY LEATHER JERKINS 


—"The ideal Garment For Autumn Wear” 


$3.95 POST 


me PAID 


These Jerkins are 
made of choice lea- 
ther and have O. D. 
wool Melton lining. 
Sizes 36 to 46. 





The above garment 
with sleeves ofsuede 
cloth and knitted 
wrists and collar, 
with two nice roomy 
pockets, $3.00 extra. 





Aviators Leather 

maujCoats made of the 
: z finest leather, cordu- 
roy lining, 36 inches long. Sizes 40 and 42. 
While they last $19.87 post-paid. 


All goods sold subject to your examination 


Paul Laurson, P. 0. Box 86, Walworth, Wis. 
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SEND NO MONEY 







The warveious 
dant tet Davis 
Varner Arms Corp- 
Jeffico .25 
ealibre Automatic 
Pistol. Weight 10%2-0z. Designed 
for vest or fob pocket. The lightest; 
the nicest and strongest .25 caliber 
Pistol made. Automatic safety dee 
vices. Accurate and hard shooting, 
Guaranteed to operate perfectly, 
Do not compare this to a cheap 
German or Spanish Pistol. 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER! 0°: e¢xler price ot 
. ® these pistols is $16.00, 
but to introduce them quickly for 60 days, we will 
send one by Parcel Post, C.O. D., for only $12.75, 
Pay the Postmaster when Pistol arrives. Take the 
Pistol and shoot it out. We guarantee satisfaction, 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Dept. 15 90 Chambers St., New York 


oration 








READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT — PAGE 189 








Now Ready--- 


Caliber .256, 


Dept. M. 











in page Phar i a Newton Sporting Cartridges in 


Address, CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE C 
1083 Ellicott Square, BUFFALO, CORPORATION 


CHAS. NEWTON RIFLES- 


Send Stamp for Circular. 











Y, Easy ° 
to Carry 
Anywhere, 


2 


“te 


Weighs Pounds: 
ONLY 35 Complete 








THE LIGHTEST. LIVELIEST BOAT MOTOR ON THE WATER, 
Carries easily in one hand. Balanced so 
Propeller don’t drag. Nobatteries or other extras 

to lug. Fits any boat or canoe. Twin cylinders de- 
liver 2 full H. P. Runs smoothly and quietly. 
Spark and throttle control like automobile—gives 

all speeds. Real float feed carburetor. Built-in, 
Quick-action, Hot spark magneto. 


Self-Tilting—Easy Starting 


One easy pull of starter cord spins motor. Uni- 
versal steering and instant reverse. Stops boat at 
full speed in half its own length. No grease or oil cups. 
Beautifully finished in polished lynite and nickel. Write 
for FREE folder today. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO. &6 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 































lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL ony $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchasedin 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthemost 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 

put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 






















Every 
gun proof- 
tested withan 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about 2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 















































(Note.—Queries answered this month are those 
which remained unpublished at the time Mr. 
Askins took charge of this department, and were 
answered by our former A. & A. editor.) 


Are the Browning automatic pistols still being 
manufactured? If so, give me address of th 
makers of this arm.—Walter S. Hogben, N. y 

Answer.—The Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn., is the only firm that has ever 
manufactured the Browning automatic pistols in 
this country, excepting that one or two firms 
made the government type of pistol, the Brown. 
ing patent, during the war. They are still being 
made by the Colt company.—Editor. 


I wish to get a pistol for home protection and 
to take on camping trips, and possibly for some 
target practice. I have almost decided on a 
Colt .88 army style, yet it is a little long to 
carry in pocket if one wanted to at times. Is 
an automatic just as sure as the old style? | 
have read and heard that they are likely to jam. 
Is the .38-40 mentioned so much in this maga- 
zine an automatic? Would the Luger .30 make 
a good, all-around gun? Is there much differ- 
ence in the caliber of .30, .38, or .388-40?—F. H 
Dodson, Ind. 

Answer.—I have carried the Colt New Service 
with 6-inch barrel and the Smith & Wesson mili- 
tary square butt with 6-inch barrel for years, 
and have not found them heavy or that they 
have too long a barrel. The .38 Special would 
be the best cartridge for this gun. If you are 
not used to a revolver, I am afraid that the re- 
coil of the .38-40 would bother you so that you 
would not practice enough to be able to hit the 
proverbial barn. The .38-40 is a revolver. The 
.30 Luger is not reliable, for it wili jam when 
you need it most. If you will put a period be 
fore the designated caliber, as .30 or .38-40, you 
will get some idea of the size if you think in 
inches. The 40 referred to in the .38-40 is the 
number of grains of black powder that the cart- 
ridge was formerly loaded with. Think of thirty- 
hundredths of an inch, practically one-third of 
an inch. Then thirty-eight-hundredths of an 
inch, or about two-fifths of an inch, and you 
will have a practical illustration of the sizes of 
these calibers. They look more like thirty inches 
if you are looking down one when the other fel- 
low holds it.—Editor. 


As a constant reader of Outdoor Life and one 
keenly interested in the Arms and Ammunition 
Department, I have followed with interest your 
comments on the .256 Newton from time to time 
in answer to inquiries, and have never found you 
guilty of saying a good word for this splendid 
rifle. In the April number of Outdoor Life, in 
your answer to Vere Lane in regard to the bal- 
listics of four or five different cartridges, you 
quoted the .256 Newton at its old figure of 2825 
foot-seconds muzzle velocity and 2180  foot- 
pounds muzzle energy, when the Western Cart- 
ridge Co. has been loading it for some time at 
3000 foot-seconds muzzle velocity and 2532 foot- 
pounds muzzle energy, but I notice you do not 
fail to give the other cartridges quoted the bene- 
fit of their latest loadings, which are also by 
the Western Cartridge Co. If you can’t 
anything for the rifle, it seems as if you might 
at least refrain from shoving it below guns 
which it easily outranks. You will certainly do 
me a great favor by publishing this letter 1 
the columns of your magazine, as I feel that I 
am not the only one to whom your implied 
shortcomings of this rifle are becoming somé 
what irksome.—A. Tiggelbeck, Idaho. : 

Answer.—On the one point you find me gul'ty 
as I have been using the figures as given to me 
by Du Pont Powder Co. I have lately rece! ed 
a letter from the Western Cartridge Co. stating 
that they were loading this cartridge to 
3000 foot-seconds velocity, but there is sor 
doubt if it will continue to be so loaded. This 
type of rifling was used experimentally in Eng 
land some 100 years ago and found wanting 
was also resurrected in 1880, as it had been cug 
up several times before by someone who want 
something different from the rest without res 
to efficiency. I wish to ask you if you w 
not consider a man to be a fool who would wrat 
a piece of emery cloth on his wiping rod 
polish out his Springfield with it? If that : 
continued to wipe out his rifle barrel with 
emery cloth, he would get the type of fr! 
that Newton used against the advice of evet 
excepting Newton. I have one of Newt 
.256, and it is not to be compared in accut 
with the Springfield. Even with its new 
ing it will not compare with the Savage 
3000 in accuracy.—Editor. 


some 


What guns of .22-caliber are used in 
N. matches, and what sights are u 
Does the U. S. Government make a .22 1! 
If so, how can I get one? What is meant 
“palma” .22 long rifle cartridges advertised 
Remington Arms Company ?—Calvin Hazelbake! 
Idaho. 

Answer.—The 


.22 rifles that are used in tne 
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: A. matches are the Winchester Model 52, 
the Savage Model 1919, the B. S. A. Model 12, 
+ she Stevens No. 414, as well as some single- 
with Pope barrels. In the matches 
the new government-made .22 Spring- 
oe by some shooters. If you will 
R. A. as an individual member, you 
ne of the .22 Springfields. I will en- 
pplication blank. The name “palma” 
lied to this particular type of .22 long 
iges to designate them from the com- 
They are supposed to be especially 
Editor. 








1 March number you speak of the .33 
Winchester being a meat destroyer. Will you 
explain why it is more so than the .401 Win- 

r or .3d Remington, which has_ similar 
; How does the .33 compare in killing 

r with the .401 and .85 Remington? Do 
u believe the Savage .300 has the killing 
wer of the .80-’06-220? How do you think 
e killing power of the new high-velocity 110- 
1: .30-30 compares with the 170-grain bullet? 
how does the 110-grain .30-30 cartridge 
re in killing power at 100 yards with the 
Special and .803 Savage? Which has the 
killing power at 100 yards, the .33 or .250 
vage? Which caliber would you consider the 
st for deer, the .88 or .44 Winchester ?—Glenn 
A Bayley, Wash. 

Answer.—When the .38 Winchester first came 
ut I believe that there were more of these guns 

1 Northern Minnesota than any one caliber of 
any make. Suddenly it began to be called a 
meat destroyer, in comparison with the old black 

wder rifles, and for some reason the name 
until when I was there last one could 
hardly find one of these rifles in use anywhere. 
I asked several old sportsmen that I had known 

re, and who then used the .33 Winchester, 
hey gave the same reason—a meat de- 
I never could see why that name 


















uld have continued to have been used. I 
e always favored this rifle. It is a better 
killer than either the .401 or the .35 Remington. 
I know that the .3800 Savage has the killing 
power of the .80-'06 when loaded with the 150- 
1 bullet. The 110-grain bullet for the new 
30 30 should be a better killer than the load 
1 the 170-grain bullet. The .32 Special is 
now being loaded with the 110-grain bullet to 
e practically the same powder as the .30-30, 
1e .303 still has more power than either. 
e 33 Winchester should have slightly better 
‘illing qualities than the .250-3000 Savage. 
uld consider the .38-40 a better cartridge for 
‘eer than the .44-40, as it is more powerful.— 








lease give me some information in regard to 
) gun. We have organized a gun club 

ind so far some pretty good scores have 

een made. I have a Winchester standard grade 
Model 12 with ‘a raised matted rib, which I 
a doing pretty good work with, I think, 
nsidering I have only shot about 300 blue 
[ have made scores above 80 per cent 

time, and 92 per cent twice. Is the 32- 
barrel any better than a 30-inch? What 
f gun gives best results? I would like 

hat I can use at the trap or in the field, 

ifford two guns at present. I don’t 

d sg le_ barrel. Will a trap gun shoot 

wr give better pattern than the one 

W I have been using 24 grains 

te, Vy 4 ounces 7% chilled shot loads. Is 


e been 









er of the raised rib coming loose on | 


t nchester gun? I heard there was.— 
Wm. E. Welsh, Neb. 
\nswer—If you are making such scores at 
time, you should be up in the 98 
lass by fall. If your gun has the 
tted rib, you have either the tourna- 
rap grade, and these guns are made 


trapshooting than are the standard | 


» only thing to look for now is the 
t of the stock. For myself, I have 
t the stock was not straight enough 

ting, as I can make better scores 

straight stock than I can with a 
more drop. The .30-inch barrel will 
good results as will the longer bar- 
nerally will swing faster. I believe 
ive as good a gun for trapshooting 


1 buy, as you wish to use it also for | 


ng. Some shooters seem to think 
n do better shooting with a single- 

gun than with the pump guns, 
u hit a stumbling block, for these 
ade especially for shooting at the 


uld advise you to hold onto your | 


I have never heard of one Win- 
that had the raised rib shoot loose, 
think you have any anxious hours 
is regard.—Editor. 


"As in has the most killing power, the 
’~<) or the .88 Special? Will either of these 

3 k nd kill quick? How does the .38-40 
th the .88 Special in regard to ac- 
to have a 5%-inch barrel? Is the 
asant to shoot on account of re- 


mf s the .88 Colt Army model auto- | 


natic cartridges? How does it com- 
> 88-40 as to accuracy? How would 


ery much? Is it difficult to reload | 


ra FN Pe 2 hd WANMWAWWANS. 


How the facts about Powder were discovered 


This is the Remington Ballistic Chronograph. It is accurate to the 
ten-thousandth part of a second. As the shot leaves the muzzle it 
breaks an electric circuit. When it strikes the target it breaks a 
second circuit. Thisrecords the time it took the shot to travel from 
muzzle to target—indicating the velocity of the powder charge. 


The new Remington Game Loads 


are the result of Important 
Discoveries about Powder 


BOUT two years ago we 

carried out a number 

of tests on loaded shells at 

our Bridgeport ballistic 
laboratories. 


When the job was fin- 
ished here’s what we had 
found out: 

A—A given weight of the same 
kind of powder doesn’t always 
give the same velocity, pattern 
or penetration. 
B—Powder varies batch by 
batch—even the same kind and 
make. One batch, for instance, 
gives a velocity of 925 feet per 
second. Another may fall as 
low as 840 feet per second. 

C—Thisis nobody’s fault. Pow- 

der comes that way. 

D— The man who buys his 

Shells by the weight and kind 

of powder, often misses a lot 

of game, and never knows why. 


Once Remingtonfoundout 
these facts, the next thing 


was to produce shells of 
uniform shooting quality. 


They created the New 
Remington Game Loads. 


Remington Game Loads 
are loaded for one specific 
purpose—to get the game. 


Each Game Load is guar- 
anteed by Remington togive 
you the safe and uniform 
velocity, pattern and pen- 
etration for the game for 
which the shell is loaded. 


As Remington sees it—to give 
you these uniform results is Rem- 
ington’s job, regardless of varia- 
tions in the powder. 

You can be sure that you will 
get the finest American Pow- 
ders in Remington Game Loads. 
And you will get exactly the right 
quantity of powder to give you 
uniform shooting quality. Pow- 
der varies — Remington Game 
Loads do not. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway, New York 


Established 1816 





Kemingion, 


THE.AUTHORITY 'Nn FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION and CUTLERY 


Write for Booklet A—““The Complete 
Story of Remington Game Loads.” 


NOTE: RKemington Game 
Loads are loaded exclusive- 
ly in Remington “Nitro 
Club” Wetproof Shells. 
Wetproof means just what 
it says. 


ro 
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D. H. 


McGEE 
TAXIDERMIST 


219 Eastern Ave. 
IDAHO FALLS, 
IDAHO 


Special atten- 
tion given to 
locating hunt- 
ers with guides 
for deer, elk, 
sheep, goat, 
bear and lion 
in Wyoming 
and Idaho. 
Write for dates 

























s 
Length, 
12 feet 







Non-Sinkable 
Nested 69 inches 


The Taifun 


Sectional Steel Boat 


Will fit on running-board of your auto 
Also built for outboard motor 





THE ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
829-31 31st St. Milwaukee, Wis. 















GAME HEAD * 
SPECIALIST 


Millbrae, California 
Pocket Field Guide on 


request. \‘ 





























We are now 
fitting Baker Guns 
with the Lindsay Patent 


SINGLE TRIGGER 


“Batavia Leader” fitted with 
Non-Selective Single Trigger_____-- $60 
Fitted with Selective Trigger 
“Batavia Leader” fitted with 2 triggers._.$4O 
Write for complete catalog 


BAKER GUN CO, 252 Church st. 


New York City 














~ Headq uarters for 


SHOTGUNS-RIFLES 


and Sportsman's Supplies 










Also Trapping Supplies 
of every description. Complete 
stocks of loaded shells and ammunition. 
Get our prices and save money 


TENTS 


of every size and de- 
scription at lowest 
prices. We make jm- 
mediate shipment, 
No delay here. 

WRITE TODAY FOR 


BIG FREE CATALOG 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


725 Fur Exchange Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 








Medals awarded i Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
World Fairs. 











the world. 


this line of work 


Awarded Columbian Exposition 





Established 1874 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS IN Awarded for highest art 


in Taxidermy 


TAXIDERMY 


are men who have devoted their lives to the 
study and who imitate nature in the mounted 
specimen as closely as it is possible to follow 
\ her varying moods, In this great work of taxi- 
m dermy Prof, Stainsky has a world wide repu- 
i tation, his clients being found in all parts of 

His specialty is mounting big 
game, birds and fishes. 

When you have your FURS REMODELED 
Remember that a master hand can do the work 
for you almost as cheaply as the “‘botch’’ and 
with 100 per cent more satisfaction to you. In 
Madame Stainsky par- 

ticulary excels. 
Our famous Chamois Tanning has no equal 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 





Awarded Columbian Exposition 

















the automatic compare to the other 
a pocket gun?—G. R. Drake, Minneapol 
Answer.—The_ .32-20 strikes a_ hard 
on flesh and has more shocking powe 
count of the flat point. I believe that 
size, the .32-20 is the quickest-killing 
made, if placed right. The .38-40 is 
as accurate as the .38 Special, but 
as accurate as I can shoot. It does 
enough recoil to be unpleasant to s| 
one grips the stock, the .38 Special 
ana jar the arm, as the wrist is held 
conimunicates the jar to the head. If 


is held loose and the muscles of the 
lax, the recoil is not felt. Sometimes the 2 
automatic will not jam for fifty shots, 


magazine 
cartridge 


again it will jam twice in a 
is not difficult to reload these 


is taken to weigh the powder. I h; 
been able to get the same degree of 
from this gun as from the .38-40. I hav 


carried the revolver in preference to 


matic.— Editor. 

[I read in the April issue of Out 
where you said cartridges for the Kr 
be procured in the 180-grain and 150-5 


Would you please give me 

tics of these cartridges, what points 

had, and game best suited for; also what 

panies make them?—Kenneth E. Kie M 
Answer.—The Ricsinetee Arms Con 

the .80-40 with 172-grain Thomas point. ) 

the 180-grain pointed bullet, and the 220-gra 

round-nose bullet. The Winchester Com; 

load the .80-40 with the 180-grain pointed | 

let and the 220-grain round-nose bullet 

U. S. Cartridge Company load this cartridg 

with the 180-grain pointed bullet and the 22 


let loads. 


grain round-nose. The Peters Cartridge ( 
pany load this cartridge with the 150 
1S0-grz rin pointed bullet and the 220-grair 
nose. ‘he Western Cartridge Company 
this cartridge with the 180 and the 220-, 
round-nose and the 150 and 180-grain 
bullet The 150-grain bullet has 2,600 
seconds velocity, the 180-grain has 2,520 





velocity and the 220-grain bu 
2,000 foot-seconds velocity. All of the 
pointed bullet may be obtained in full 
umbrella point or copper mushrooming 
expanding point, and the 220-grain may 
in full jacket or soft point.—Editor. 


SE conds 





I have a Parker shotgun which I bought 
cently from a friend. It is nearly a new gu 
but for about a foot along the barrels fron 
breech they are streaked with either lead 
burnt powder. It doesn’t look like rust, and | 
am in hopes you can tell me what to use, 
how to use it, to clean the barrels as bright as 


two-thirds of their length is—as the polish seems 


to be gone for about a foot from the bre¢ 
this cannot be accomplished at home, 
gunsmith clean and polish the barrels, or 

it be necessary to send them ‘to the 
What kind of wire brush, and what make, shou 
one use in a shotgun that wouldn’t injure 
barrels, or should one be used at 
300 Savage cartridge with 150-grain 
powerful enough and f 
Alaskan bears and on moose? Some 
seem to doubt the ability of the 150-gr 
to kill such heavy game, and claim th¢ 
will fly to pieces like the .250-3000 Savage 
will it do this in the Western open-point 
and the Peters protected-point bullet? Woul 
these two bullets hold together and give plent 
of penetration and shock, where the 
soft-point Spitzer as used in the Savage 
ridge would fly to pieces most of the 

fore reaching the vitals of large 
is the new Remington mushroom bullet 

in the .300 Savage in comparison with the 
point bullet? Also, will the full met 
bullet in the .300 rifle kill big game, an 
could not one file a groove or V_ shape 
with a three-cornered file around the p« 
about a quarter of an inch and not quite 
the jacket? Would such a bullet be ar ¢ 
than the Peters and Western expanding bt 
I can obtain cartridges for 


1 





loaded with soft-point, blunt-nose, 170 grain bu 
lets at 2,400 feet per second. Would u 


a load give superior penetration and 


reliable on big game than the standa 

—Clarence A. Palmer, B. C. 
Answer.—I believe that the black st: 

the barrel of your shotgun are lead st: 


not burned powder. If you will get a 
son copper wire gauze shotgun cleaner, 
gauze, and saturate this well with 
using, you will have no trouble getting 
the lead streaks. From the experience 
had with the .800 Savage, I believe 
bullet will give the best results on 
Alaskan bear and moose. There has 
indication that the bullet will break up cos 
tact with big game before it has pen i 
a vital spot, and in some cases the 
mushroomed and gone completely thru 
shot at. 
the best mushrooming 
bronze point as put out by 
umbrella point by the same company, 
copper protected point of U. S. Cartri ; 
pany and the protected point of Peters 


bullet made, 
Remingtot 


Mir 





all? Is the 


safe to use on the Dg 
hunters 


animals? Hos 





the .300  Savagt 











While the Western open point 15 4! - 
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ults on big game. 


“shoot around” 


ld u prefer, a Remington repeater 
Marble’s Game Getter? My wife likes to 


is very poor. 
little more money and get a better rifle 
that would be accurate to a greater 
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The .300 does not 
gh velocity to cause the full jacketed 
mushroom, as this happens at a ve- 


8400 to 3,500 foot-seconds. The 170- 


t is not loaded in this cartridge, but 
reload with this bullet and get fine 
[ would not advise you to file the 
full jacketed bullets, as this would 


he jacket at the point so much that the 


blow out of the jacket, leaving it 


rrel to spoil the barrel when the next 
was fired. 


I have yet to see the first 
explode, as some hunters claim, but if 
hits a large bone it will shatter the 
almost tear itself into powder doing 
ve seen leg bones shattered, but the 
uld still go on well mushroomed.— 


were “a scrub country banker’ and 
a little, both in the 
which 
.22 or 


of your home and outdoors, 


», and a 10-year-old daughter also. 
spend a month (July) in Cass 


Minnesota, where I like to “get” the 


S. Pitts, Iowa. 
The .22 would be better for you if 


to get crows, for the Game Getter does 


range enough to reach them, and the 
I believe that I would 


you use the .22 long rifle of any 


that is given the special names, as Palma 
Marksman or Tackhole, you will be able to 
the best of accuracy at 200 yards and should 


ble 


to get crows at 150 yards. I also be- 


that this rifle would be better for your wife 
ughter to use.—KEditor. 


i! iil 


to get a revolver that will be good 
around arm—that is to say, the re 


will be used for target shooting and as 
side-arm on camping and hunting trips. It 
f course, be used, when camping, on small 


t 


ber do 


ne nm 


liber all right for this purpose? 


is well as for target work. I want to 
1y choice to the Colt line. 
specific questions: Do you think a .38- 


Following 


If not, what 
you think most suitable? If a .38- 


ber is most suitable, do you think the Colt 








74-inch? 


Officer's Model target revolver a good choice? 


has target sights. Would these tar- 
be O.K. for use in the woods, or 


1ey become damaged too easily? Is 


re any advantage in using “square” or “Pat- 
ridge’ sights instead of the regular “bead” 
ghts? What length barrel would you advise, 


How would the Colt single 


Army Model be for my purpose? How 


it 


be if I had target sights mounted, or 


iid it be inadvisable to put target sights on 
arm?—Henry F. Keil, Jr., Calif. 
I do not know of a cartridge better 
to your purpose than the .38 Smith & 
sson Special. This is the most accurate cart- 
ge made, and tho it was originated for target 
ng only, it had enough punch for protective 
For straight target shooting there is 
as good as the Patridge, for with the 
iight lines of front and back sight there is 
1 of what is called cross aiming—that 
s, looking to one side of the center line at the 
reech. While the Patridge sights are the best 
target shooting, they are abominable for 
ng in a holster, as they will catch on the 
ther, and it seems impossible at times to 
hem let go when once caught. If I were 
in Army Special, Officer's Model, it 














: iid be in the 74-inch barrel only—that is, if 
2 iid not intend to carry it in a hip pocket. 
Colt single action is not generally accurate 
igh for any line of target practice, and tho 


tis made for the most powerful cartridges that 
n be used in a pistol, they are not as accurate 
some of the cartridges that are not used in 
ime It is generally not as well made as 
the Army Special, but were it made in other 
bers than those now used, and the careful 

on it that is put on the Officer’s 








lel, it would be fully as accurate. It is 
tas feasible to put target sights on the single 
nas on any other revolver.—Editor. 

Will u please answer thru Outdoor Life 


ini give the greatest distance that the .30- 
ber 1906 bullet weighing 150 grains and hav- 
fa muzzle velocity of 2,700 foot-seconds will 
ot straight up into the air? Also what is 
st distance it will shoot when the 
the rifle is held at an angle of 45 de- 
e the horizontal?—Mark L. Wiener, 





SW Computing the distance that the 
ngt will shoot straight up will give 15,000 
r 5.000 yards, but actually it would be 
hat. Computing the range or extreme 
‘ the .30-'06 in the Springfield would 
‘© » 4S) yards at an angle of 43 degrees, but 
tity, greatest range is obtained at 38 
“egrees vation, and is 3,600 meters or ap- 
an 3,900 yards. This was one of the 
ng things learned during the war— 
mputed range and the actual range 
lifferent things.—Editor. 


















THE KING MICROMETERED AUTO-LOCKING PEEP SIGHT 

















Sporting Sight 
with two small 
discs, $4.50 


Non Glaring Target Disc, 


Extra 50c 


The new KING ‘‘Non 


This new Peep Sight will be appreciated by Sportsmen and Target 
Shooters thruout the world. 

It has Micrometered Elevator Adjustment, each degree representing 
a change in elevation of five one-thousandths (5-1000) of an inch, 
or approximately one-half inch at 100 yards with the ordinary rifle 
Each degree is registered by a “‘click,”’ so that it is unnecessary fo 
even look at your sight to tell exactly how much you move it—even 
in the dark—and you KNOW just what each degree or click means 
No guess-work with this sight. 

The Elevator is also AUTOMATICALLY LOCKED against acci- 
dental change either in the upright or folded position. It is 
AUTOMATICALLY unlocked ONLY in the “half-cocked” or 
partially folded position. The Hinge or Joint is also AUTO- 
MATICALLY LOCKED upon being raised to upright position, 


altho this feature is OPTIONAL. Is semi rigid if preferred. When 
locked, a little pressure on the “PUSH” plunger releases it. No 
big hinge on this sight to cut or interfere with the hand. Made for 


Pn . . . 
Remington, Winchester, Savage, Stevens and Marlin Rifles 


The New KING 
Folding Leaf 
Sight is fitted with 





a Spring under 
the Leaf, which 
holds it rigid 
either in the up 
right or folded 
= position. A big Semi-Buckhorn Up Flat-Top, Folded 
-Glaring’’ improvement in Price 81.50 


Target Disc for target shooting \eai Sights. Still 


is the finest disc made. has the 





Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full 


Has adjustable 
sighting notches. 
giving EIGHT 


White 


Carbines. 


EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, PRICE 31.75 


reversible disc with 


COMBINATIONS, _ also 
DOUBLE ELEVATOR, Screw Driver point 


-——rigid and no blur. Made for all Rifles and 


EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE 
DISC with White Diamond on one side. Can be 
seen when too dark to use ordinary open or peep sight. 





Spark Point Gold Bead, 
Price 31.50 


Protected Ivory Bead, 
Price 31.00 





Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced 
blade with matted guard protecting bead 
Buckhorn and preventing blur. Spark Point Gold 
FOUR Bead has patented STEEL CENTER 
Diamond on one side and braced construction. 

These sights are guaranteed to be the 
STRONGEST, BEST SIGHTING 
BEAD SIGHTS EVER PRODUCED 
Made to fit ALL ARMS. 


Copy of ‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms” and Catalog “O” showing full line of KING 


Peep, Rear and Front Sights FREE 





D.W. KING, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., U.S. A. 











NOW THE MOUNTAIN COMES TO MAHOMET 


And far-off mountains and the distant 
objects come to your eyes clearly and dis- 
tinctly with the aid of the 


BIASCOPE SIX-POWER 


binocular. American made, light, 
compact, powerful, it excels all 
other glasses for practical use by sports- 
men, Boy Scouts, campers, hikers, boat- 
ets, etc. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, order direct, add- 
ing 25c for tax and post- 
age. Money back guar- 
antee. 


WOLLENSAK 
OPTICAL CO. 
42-44 Clinton Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Quality photo lenses 
and shutters for 2g years. 
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Sleep 
in Comfort— 


Enjoy your camping trip. You 
won’t have stiff joints and sore 
muscles if you take along a— 


Jiffy Collapsible 
Auto and Porch Bed 


Erected as easily as an umbrella toa 
size of 4x6 ft. One-piece frame of light, 
strong steel, which folds instantly to 
a space of 48x6x2% inches. Top of re- 
inforced olive drab duck with durable 
webbing run lengthwise. Canvas at- 
tached to frame at one end with 
stretchy coil springs. 

The Jiffy Bed holds two comfortably. 
As good for home use as for camping. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
complete information. 

MORE DEALERS WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY 


DOUGLAS MANUFACTURING CO. 
CRETE, NEBRASKA 


SHOWING HOW 
BED FRAME 


Bed folds into 
small space 


Se ee ed 2 © 2 « _« « « * © « © « «2 « © « « « « «© 6 «= 
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hoor to MOUNT 





Learn to mount all kinds of game, 
birds, animals, fish, game-heads — tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. You can 
now learn this fascinating art in your own 
home during your spare time quickly and 
easily. 40 complete lessons covering every de- 


partment of Taxidermy. Simple, complete 
and workable — for sportsmen, men, boys or 
women. Every hunter, trapper or fisherman in 
the world needs these wonderful lessons. Old 
reliable school. graduates. Success 
guaranteed. Save those fine trophies of rod 
and gun. Double your interest in hunting, 
fishing and outdoor sports. You CAN be your 
own taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. 


Sportsmen! 


Mount Your 
Own Specimens! 


Preserve the splendid trophies you have 
bagged during the season, without paying the 
taxidermists’ exorbitant charges. Many spec- 
imens are now becoming very rare. Mount 
them now while you can still get them. 
Decorate your home, office or den with the 
choicest of art. Taxidermy is a hobby that 
every sportsman should have. 


Learn Field 
Taxidermy! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly handled when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted perfectly 
later on. This is most important for every 
hunter, trapper and fisherman. Our lessons 
cover this subject thoroughly, as well as every 
other feature of the taxidermist’s work. 

can be made during 


BIG MONE spare time. Mounted 


specimens sell readily for high prices. You 
can do the work for others at taxidermists’ 
regular charges. One of our students writes: 

“IT have made over $550.00 during my spare 
time selling my specimens and mounting for 
others.”” Professional taxidermists earn as 
high as $3000 per year, and their services 
are alwaysindemand. Through our lessuns you 
can learn to do this work as well as the expert. 


Write for FREE Book 


“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an expert 
taxidermist. Beautifully illustrated with 
dozens of photos of mounted specimens. 
This book ‘contains information vital to 
every sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
nature lover. Sent you absolutely free — i 
no obligation. Don’t pass up this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Send your name and ad- 
, dress on coupon below. Write today—now! 


: Free Book Coupon 


i Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64-C Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebr. 
Send me absolutely free, your illustrated 
ow to Mount Game.” Also tell 

' me how I may learn to be an expert taxi- 
dermist easily and quickly by mail. No 




















t obligation, 
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The Sand-Hill Crane 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was just reading 
last night an article in the February Out- 
door Life about sand-hill cranes, and it 
made me think that if anyone had ever lived 
in a crane country, we sure did for about 
thirteen years up along the Canadian 











Bag of four hunters—sand-hill cranes, prairie 
chickens and grouse 


boundary. During that time I formed cer- 
tain ideas as to the habits of sand-hill cranes 
which may or may not be. correct. If you 
can use them, you are at liberty to do so. 
I am enclosing a picture that I have of some 
of these cranes, prairie crickens and grouse. 

In the spring of the year, before the snow 
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is all gone, the migration from the Sout} 
would start. They would come in flocks 
from a few to as many hundreds. They 
were usually pretty noisy and fed prety 
largely from the wheat fields and open 
prairie. One old fellow would usually ge 
upon a high spot of ground to act as watch: 
man and would give an alarm at the firs 
sign of danger. At night they would roos 
in small prairie sloughs, standing in the 
shallow water, supposedly as protection from 
coyotes. The Canadians called them tu. 
keys, and often they would ‘phone down and 
say, “The turkeys are eating up all the 
stooks,” meaning they were eating up the 
shocks of wheat. Five hundred cranes on 
160 acres of wheat can do considerable 
damage in a remarkably short time, and 
often I believe they would number into th: 
thousands. 

The flocks would remain some two or 
three weeks and then go north. Along late 
in September they would return and stay 
with us another two or three weeks. One 
peculiarity of the sand-hill crane was that 
during the heat of the day, instead of flying 
to lakes as is the custom of geese, they 
would fly high into the air, circling and 
circling higher and higher until almost out 
of sight, and they would leisurely fly about 
in big circles apparently just for the enjoy- 
ment of it, resembling very much in flight 
the airships as they circle about. The birds 
would occasionally give that shrill, peculiar 
call of theirs, and often one could hear them 
when they were so high as to be almost 
invisible. 

I think the first crane call I ever heard 
was early one spring morning as | awoke 
from sleep in my little North “Dakota claim 
shanty. The call seemed to be just — 
my door, so I hastily got my rifle 
cautiously peeked out the door, het to 
pick off a nice, fat sand-hill. However, | 
crane was in sight, but upon investigatie! 
I found the call to be that of an old s™ 
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Br. 6. Leunx Curtis 





Dr. G. Lenox Curtis, who was president of the Canadian Camp, died at Utica, 


N. Y., June 27, 1923. 


Dr. Curtis was born in 1854, graduate of the University of Pennsylvania. 


dental degree, 
Berlin and Vienna. 


1880; medical degree, 1887; post-graduate courses University of 


He was the founder of the Canadian Camp, and its president for twenty years, 


active supporter of the National Park movement, 


nt 


an extensive traveler thruou! 


Southern Canada and the Western United States. 
The organization of the Canadian Camp was rather extraordinary and very 


unique. 


ship and the observance of the highest form of true sportsmanship. 


It had but a purely social object, and its purpose was to promote fellow- 


There was 


no constitution, no initiation fee, no dues and no liabilities; and the members!1p 
included 6,000 men and women who had camped in Canada. 


Theodore Roosevelt, Joseph Jefferson, Robert E. Peary, Lord Kitchener, UY 


Warman, Fred Brown, C. J. Jones and 


Dr. Curtis in the Canadian Camp Society. ; 
Thousands of friends of Dr. Curtis will, in his death, mourn the passing 


a delightful gentleman, a true sportsman and an ardent enthusiast of the g 


outdoors. 
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tine) who was standing on a knoll some 
three-quarters of a mile away. I know of 
no bird whose call is so penetrating and 
carries so clearly and far. 


In the fall of the year these immense 
flocks would disappear in a day, and it 
seemed to me that they always held a sort 
of carnival or roll-call the day before. From 
all parts of the country they would seem to 
get in the air and become one great, noisy 
flock among the clouds. There were literally 
thousands of them and they seemed to be 
unusually talkative. The next day they 
were gone—only a few stragglers left. 


Sand-hill cranes will decoy. We could 
buy no decoys for them, so used to make 
them ourselves with the aid of some stove- 
pipe and a hardware man. We used the 
long, wooden upright neck, and whittled a 
head, then made the body from stovepipe, 
giving it more of a slant than an ordinary 
goose decoy. These bodies would fit inside 
each other, and therefore took up very little 
room. In color we painted them a slate 
gray. Before daylight we would place these 
decoys in a field where the cranes were 
known to have been the day before. The 
birds would decoy within gun range if our 
“blinds” had been carefully constructed. In 
the middle of the day I have seen these 
birds decoy down to our guns from the or- 
dinary aeroplane height. 


As a food, my experience has been that 
the young ones are very fine, similar to 
turkey. Occasionally we would get a 
“orand-dad.” I think they live to be 999 
years old, and when you get one of those 
old ganders they are so tough you can’t stick 
a fork in the gravy. I remember on one 
occasion a very fine Canadian house-wife was 
very much embarrassed by the fact that her 
husband simply could not carve one of those 
cranes for her guests. She was very much 
relieved when it was explained that she had 
simply gotten one of the grand-dads of the 
flock 

The crane is a lot of neck, wings and legs, 
and makes quite a “flop” when he hits the 
ground. He weighs about the same as the 
tame turkey. 

A young white, or whooping crane, now 
in the Denver Museum, gave me quite a 
nasty fight when wounded. We were hunt- 
ing in the wheat fields of Southeastern Sas- 
katchewan when a pair of white ones came 
down the field, and I broke the wing of this 
one, but failed to get his mate with the sec- 
ond barrel. This bird fell bleeding quite 
freely, and as I went to pick him up he 
flopped on his back, striking at me with 
feet and wings. I didn’t capture him until 
I threw my hunting coat over him, and he 
kicked that off several times before I landed 
him and then tied his wings and put him 
in the back of the buggy. 

Later in the day, having forgotten about 
the crane, I went to unchain a dog from 
the rear of the buggy and got a right smart 
peck square in the ear from Mr. Crane to 
remind me that he was still alive. He didn’t 
survive the ride home, however, so I later 
had him stuffed. These whooping cranes 
are very nearly extinct. We saw them but 
rarely and then in only small flocks of four 
or five that traveled with the sand-hills. 

Often in Colorado the heron is erroneously 
called the sand-hill crane. The heron is 
seen feeding about the edges of our Colo- 
tado lakes, while the sand-hill feeds entirely 


in the wheat fields and open prairie. During 
eight years in Colorado I have only seen one 
or two flocks of sand-hills, and they were in 
flig While some were calling them peli- 
cans and some were calling them geese, the 
Writer, after hearing just one of those vibrat- 
ing. clarion calls, had no doubt as to their 
identity. O. J. Crark. 
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PALMET TENT 
No. 88-F 
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Send for 
Manufacturer’s 


Catalog No. 304 



















1 PATENT FOLDING POLE is leathered 9 Sewed in Canvas Floor. 
on top, pin goes through hole. 10 Roll-up Insect-proof Bobbinet Screen 


2 Entire top is made of two thicknesses oor. 
of canvas. In addition there is a can- 11 Size at hips, 4 ft. 
vas band sewed on all four corner hip ‘ ‘ } 
seams, 12 Height of wall on two sides is 2 ft. 
3 —and along the eaves. 14 Metal guy line slides on all guys. 
4 Manilla rope guy lines. 15 Stakes furnished for all guys and floor 
5 Curtains form a door with large over- beckets. 
lap and also snap to awning extension 16 The entire tent is made to fold and 
as shown pack into a neat packing bag, size 48 


in. long by 10 in. in diameter. 


17 Height of wall from ground to eaves 
is 6 ft. 6in. 


6 Awning extension is size 7 ft. x 7 ft. 
7 Large Bobbinet Screen Window. 
8 Continuous Threshold. 


THE “RED SEAL” AUTO BED 


THE CHEAPEST GOOD CAMP BED ON THE MARKET 


Guaranteed not to break down and PROVEN to be the best, most comfort- 
able, most luxurious auto bed on the market. Light weight. Open size 
17 in. high, 6 ft. 4 in. long, and 47 in. wide; rolls to a small bundle 5 in. in 
diameter by 47 in. long. 


THE SCHAEFER TENT & AWNING COMPANY 
DENVER, COLORADO 





























THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By 0.W.Smith  _if 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford % } 
be without it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net—Turkey Morocco, $8.59. | 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. © 














DENVER, COLO } 
South Bend Bait 


9000. 00 CAMP MOCCASINS 


Just the thing for camp life. 
Rawhide sole, toe; half, three- 
quarter and full beaded. Wear a long time. 


INDIAN BEAD WORK—Mostly Sioux, 





Anyone may enter. To compete, heavy beaded dresses, saddle blankets, belts, hat 
catch one or several fish — photo- bands, necklaces, fobs, knife scabbards, purses, 
aph them, send photo to us. bows, war clubs, baskets, etc. 


here’ t 2 fee. C 8 

now on- closes October sist. 213 | _ ANCIENT INDIAN ARROW HEADS— 
prizes in all, totaling $2,000.00. The tiny arrows of Oregon, Washington and 
Get further particulars from any Colorado are beauties. Seed beads, many colors, 
South Bend Bait dealer by asking for bead workers. 

Sor our Contest Book. Tells about 5 
prizes, rules, etc. If there is nota Wholesale and Retail 

dealer near you, write us. If a regular dealer, please say so. Name 


South Bend Bait Company 46 wants and get free price list. Thirty-nine years 
9241 High St.,South Bend, Ind. in the business here. 


L. W. STILWELL Deadwood, So. Dak. 


-PHOTO ( Vf \T among the very best. Coats, shirts, vests, leg 
FISH ONTE. gins, long tobacco bags, squaw tanned skin, 




















GET A MAUSER RIFLE FREE 






We have secured one of the most wonderful war clean-up-bargains ever known and are passing 
it on to our customers. During the great war, Hopkins & Allen Arms Company made hundreds 
of tuousands of .765 m-m Mauser Rifles for the Belgian Government (the contract price of these 


rifles was about $26.00 euch), and the American Cartridge Co.’s 

made millions of cartridges. These rifles and these cartridges 

| are new, mude under Belgian o:dnance officers supervision. It 

py ‘lire is simply surplus stock or an over-run of the contract. Rifles 

| 765 MM Mauser are bolt action, military stock, demountable box magazine, 
five-shot repeating. Quick, accurate and powerful. 

1 The regul«r price of these cartridges is $9.50 per 100 We are 

OUR FREE RIFLE COMBINATION e offering them at *5.00 per 100, and with each purchase of 

300 putin one of these brand new Mauser Rifles free. Let us make it clear—You get the Rifle and 300 carcridges for 

only *15.00. Send us $15.00 and get this grand combination. Shoot up 200 cartridges at tarzet prietice and keep 100 

for hunting—Act quickly and get this modern long range, accurate, high-power Rifle. There are less than 100 of these 

com)inations—We can furnish no more. Your money wil) be promptly refunded if received too Inte. Address: 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Inc., Dept.M.L.9, 90 Chambers St.. NEW YORK 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather, and into gloves if desired. Bear, dog, 
calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide or 
skin tanned with the hair or fur on, and 
finished soft, light, odorless, and made up into 
rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s gar- 
ments when so ordered. 

Our illustrated catalog gives prices of tan- 
ning, taxidermy and head mounting; prices 
of fur goods and big mounted game heads we 
sell, also repairing and remodeling worn furs. 
We just want to mention that our Taxidermy 
Department is growing like weeds. There 
must be a reason for it, 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
571 LYELL AVE. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








“Six Years With the Texas Rangers” 
World’s best history of those famous scouts 
illustrated; $2.50 delivered; cir 


Address OUTDOOR LIFE, 
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. Colo. 








The Old Original 


WESI 


BEST 






in the 
World's Greatest 
Primary Fur Market 
Midwest pays quickest . 
and most spot cash St. Louis, Mo. 
for furs—pays you all the money all the time, 
with no 5% rake-off—gives honest, liberal 
grading on every fur. Experienced shippers 
say “‘Midwest is Best!” 
FREE: Catalogue of Supplies, 
game laws, fur prices, etc. Write 
MIDWEST FUR CO. 
410 Midwest Fur Exch., ST.LOUIS, MO. 












Mount 
“Your 
‘Trophies 


“Have Expert 
CJaxidermists do it / 


NATIONAL whole mounts, 
head mounts, and rugs are the 
truest reproductions of  life- 
like form and expression. Our 
quality workmanship has won 
highest national approval. 
Famous hunters, trappers and 
fishermen use and recommend 
NATIONAL methods. We are 
official taxidermists for the 
big Hagenbeck- Wallace Circus. 
Our men know animal life in 


ren 


Send name TODAY 


For Free Book. Ex- 
plains our taxidermy 
methods and low 
Shows how 
to prepare and ship 
for mounting, 


prices 


if the wild as well as the art of 

realistic mounting. All work 
Hy guaranteed to satisfy. Send 
q for valuable Free Book TO 


ih DAY. 
WATIONAL FUR AND TANNING CO. DEPT. L OMAHA, NEB. 
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California Market Hunters 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with inter- 
est the article regarding the great slaughter 
of ducks in the Imperial Valley, Calif., and 
I am in hopes such articles will awaken 
the sportsmen fully to realize that it is 
none too soon to have laws passed to pre- 
vent such as that to happen again. I might 
add that the market hunters here in this val- 
ley do their shooting in the nighttime, by 
moonlight, and mostly on game preserves. 
Last winter one lot was caught with about 
700 in its possession. 

This afternoon I rode to the foothills, 
about twelve miles distant, and saw for the 
first time a number of wild pigeons. 

Much of the Sacramento Valley lands of 
Glenn and Colusa counties (Calif.), are 
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“honkers” killed by J. Frederic 


Tolley. 


A string of 


planted to rice, and many acres of the rice 
fields are leased by the gun clubs, which 
afford extra fine shooting for the members, 
who are composed of business and_profes- 
sional men. The geese and ducks are in 
unusually fine condition, which also attracts 
hunters from San Francisco and Sacramento. 
I am not a member of a gun club, so 
therefore I was obliged to hunt around on 
the outskirts of the leased land. I shot those 
shown in the picture without decoys, with 
a 19-gauge Winchester lever action gun, 
using 4 drams of powder and 1% ounces of 
shot— No. 6 for ducks and No. 2 for geese. 
Calif. J. Freperic Touvey. 
Note that all hunters do not 
follow the example of Mr. Tolley and quit 
shooting with a modest string of birds. It is 
the duty of every sportsman to report all law- 
breakers to the proper authorities, and then see 
to it that immediate action is taken. Someone 
is going to win the Outdoor Life prize, which 
is to be given to the one who can show the 
best results in sportsmanship, including game 
conservation, and this field certainly offers a fine 


-It is a shame 


chance for ambitious and red-hlooded men. The 
wild pigeons which Mr. Tolley saw were un- 
doubtedly band tails.—Editor. 


Pennsylvania’s Game Resources 

Editor Outdoor Life:—As you are aware, 
Pennsylvania is a manufacturing state, and 
perhaps 75 ver cent of our hunters are work- 
ing men. These men, when properly led, 
are good sportsmen, and prefer the rabbit, 
which can be protected and propagated near 
our large centers of population, to all other 
game. Many years ago I conceived the idea 
of making the cottontail a game animal. 
We have gradually thrown protection around 
him, i. e., prohibiting the use of ferrets, pay- 
ing a bounty on weasels, prohibiting the sale 
of rabbits killed within our state, and also 
purchasing from other states rabbits for 








Trophies Of Your 
Alaskan Trip 


Surely you’ll want your bear, sheep, moose 
or caribou trophies mounted only by mast- 
ers of the taxidermy art. For fifteen years 
Jonas Bros.—in the very heart of the 
Rockies—have enjoyed the distinction of 

mounting the prized game of famous hunt- 
{ ers the world over, i 


Field Guide and FREE | 


Big Game Records 


Let this beautiful 32 page booklet show you 

what a life-time devoted to the art of taxi- 

dermy can mean in re-creating your tro- 

phies true to life. Be sure to get it before 

leaving on your Alaskan trip. Write today. 
It is free. 
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JONAS BROS. <sym: 
yY} 1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 


Branch: Livingston, Montana 














Siheutinand Furriers 


M. R. MOHR & CO. 
321 Sprague, Spokane, Washington 








THEY “SHOOT WELL AND STAND 


The Wear and Tear’”’ 


Have done so continuously since 1853 (70 years). 
Prices lower than others of equal prestige. Inquire 
of all dealers or address for catalogue 


DAVIS GUNS, Dept. D.L. 9, 90 Chambers St., New York 











Standard 
Spanish 







Used by French 
During World War 


Buy direct from sole U. S. 
importers and SAVE * on this 


GENUINE ASTRA AUTOMATIC 


Your chance to have the finest European pistol ~- 
the equal of any similar American gun-- at about 
4g the price. Order direct at these special prices. 


$7.75 25 calibre—7 shot—C. O. Q. Automatic. 
25 calibre—7 shot—Astra Automatic. 

25 calibre Astra with triple safety. 

32 calibre—10 shot Astra, extra magazine 
32-20 and 38 cal. swing-out cyl. revolvers. 


We guarantee every gun against defective work- 
manship; brand new; of Drop Forged Steel Through- 
eut. Before buying any weapon INSIST on [his 
guarantee. END NO MONEY unless you 
wish. State model desired—pay postman on delivery 
= Postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
unded. Write for new firearms catalogue. 


CALIFORNIA TRADING CO. 
209, Terminal Bidg., Los Angeles, ©2!- 


—— 


Dept. 
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stocking purposes. In 1921 we killed’ about 
18,000,000 pounds of game, 14,000,000 
pounds being rabbits. It seems to me that SENECA 
we have more rabbits than any other state 
in the Union. However, our half million 
hunters clean them up yearly so they will 
never become a nuisance. Rabbits give 
shooting to those who might kill other 
game; besides, are food for vermin, which 
would otherwise feed on quail, grouse and 
other small game. . 

| want to congratulate you on your good 
fight for the protection of bears. You will 
note that we killed 563 last year. Our bears 
are a valuable asset to our backwoods 
counties. Two years ago over 5,000 sports- 
men from all over the state hunted bears in 


one of our mountain counties. These men 
would spend from $25 to $50 for board, Hunt in Comfort 





etc., in the county. There were thirty-seven Pack a few pairs of Seneca Red Top Sportsmen's Socks with you on 
bears killed in the county, about ten of them your next trip. They'll give you more foot comfort than you ever ex- 
| by these outsiders. So it is easy to figure pected to experience in the woods or field. 
| the value of a live bear. Made thick and soft, from especially selected yarn that is 100% pure 
| Pa Joun M. Puituirs. virgin wool, they cushion every step, and protect against damp, cold and ill 
effects of perspiration. They keep your feet feeling fine! 
Common Sense Four styles for men and women, $3.00 to 
The stopping of spring shooting has $3.75 per pair. Guaranteed, unconditionally, 
caused migratory game birds to breed in 3 ! to give you complete satisfaction. 
many sections where such a thing had never 2 5, Wage For milder service, four ‘‘Russet Top” 
occurred before in the memory of the oldest ee eee A, numbers, $1.00 to $1.75 per pair. 
inhabitants. In such sections the effects of 4 nS Get them at your dealer's. But if you 
the first season are not always apparent, i 4), Pe Zs can't find them on sale in your community, 
due to the fact that it is almost impossible \4 ba WR eA send your order to us direct. 
to keep the natives from stealing the duck |  gA%9 ; he oe Interesting, illustrated folder free on request. 
eggs or capturing the young birds, even tho es : oe 
both acts are contrary to law. 4 EAN eaaisienielh saa | 
The usual result when a clutch of wild aie ree : s — Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
duck eggs are stolen is that the egg thief Cee ; 


takes them home and places them under a oy ag i. S Utica-Duxbak Corp., 
hen, which hatches part of them, but unless ‘ @ Distributors 
the hen and her brood are placed in a Utica, New York 
mouse-tight enclosure the young ducks run 
off and are lost and die. Even where the 
best of care is taken of them it is very rare 
x for an inexperienced man to raise any birds 
to maturity. 


en 





Much good can be done by educating the i 
people in such communities that it is to i 
their own interests to keep their hands off 


_ leave the eggs and young birds entirely 
aione. 

A letter from W. C. Preston of Ingalls, 
Kans., tells that on July 9th, when on a 
pond north of Ingalls where several broods 
of ducks were raised, he found a young bird 
tied with a piece of string near where some 
men were fishing. Mr. Preston could make 
none of the fishermen claim the bird which 
he released. On the same day he found 
another fellow with a half-grown jack-snipe. 
This bird also was liberated. 

Where it is impossible to reach such men 
srk with educational matter, common _ sense 
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— should teach them that they ought to leave 
we the birds alone. Surely after an experiment 

where captured birds or stolen eggs are a il SS. : Camper 

total loss, a man with only a slight degree —— < _—_ OO 

of intelligence will leave them alone in the == <= 

future. Peter P. CARNeEY. a SS} etc yy < 

f os ee 4 1 = i Z 
Answering Crossland 3 @ =, & * -¥s ; L 
“ditor Outdoor Life:—I cannot agree with ty ; 13 X ae | 4 

J. N. Crossland in what he says regarding n:, b 1 Mh 4 / eh, 2 = 

Cottar. All who know Cottar admit he is | \\S ae, As, ke Dec? We = A s = 

a fine hunter and a fearless man (what the . SN > ie My, = 
c game wardens think of him is another mat- ae POCKET LAMP 
|-- ter), but there are others who have been in HOFFMAN’S BLUEING SOLUTION 
ut is ¢ i Never fails. No batteries to run out at 
: this colony, and others who are still here, DID THE WORK pata) Mc reat haben Po | 

who are equally good. Sportsmen the world “Ee vou nee how perfectiy that ber- ready for every emergency. Disuse does 

over admire Roosevelt, so why drag in Tarl- relis ‘blued’? Well, Hoffman’s blue- not affect it. Heat, cold or molature are | 

r a. - 4 , ; i j 9° same to e . - 

” with a foolish inference. Tarlton we, r,s acpagreatemenbeasinamedl creep tn own current. No batteries and Le 

and is today, a far better shot than Roose- A scientific preparation with a money- no upkeep expense. With ordinary use, 
ke vel ever was, and has had far greater ex- Sedat in ceseig eae. A oom sag it <r | 
“ s = t sent to any ad- { 
~* I ae on me We all a a - bullet sporting, goods dealer mee supply —_ oupaid insured mail for $6. |e 
ou in the brain or heart is likely to do more you send his name an 3 irect ERNEST C. CHESWELL | 
ry sr age , 8 : ? 
re damage than a .577 in the tail. We never for 4 oz. bottle—enough for six guns 284 Ferry St. MALDEN, MASS. 

hear of the voor beasts that escape with HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. Canadian Office: W. J. Pattison Way, 

small bullets in them. Epwarp BANForb. 610 Nat’! City Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio. ee er 
o. E. A 
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This Genuine 
Imported 


Brings distant objects close, in full detail, with a much steadier 
image than when higher power telescopes are used. Carefully and 
Extremely neat black finish, hard rubber material, 
with heavy brass slide. Nothing ‘‘cheap’’ in its appearance. Lenses 
My ridiculously low price possible only by the 
demoralization of German exchange. My stock is none too large 
and expect to ‘‘clean it out’’ with this ad. Prompt action is there- 
fore advised. My guarantee of satisfaction, or money back, holds 


good as usual 


SCHUTZ rover BINOCULARS 
*13;39 


the limited quan 


accurately made 


clear and sharp 


rand new 8x40 Day and Night Binoculars, 
Z hromatic Lenses, separate adjusting eye pieces 
Well made, sdhabiaadaal carrying case 
GUARANTEED PERFECT 
Can never be duplicated at the price again after 
tity I have are sold 


Money Refunded If You Are Not Satisfied 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 


Postpaid 


2 POWER SCHUTZ POCKET TELESCOPE 


$] 10 


Postpaid 
Quantity 
Limit ed 





Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





CORRECT ENGLISH 
HOW TO USE IT 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 








$2.50 THE YEAR 


Send 10 Cents for Sample Copy 
to 





Rose Folding Decoy 


Floats, acts and looks like alive duck. It’s light and always 
ready. The only wooden folding decoy showing full body 
on the market. Jf your dealer won t supply you—write. 


Price $11 doz 





“It folds up small, and fools’em all*’ 


8446 Evergreen Ave., Dept. €, Chieago, Ill. 





Correct English Publishing Co. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








SEND NO MONEY 
SEE YOUR GUN BEFORE BUYING 
NEW GENUINE GERMAN USER 







AUTOMATIC uO 
.30 CAL. a 


4-INCH BARREL 


SPECIAL 
$15.00 


“OLD RELIABLE” DOUBLE ACTION 


ECiAc CARTRIGGES I as 7 
MADE iN SPAIN 


$35 VALUE 


“as 


POSTPAID 


Made of finest drop-forged steel; swing- 
out cylinder with ejector. Either blued 
or nickel finish—your choice at the same 
price. .32 cal., 3% in. and 4% in. barrel; 
38 cal., 44, 5, and 6 in, barrel. 
WONDERFUL “AUTOMATIC” BARGAINS 

No. 635—.25 cal., 7 shot, blued steel - $5.90 
OWA—.25 cal., 7 shot, blued steel $6.25 
EXPRESS—.25 cal., 7 shot, drop forged steel; 

3 safeties, $9.50; one safety - _.$9.00 






32-20 and 






EXPRESS—.32 cal., 7 shot, drop-forged stee el, 

one safety, ($25 va fue) AIS $11.50 
Every pistol new; quarante atisfarct’on ov money back 
Write for illus trated o Ide ny er Fircarms, Holsters, 
PACIFIC IMPORT co. "G4 dpcesee Sq. NEW YORK 


Send No Money—Pay Postman 












Cal. 


SPECIAL 
$10.50 


These guns are absolutely 
guaranteed to be brand new, 
genuine Lugers and Mausers, 
not reclaimed; uses either 
American or foreign ammuni- 
tion; each gun is in factory box, with instruc- 
tion book and factory test target. 


Officer’s Model, slightly used 9mm. genu- 
ine German Luger, 6 or 8 in. barrel, fac- 


tory condition, $20.00. 
CARTRIDGES (PER 100) 


.25 or .82-Cal. Automatic $2.00 
.80 Luger Automatic 2.75 
9 mm. Luger Automatic 3.50 
Mauser Holsters 1.50 





Luger Holsters—made special for ‘Lugers : 50 
RAI OT RNIN oes doccccctcacceevncendorsasdaceies 1.50 


All goods shipped C. O. D. subject to 
No Catalog. 


MAX COOK 


1653 LARIMER ST. DENVER, COLO. 


your examination. 

















LOOK THIS ONE 
OVER! 


It always pays in comfort 
and satisfaction to get the 
best in outing equipment. 

This pack is bound to satisfy 
for it has been designed by 
an experienced trapper and 
packer for actual service. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES 
No. 1 se retails $6.00 ea. 


0.2 jum 6.75 ea. 


No. 3large “* 7.506ea. 


There are no regrets on this 
pack. An instant hit with 
sportsmen who see one of 
them. Dealers get busy. 






Free literature. 


L. F. NELSON 
P. 0. Box 692 


Bremerton, Wash. 
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The MIXED BAG; 


Ladd dd do ooaaaaaaba haha aaaaaaharerererereeerecie. 
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Partners 
Oscar C. Davis 
Boys, we are partners. 
many a long mile we have traveled 
gether under California skies. 
are, and mighty proud of the distir 
tion. We don’t carry spurs, and when we 
come to a steep mountain we both wal}. 


horse’s level once in a while. 
We don’t need any dog for locating 
game. 























Ct 


Returning from a hunt in California 
National Forest. 


aeanin 


that. When we are successful, 
rejoice. We smile and let ’er buck. 

There is a world in kindness that many : 
have never discovered. We practice what © 
we preach. Pard understands. : 

We don’t go barefooted. We both wear : 
iron on our heels and our kick is death : 
when the game shows up. We may be : 
slow, but we get there just the same. : 
We don’t do any racing except in cases : 
of necessity. : 

We have lived and we have loved. We | 
are glad we are alive. We don’t ask any ; 
favors and don’t take any sass. We make 
friends wherever we go, and the world 
seems kind to us. So-long. 











PATENT 2?) 


TRAPPER/ fit NELSON'S 


INDIAN PACK BOARDS 


Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 








Following the Flight of Birds 


Sportsmen, ornithologists and others in- 
terested in bird migration and the protec: 
tion of game birds will find information of 
value in a new United States Depart: cnt 
of Agriculture Bulletin, 1145, “Migravon 
Records from Wild Ducks and Other !irds 
Banded in the Salt Lake Valley, Utah, y 
Alexander Wetmore, assistant biologist, v- 
reau of Biological Survey. 

Bands were placed on 1,241 individua’ of 
twenty-three species of birds, the maj:'ity 
on wild ducks of nine species. Returns 
were received from twelve species. Of | =¢; 
185 birds were retaken out of 1,195 bar <¢. 

Many mallards apparently remain 1 


It’s many and : 


Pals we: 


It’s no disgrace to come down to a: 


Pard’s ears and nose attend to 


we both : 
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and channels kept open by the inflow 


of <oring water after the more extensive 
bo of water are closed by ice. Such 
birds pass north in suitable localities as far 
as Snake River in Idaho. The majority 
if en-winged teals, cinnamon teals and 
spoonbills seem to leave Utah to winter in 


(California. Part of the pintails, after leav- 
ing | tah, go to California to winter in the 
interior valleys, while others cross to the 


Great Plains and go southward to the Gulf 
Coast in Texas. The spring migration car- 
ries the latter birds northward thru the 
plains again, and eastward as far as Western 
Missouri and north at least into Southern 


Car la. 

Details concerning the returns on gad- 
walls, redheads, white-faced glossy ibises, 
great blue herons, snowy herons, American 
coots and a double-crested cormorant are 
included in the record in tabulated form. 
As an example of how some of these returns 
come in may be cited the case of a Mexican 
peon at Mexcaltitan, Territory of Tepic, 
Mexico, who brought a bit of aluminum to 
a Japanese labor contractor, saying he had 
found it on the leg of a heron that he had 
killed and eaten. The band was returned 
to the Biological Survey at Washington, 
D.C. 





A New Barbless Hook 


Perhaps no other single article of equip- 
ment found in the angler’s outfit has been 
the source of so much experimenting as has 
the barbless hook. For years fishermen have 
realized that if a barbless hook were per- 
fected which would really catch and hold 
fish, yet which would permit the angler to 
return under-sized fish to the water unin- 
ured, a big step toward conservation would 
be made. With this desire in mind, sports- 








The latest barbless hook 


men began experimenting, and several types 
of barbless hooks have appeared on the 
market as a result. 

The latest to appear is equipped with a 
“hump” instead of a barb, and those who 
have tried it say it is a winner. Owing to 
the shape of the bend, this hook seems to 
have greater penetrating qualities than 
barbed hooks, and the peculiar “hump” 
holds with surprising regularity. Another 
advantage is the fact that the hook is easily 
removed from clothing or the angler’s flesh 
in case it is accidentally imbedded. Those 
who have keen waiting for a hook of this 
kind will be glad to give it a try-out as soon 
as a chance permits. 















An Axe That Is An Axe 
Your Individual 


SPORTSMAN AXE 
With Your INITIAL 


Permanently etched in Gold 
Delivered anywhere postpaid 
for $1.50. Sent C.0.D for 
10c extra. 


Weighs 1% Ibe, has 3% in. 

utt ge of finest erucible 

See ‘13 in. hickory handles 
t t slip’’ grip. 





Satisiaction guaran- 
teed, or your money 
back instantly. 








her Sheath Twenty- 
nts Extra—Send for 
y »w. Circular on request. Be sure to state tnitial 


wanted. 
IN SUPPLY CO.,De“0” WARREN, PA, 























What Makes 
a Shotgun 
Kick? 





A gun kicks when the powder 
burns near the muzzle instead 
of beginning at the breach and 
burning progressively. The 
burning at the muzzle sends the 
impulse of the rapidly expand- 
ing powder both ways—up and 
down the barrel. It is the back 
impulse that makes your gun 
kick—causing flinching and dis- 
comfort. 


The burning of the powder at 
the muzzle has been overcome 
in DEAD SHOT by making the 
grains porous. Being porous, 
the primer flame penetrates all 
grains. Each grain burns from 
the inside and outside as well, 
with an ever increasing burning 
surface as the speed of the 
charge accelerates up the barrel. 
You obtain high velocity with a 
light recoil. The velocity thus 
attained gives the best results 
in penetration. Write us for 


booklet. 


The Stability of DEAD SHOT 


is Guaranteed 


KILL YOUR BIRD, NOT YOUR SHOULDER 


American Powder Mills 


Boston Chicago 
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Every trapper knows that with ordi- 
nary traps, one-third of his catches 
“wring-off.” That’s not only dis- 
appointing but mighty expensive. 
You can hold ane all with 


Tworlieice [RIGGER 


Two sets TR jaws Ae grip vil animal 
by the leg and over the body at the 
same time and hold it rigid, unable to 
gnaw its way tofreedom. These traps 
do not have to be set to drown—and 
there is no spring breakage. 

In extra furs alone, Gibbs’ Two Trigger 
Traps earn their cost in a very short time, 
Over a million used last year. 


If your dealer does not have them we will 
send direct—65c each in less 
than dozen lots, or $7.00 a 
dozen, in dozen lots and 
over, prepaid. 

































Dept. GG, 
CHESTER, 








HELP SAVE THE 
FISHING 


JAMISON’S BARBLESS 
HOOK FLIES 


(Patent Applied For) 


Will help you do it. This wonderful 

hook holds fish even on a slack line 
and does not injure them inthe least. All 
small fish can be returned unharmed to grow 
up and propagate and make fishing better. 
This hook has been endorsed by the following 
famous authorities: Dr. Jas. A. Henshall, Will 
H. Dilg, Robt. Page Lincoln, Ozark Ripley, 
Arthur Requa, Fred N. Peet, Edw. Taylor 
and many others. 








Made in Dry Fly Style only on No.8, No. 10 
and No. 12 hooks in following patteru.s: 

Black Gnat Jamison’s McGinty 
Brown Hackle March Brown 


Cahill Professor 
Coachman Royal Coachman 
Cowdung Rube Wood 


Gray Hackle Wickham’s Fancy 
Send a dollar bill for four samples or $3 per doz. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfied 
THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. D 739 So. California Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Tree Observatory 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Forestry De- 
partment has had erected in various forest 


reservations observatories from which the 
rangers can make their observations in 


carrying out their work. That these forest 
rangers are not restricted to these observa- 
tories is shown by the illustration. In this 
case a lofty tree is called into service, in 
Shasta Forest, Northern California. At the 

















top of this tree a platform is constructed 
on which the ranger stands while making 
his observations. At the foot of this tree is 
a telephone which connects with the super- 
visor’s office. Mt. Shasta is plainly shown 
in the distance. Sometimes spiral ladders 
are ingeniously constructed from the bottom 
of the tree to the top, on which the ranger 
mounts to the top. H. E. ZImMMERMAN. 
Mo. 


Record Bears 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read sev- 
eral stories of big bear hunts in the last 
issues of Outdoor Life, it has caused an ar- 
gument as to the weight of the largest bear 
ever killed in the United States. I maintain 
there has been bears killed as large as 1,800 
pounds. Would you please settle this ques- 
tion, as we have agreed to take the Outdoor 
Life’s statement as a fact in this matter? 

N. Mex. R. F. Hutick. 


Answer.—The only authentic information we 
have on weight of big bears is that which was 
furnished us by Dr. J. Wylie Anderson of Den- 
ver on a bear which he killed on Unimak Island 
fifteen years ago this spring. This bear weighed 
1,387 pounds by actual weight, and the hide 
measured 10 feet 6 inches across the shoulders 
and 11 feet long from tip of nose to tip of tail. 
Dr. Anderson has the bear yet in his home in 
Denver. Altho Dr. Chase’s bear appears to be 
larger than Dr. Anderson’s, as does also Mr. 
Sykes’ big bear, yet we have no authentic record 
of their weights. In each instance, however, 
the latter two bears showed skins quite a little 
larger than Dr. Anderson’s. From this we might 
conclude that they were larger bears. There has 
never been an authentic instance of a bear weigh- 
ing 1,800 pounds. Many guesses have been 
made on the weights of bears running that high, 
but no actual weights have been taken as high 
as that.—Editor. 


Marine Conservation 

Outdoor Life is in receipt of a reprint of 
an interesting article written by Dr. Barton 
Warren Evermann, entitled “The Conserva- 
tion of the Marine Life of the Pacific,” 
which appeared in the May (1923) issue of 
The Scientific Monthly. The story contains 
a great amount of data covering this sub- 
ject and eight illustrations of marine life. 











BINOCULARS 


3X to 24X 
Over 100 Styles 


of PRISM BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSEs, 
TELESCOPES, OPERA GLASSES, Ete. A 
glass for every purpose. 


No need to wy | an obsolete war glass 
1 


or nondescript binocular or field glass 
when you can buy the very best for a 
moderate price. 


We have a glass to suit your individual require- 
ments. Tell our service department your needs, 


A Wonderful Glass 


Write about the wonderful LEMAIRE 
INSTANTLY CHANGEABLE 8-10- 
12 powers binocular (three binoculars 
in one), at the price of a single good 
glass. No excess weight or bulk. 
Used by noted hunters, explorers and 
others in every part of the world. 





meiaie FREE—OVER 100 ee 
HOLESALE—RETA 


NSA... s Leading Acasioenul House 
A Glass for Every Purse—A Glass for Every Purpose 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept.O-9, Elmira, N. Y. 











ar Used 
With Air-Friction Carburetor 
% Guaranteed to reduce gasoline bills on any 
mg car from one-half to one-third and increase 
Y power of motorsfrom 30 to 50%. 


Sent on 30 Day’s Trial 


Fits any cer. Attach yourself, Startseasy in cold weather. No 
shifting of gears in slow moving traffic, Send make of car and 
take advantage of ourspecial30-day trial offer.AgentsWan 
AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
152Raymond Bldg. Dayton, Ohie 








The New Improved 


CommonSense. 


WET AND DRY FLY BOOK 





Patented May 15, 1923 
Combination book for wet and dry flies 
with transparent celluloid lid over com- 
partments. Flies easily removed with 
tweezers furnished with every book. 
Cannot fall out or blow away. 


No. 

1895—Genuine Pig Skin_........._-...- $8.00 
1896—Finest Calf Finished Cowhide 

Brown og ta FOO 
1897—Heavy Imitation Leather, : 

a acre 6.00 
1899 — Boxes Without Envelopes 

with Calf Finish Cowhide Cover-__-- 400 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to Dept K 


F. W. KLINGER & LANGBEIN CO. 
238 SO. NINTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
PHIL. B. BEKEART 
717 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, Gat": || Ad 
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MIXED QUERIES 




















ll you please settle an argument for me. 


I say that the common woodchuck and ground- 
h ire the same. If any difference, please give 
difference.—J. W. Brown, Iowa. 


Answer.—The woodchuck and groundhog are 
the same. In the Far North this animal is 
called the whistler. In other sections the 
tling marmot, in others marmot, woodchuck, 
undhog, etc. Sometimes among people who 
are not familiar with these animals, the prairie 
jog is conflicted with the marmot, but, of 
course, as you know, he is an entirely different 
animal.—Editor. 





Will you please state the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the regular can- 
vas-covered versus the wood only—cedar or bass- 
wood—canoe?—John Kohler Mohr, Mich. 

Answer.—For the same weight the canvas 
canoe is by far the stronger of the two classes 
of canoes mentioned. Another thing to be re- 
membered is that wood will always swell or 
shrink—swell when put in the water and shrink 
when allowed to stay out of the water for any 
length of time. This cannot happen in a canvas 
canoe. Tho the wood may shrink slightly, 
cracks will never appear, as the canvas holds it 
together. Again, the wood canoe will leak after 
being out of the water for a short time, but the 
water cannot get thru the canvas, and you have 
a tight canoe at all times.—Editor. 


Tust a line about bear. I have read about 
bear, been told about bear, but never was lucky 
enough to find one on my hunting trips. I am 
sending you a clipping about a bear that was 
killed in Washington. I will say it is some bear, 
weighing 1,500 pounds, and the skin measuring 
7 feet 3 inches. I would hate to have them to 
guess weight for me. I have had several argu- 
ments about it. I would guess the bear to 
weigh 500 or 600 pounds if good and fat. What 
do you think about it?—O. Johnson, Calif. 

Answer.—I have killed grizzlies, you know, 
and I presume you have, too. One grizzly that 
I killed in Wyoming measured 8 feet 2 inches 
across the shoulders and 7 feet 10 inches in 
length. We estimated his weight at 500 or 600 
pounds, and he had a larger hide than this 1,500- 
pound bear. No bear with a hide only 7 feet 
3 inches long would weigh 1,000 pounds, let 
alone 1,500. You are right. He weighed about 
500 or 600 pounds.— Editor. 


The state lion hunter of California, Jay C. 
Bruce, says that these animals utter no sound 
whatever. He says that the sounds that people 
hear and think are lions are made by hawks and 
owls. Is this a fact?—Walter Hale, Calif. 

Answer.—It has been for many years a mooted 
question whether mountain lions in the wild 
state scream or not. One of our oldest and 
most noted lion hunters, Johnnie Goff, who took 
Roosevelt out on lion and bear hunting trips on 


two occasions about twenty years ago, says he 
never heard a fountain lion scream. Steve 
‘kins, another guide, now deceased, said the 


same thing. And yet it is a frequent occurrence 
for us to receive a letter from some young 
hunter, who has spent his first night in the hills, 
Stating that he heard a mountain lion scream. 
f they do scream at all, it is most likely in 
the mating season, about February.—Editor. 


In 1916 I brought back from Kenai Penin- 
sula, Alaska, three Alaskan brown bear cubs 


and presented them to the city of Akron. It 
has now occurred to these chaps that they would 
like to correct the impression of a great many 


people as to the species of these bears. It has 
been my impression that they have been known 


as the Alaskan bear, or grizzly. Would you 
kindly correct me on this if I am wrong, at the 
same time giving me the name in Latin? While 


same trip I obtained two specimens of 
these same bears on Kadiak Island. I have al- 


Ways contended that the bears on the continent 
were the same as the Kadiaks. However, I 
be le it is true that the specimens obtained on 
the ind, as a general thing, run larger than 
those on the mainland.—W. E. Wright, Ohio. 


Answer.—The cub bears that you brought 
rom the Kenai Peninsula are undoubtedly 
sus kenaiensis—one of the species of big 
bears found in the North. The ones that 

you tained on Kadiak Island are ursus mid- 

1 -another type of the big browns. Still 

phase of the big brown bears is the 

U'sus gyas, found on the Alaska Peninsula. 

These are the biggest types of big browns in 

exis e, and, by the way, they are the largest 

Carr ous animals. on earth. They are larger 

nan he Alaska grizzlies which are found in the 

aoe of Alaska. The big browns, in addition 

° b ng found on the places mentioned above, 

: found on most of the islands of Alaska. 

ars found in Alaska are big browns, 








griz , blacks, polar, and glacier.—Editor. 
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The Big Game Hunter’s Paradise 


_ up your rifle and kit and come to the place where real 
sportsmen test their skill. Here there’s game fit for the steel 
of men who feel the “‘kick” of hunting the Grizzly, outwitting the 
crafty Mountain Sheep and Goat and bringing in the prize Moose 
or Deer. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Alberta, British Columbia are each the haunt of big game. 


Write any of the following Canadian National Railways Offices 
Ask for booklet 15, mentioning districts or game that interest you 


BOSTON, 294 Washington St. 

BUFFALO, 11 S. Division St. 

CHICAGO, 108 West Adams St. 
CINCINNATI, 406 Traction Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, 522 Rockefeller Bidg. 
DETROIT, 1259 Griswold St. 

DULUTH 430 West Superior St. 

KANSAS CITY,334Railway Exchange Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 503 S. Spring St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 518 2nd Ave S. 

NEW YORK, 1270 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, 702 Finance Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 505 Park Bidg. 
PORTLAND, ME., Grand Trunk Station 
PORTLAND, ORE., 120-Third St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 689 Market St. 
SEATTLE, 902 2nd Ave. 

ST. LOUIS, 305 Merchants Laclede Bidg. 
ST. PAUL, Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts. 


** Where to Hunt, Fish and Paddie in the New North”? 
will give you helpful details in planning your trip this year. For this and infor- 
mation as to fares, open seasons, etc., write W. E. Bishop, District Passenger 


Agent, Cochrane, Ontario. 


Canada Welcomes United States Tourists. 


No Passports Required. 


([ANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Maine Duck 
Hunting Boot 


Lightest wading boot 
made. Comes almost to 
waist and when rolled 
will go in coat pocket. 

All widths and sizes 

S 40: 32. Guaranteed 

not to break. 

Men’s 5 to 12 $7.50 

Extra long legs.... 8.00 

Extra large legs 8.00 

Delivered Free 

Send for our new 

Fall Catalogue. 


L. L. BEAN 


Freeport, Maine 














‘DONT THROW THOSE FIRED SHELLS AWAY 


RELOAD WITH THE 
PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 


IT-DECAPS-RECAPS-RESIZES 
THE SHELL NECK AND SEATS 
THE BULLET - STRAIGHT 
LINE TYPE .SHELL NECK DIE 
SHELL HOLDERS ETC 
INTERCHANGEABLE. ONE TOOL 
WILL HANDLE ALL CALIBERS 





PRICE COMPLETE FOR 
ANY CALIBER $15.°° 
HUETER BROS. 


e 1230 9% AVE 
ae ae SANFRANCISCO, CAL 








WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
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KARBOAT soar 


ALL IN TWO 40 POUND PACKAGES 













BULLETIN 
American Game 


Protective Assn. 
“MORE GAME” 















R. P. HOLLAND, Eprror 


Can be assembled a ee practical 
boat of solid wood. ° ts, screws, ’ at 
small parts, or tools used. Are being carried on Have _— a_local werwmen association in 
Automobiles, Hydroplanes and Yachts. Alsomade in| your town? If not, why not? Wherever you 
ae Se sen oe ee a a ae find a live, wide-awake sportsman’s organization 
ne you find a section where good shooting and fi 


Karboat Mfg. Co., 21 W. Ilinois St., Chicago} jing are to be had, and surely you want to | ea 


= in such a place. Game cannot exist today unless 


adequately protected, and no game department 
RIFLES—SHOT GUNS DUP TE ULL |) Secatce of She'mee sho ben et ae 
—PISTOLS 


SPORTSMAN ea co-operation, these men must be 
Everything for the Hunter 


is a monthly magazine, cram- It has only been a few years since game laws 
Bi med full of Hunting, Fishing, were violated openly in many parts of this coun- 

Save money by writing | Camping, Trapping stories, try and their enforcement ridiculed by men who 

for our new catalog 

full of bargains. 







Organize 




































Repeating 
and pictures, Lge 4 genet should have known better. Today only the unin- 
ot uns ation about guns, rifles, revol- formed and those vicious by nature kill game 


vers, fishing tackle, camp out- during the closed season and exceed the legal 


fits best places to go for fish sane x 
Send stamp 12 and 16 $ and game, ash and gaine laws, and 6 limit. Where the sportsmen of a community 
bol thousand and one helpful hints for are organized the life of the game law crook is 
gauge, o t ; sportsmen. National Sportsman — a hard one, but perhaps the greatest benetit to 
action; magazine holds 2 = pins ap seed oad aeons aod teas be derived from organization is the molding of 
shells. Sf EE , eg to train your hunting dog, public sentiment in favor of sensible conserva- 
Mauser Rifles, 7 and 8 mm. . $29 / how to preserve trophies, how to tion and the educating of the public that it is 
, fe : é start a gun club, how to build a rifle to their own interest to strictly obey the con- 
Mauser, -30-’06 (Gov t) Rifles $45 range No hook or set — you servation code 

° ° t rill give you the amount bs + chad P . ° 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifles, 6.5 and ar en-asnae inecsmation aboot lite _ Sportsmen’s organizations in many states are 
Bein, POW MOC oo koe dc as vc nd $45 in the open that an pet aes improving the Bin the man who loves to hunt 
™ a" year s subscription a F = ~ , ; ya 
Mauser Comb. Pistol and Rifle, with wood Sportsman. ind fish by stocking the local covers with game 
utiles Tie eee Raina $30 and the lakes and streams with fish. State game 
Mauser Automatics, .25 cal. $10.75; .32 cal..._.-$12 75 SPECIAL OFFER departments are friendly to ‘sportemens organ- 
emer nie gy 75; eet 1 On receipt of $1.00 izations and are always willing to furnish them 
.22 cal. Rifles, single shot: Model J, $5; S____ $7.50 we will send you ee and wettings of eggs and fish spe 
heaeaiiess 5608 ond 7 mm mad $4.00 Metianel Gperte- planting, for they realize that better results will 


ices rie a eehioka be obtained than when game and eggs are given 


year together to individuals. 
with one of our If there is no local sportsman’s organization 


6.5 soft it _. $8.50 
<= 8,9,and 9.5 mm. soft, $9.50 
tT] J) 30 cal.and9 mm. Luger 






























i, metal. $4.50 per 100 SN iY handsome Mo- in your town, do not wait for some one else to 
im 7h Binoculars: 8 power Felag, ; NY? msaic Gold take the lead. Start today and talk with your 
= leather case__-_--- $21.50 ily Watch Fobs shown friends. Get them interested and then hold a 

Field Glasses, 8 power | J herewith. Mail meeting some night and organize. 
(worth $25) with case $15 Cae a Rg A request to the American Game Protective 
Every article guaranteed new not fully satisfied. Association, 233 Broadway, New York City, will 
and genuine. Satisfaction or NATIONAL bring you gratis a sample copy of by-laws, 
. / which may be altered to meet local requirements. 
— : Meu ee eee The association will also willingly advies regard 
r 276 Newbury St., Bost ss, : \ 1 1 dvi egard- 
SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP, 88B Chambers St. cout — ing different committees and aid you in any other 

(Est. 1900) NEW YORK : : way possible. 

Do you always mention Outdoor Life? You want to improve game conditions in your 








Ea IS SPSS RR Oe AEST ESE RSS eS —_——— —_————/ section or at least maintain the sport you are 
| now enjoying. To do so the man most vitally 
interested, the fellow who kills the game and 
catches the fish, must do his share. Don’t wait 


| EarnExtraMoneyin Your Spare Hours || !::5.) Sots shee *"° 
| By Taking Subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE Vermin 


t is an established fact that predacious birds 
and animals kill more game than the gunner, 
and the number of song and insectivorous birds 
which are yearly sacrificed to these marauders 








We will be glad to quote you the number of subscriptions required for any pre- 


mium you wish—or send you the cash at the rate of $1 for each new yearly is beyond computation. In order to maintain a 

subscription which you send us. goodly supply of game the vermin must be held 

¥ oa in check, In many instances state game depart- 

All you have to do is to collect $2 for each yearly subscription (renewals do not ments are doing all possible to, protect the game 

7 is . . ° h ash if you refer. rom its natura enemies, an sportsmen’s or- 

count). We will apply $1 toward a premium, or refund the c you p ganizations have done much by offering prizes to 

For instance, if a gun retails for $25, send us 25 new subscriptions; if your es ae eee pag — agers 

l ¢ et species ; est results the indi- 
favorite fishing rod costs $10, send us 10 new subscriptions. vidual svmst lead Ble ald te this @ock 


Never overlook an opportunity to send 
charge of shot in the direction of a bird or 


7 2 


OUTDOOR LIFE appeals to all lovers of the outdoors—so there are mal known to be injurious to game. We are 
hundreds of thousands of good prospects for you to work on, and they ll also firmly of the belief that where a supposedly 
be delighted with the next twelve issues beneficial hawk or owl is found harassing game, 
ge delighted with the next twelve issues. that he should be promptly killed. We have 


pres Fagen ge 3 Myo the only reason ceriain 
; ‘ ae 1 : , awks do not kill game birds is because ‘ey 
FILL IN THE ATTACHED COUPON NOW cannot catch them. When a large, slow-moving 
hawk has learned that by persevering he can 

catch game, the proper thing to do is to kill )im. 
The actions of other birds in the presencs 0 





JIFE any ‘olo. a so-called beneficial hawk is pretty good 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo dence that they do nox differentiate betweet Pr 
Please send me receipt book, sample copy and full information on earning: good and bad. Can you imagine a covey 0% 


quail peacefully dusting in the road with a 

tail hawk perched nearby? Recently we | d 
a dead snake near a bird house containin: 4 
family of young wrens. This snake was a 
species supposed to live upon rodents, ano we 
wished to see if the wrens would consider an 





ARIES. axel cee mex Ge ranesetaeae eye i vaeiseines See et anaeaatit |} enemy. 

When one of the old birds returned to “¢ 
| nest with a moth, it saw the snake, an ne 
Address ss <:i:0%: ed Pe ee S5Wig tin slow esta me biamnary betes ||. battle was on. The alarm cry sent out bro “ht 
| | the other wren and a pair of ‘chipping spar: °S 











The four birds darted around, actually pe g 
the dead snake, while the young wrens po. 4 
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fr the house in a stream. Once the young 
bircs were safe in the bushes below, the parents 
ani their able allies withdrew, but kept up their 
crattering for some little time. Surely these 
Ww had learned from sad experience that all 
snakes were to be feared. 


‘liam B. Coleman, superintendent of Vir- 
g s Quail Farm, maintains that snakes are 
t woul vermin with which he has to contend. 
Other gamekeepers agree with Mr. Coleman in 
condemning all snakes. If they prove such a 
menace on game farms, imagine the damage 
tl do to the wild game. On the face of such 
expert testimony men can be found who cham- 
pion the cause of all snakes except the poisonous 
es, saying that snakes should not be killed 
because of the great benefit they are to the 
farmer in killing rodents. 

<ewise you can find men who befriend the 
cr because he eats a few grubs in the spring, 
men who think that hawks are entitled to kill 
some game because they benefit agriculture by 
killing field mice, and sentimentalists who be- 
lieve man should not kill any living thing. Dis- 
count these fellows and their ideas, protect really 
useful species, but kill vermin whenever the op- 
por unity offers. 





A Five-Year Closed Season 


The Minnesota Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is advocating a five-year 
losed season on all game. Should any state 
legislature be foolish enough to pass such a law, 
the future of the game in that state would be 
sealed 


When we meet a man of the type who would 





advocate such action on the basis of preventing 
cruelty to animals, we cannot but wonder why 
he does not devote his talents to the packing 


houses, where hundreds of cattle and hogs are 

killed each day; why he does not reform the 

poultry houses, where chickens are hung by 

heir feet and their throats cut, permitting them 
lowly bleed to death. 

Also, the large commercial fisheries might 
come in for their share of the reformer’s enthusi- 
4 We hope that such men practice what 

preach and are strict vegetarians. Fish 
and game are both articles of food meant to be 
taken in moderation. Should any state try to 
prevent all hunting, we are convinced that the 
aw would be in such disfavor that it would de- 
i ts own object. The game department in 








trying to enforce such a law would not have 
he support of the shooting public, and in a 
short time game would be practically exter- 


minated. 





Game Refuges in Canada 


iada is setting the United States an ex- 
in that most useful of all measures for 
perpetuation of game—the setting aside of 
s where it can breed and rest unmolested. 


British Columbia recently created a reserve on 
the north side of Cowichan Lake to afford pro- 
tection to the herd of native elk which has been 
ranging in that locality, and which has, it is 


reported, been increasing rapidly. Cougars have 
done some damage to the herd, but besides 
aff ng the elk protection from the guns of 
S nen, the provincial government of British 
Columbia is also hiring special hunters to war 
ag t the cougars. 

[In addition to the elk preserve, the Dominion 
G ment has recently established in British 
ia the Bowron Game Refuge, which is 
comprised of a tract in the old Cariboo gold 
district seventy miles long by forty wide with 

thern boundary twelve miles from Berkar- 

In this area are included Bowron, 

pr le, Sandy, Long, Isaac, and Indian Point 
which form an almost circular waterway 
es in circumference. This country is the 


nat habitat of moose, deer, caribou, moun- 

its, bighorn sheep, black and grizzly bear 
and er animals, while the streams and lakes 
are of trout, salmon and bass. 





lrophies in Pennsylvania 


ylvania is worried about the decreasing 
per ige of big deer heads which are taken 
€a ir in that state. Spike-horn bucks taken 
in ] in proportion to the whole number shot 
In¢ 1 5 per cent, while bucks carrying four 
pe ’r more on one antler decreased 9 per 


me sections the territory is so closely 
hat practically the only deer being killed 
-horns and two-pointers, and as a re- 
wt nimrods of these sections are crowding 
t er parts not now so thoroly covered. 
rtsmen of Pennsylvania are in conse- 
ifraid that the whole state will soon be 
of all large bucks. 

‘ennsylvania Game Department proposes 
the situation by amending the present 
s so that it would be illegal to kill a 
til it had at least two points on one 
egardless of the number on the other. 
is provision spike-horns would be pro- 
Itho there is a safety feature to protect 
portsmen, which provides that a deer 
antler eight or more inches long with- 
out gs shall be considered legal. 


yo oes 


2 was 











In the Field or at the Traps—a FOX 


W.C. Letterman’s FOX Wins Makes Every Shot Count 


Pennsylvania Championship 








On June 20,1923,Wm.C.Letterman, 


shooting a FOX single-barrel 
trap gun, won the amateur trap- 
shooting championship of Penn- 
sylvania. Incidentally, the new 
Champion established a record 
for the event of 198 x 200, with 168 
straight breaks. 


Dr. J. D. Griffith, also using a FOX, 
won the Class Btitle on the same 
date with a score of 193 x 200. 


HEN the birds are scarce— 

when you have to wait min- 
utes or even hours before you get 
a shot—that’s when you'll most 
appreciate a FOX. 


Sturdy, dependable, accurate, 
hard-hitting—a FOX will help you 
to ‘make every shot count.” 


And those same FOX qualities 
will bring up your average at the 
traps, where the “birds” are plenti- 
ful, but where a man’s gun must be 
able to take a lot of punishment. 


The FOX catalogue describes the 
very gun you’ve been looking for 
— where shall we send your copy? 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4654 North 18th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of “The Finest Gun in the World’”’ 
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The KENNEL 
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DUCK ‘ANCHOR® 


Snaps on and off. The ring once installed i is permanent, 


*~ 


oes not interfere with 
No 


ucks. 


no renewing ever neccessary. 

circulation nor action, Will not snarl in any manner. 

lame ducks, no snarled-up ducks, no escaped 

Guaranteed perfect. 

Mailed anywhere upon receipt of price 
$2.50 per dozen. Discounts 

to dealers. 
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W. A. GIBBS & SON, 
DEPT. 110 CHESTER, PA. 


Makers of the famous “TWO 
TRIGGER” game traps. 














THOUSANDS OF WILD DUCKS 
stop on waters planted with Terrell's 
WILD RICE AND WILD CELERY 
Guaranteed seed ready for fall sowing. 
Planting advice free 
TERRELL'S AQUATIC FARM 
Dept. B 262, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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KIRK’S GOODS 


Cal. 30 





All carbines have the new model 1899 stocks, 
The barrels, actions and parts are either new 


U.S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 
or have been refinished by the Gov't, and are $15 
equal to new Krag Sporting Rifles, $14 


Krag Rifles, $12.50. Ammunition, $4 per hundred. 


0. D. COTTON COATS 50° 


The coat for lounging, 
hunting, fishing, or working Cotton 
breeches, 60c a pair. Postage prepaid. 


UTILITY BAGS 


ll in. x llin. With shoulder 
sling For books, lunches, Cc 
; 50 
<7 
Rebored smooth to shoot bird shot. 


etc. NEW. Postage prepaid. 
Famous U, S. Cal. .45-70 
_— 
Total length 41 inches, weight 7 lbs. $4.50. 
Bird shot cartridges for the above, 3 cents each. 
Rifle barrels, interchangeable for above, $2.00. 


Send for Catalog 


STOKES KIRK 
1627-AR. North 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Good as new 



























Be Comfortable, Without Weight or Bulk 


FIALA Pat. Sleeping Bag 


“Uae mn ”” interior bag 3 Ibs. 
31.00 


Pets Cloth Cover, 


Complete Bag, 4 lbs. 10 ozs. $39.00 


Fiala Pat. No-Hide-Fur; 80" long; 
complete bag, weight 5 lbs. 


TO Mckee ekecanel 
Scout Size, 66"; wt. 4 lbs 
0 EE EPR EE. - $20.00 
Double Bag for 2; wt. 8 lbs 
STS EE ea $45.00 


Fiala Tropical Tent, Insect, reptile 
proof; all around "ventilation, 
7¥2x7'exIl 


Big Game Rifles 


Original Se large bore, high velocity; tested 
by ex-army ofhcer arms — and guarant 


9.3 Cal. Full octagon barrel; weight bullet, 285 





gr.; velocity 23 
9.3 Cal. Ful octagon barrel Voightlander 3x 
ee eect pa 135.00 
10.5 Cal. Full oc octagon barrel; weight bullet, 347 


gr.; velocity 23 13_ 
Ammunition, per 20 rounds: 9.3, $1.80; 10.5...$ 2.00 
Complete equipment for Travelers, Hunters, 
Explorers and Engineers. Write for ¢ ‘ireulars. 


FIALA OUTFITS, io. 
Anthony Fiala, Pres. 


25 Warren St. New York 
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Shoot og 


Made exactly 
like the wild 
ducks and geese we 
raise on our five 
acre lake and use as models. They 
have natural color glass eyes and are 
hand painted. The shape and color 
are perfect and the decoys have the 
special “‘Hays’ Feather Finish.” At ten 
feet distance they cannot be distin- 
guished from live birds. Made from se- 
lected Idaho cedar—guaranteed not to 
split. Paint stays on. Hollow (Grand 
Prix) solid (Superior) models, 
Insist on ‘‘Hays’ Decoys’’ at your dealers 
Send for catalog illustrated in colors 
Jom. Hays WOOD PRO- 
o., Dept. 68 
cErreRson CiTy, MO. 








I note the article by C. N. Stuessner, M.D. 
relative to white stripes on an Airedal dog 
which he purchased and which is supposed to 
be a thorobred dog. I don’t think the man that 
sold that dog could convince those who kn 
“that a thorobred Airedale should have 
stripes, unless, perhaps, his dog’s mother 
have’ made the acquaintance of a certain gentle. 
man,” who often displays his white strip¢ 
tho proud of them. That might account for the 
white stripes mentioned. Doubtless most of the 
men who sell dogs are honest, but it seems there 
are some who have adopted as a slogan the 
words, “Get the money.”—S. E. Wright, Ore. 

Answer.—Your long and interesting letter has 
been handed to me, and note your reference 
to the letter by Dr. Stuessner, and the case of 
the Airedale that was said to have had t 
stripes, but was supposed to be a_ pure-bred 
Airedale, and we agree this would make a buyer 
very suspicious and cast doubt on the pedigree 
The science of genetics, a branch of biology, 
teaches us that there is no reason to believe 
that a breed of animals of any kind exists not 
variable genetically. For instance, there are 
what are called latencies in breeding, character. 
istics of a previous ancestry that crop out in 
subsequent generations, etc., but the average 
dog fancier applies his common sense reasoning 
to these things, and rejects the idea of purity of 
stock when he sees a. etc., that signify im- 
pure strains.—W. C. 


















I am planning on having a pack of bear dogs, 
and understand that fox terriers are _ recom- 
mended as bear fighters. Is it the smooth or 
wye-haired breed? I have three pups from a 
blood and foxhound cross born last October, and 
started on bear last spring, but they were not 
able to tree them, with the exception of one 
yearling, which treed after running and fighting 
for eight hours. Of course, the pups were only 
7 months of age, and I was well pleased with 
the way they went after the game. I succeeded 
in getting a couple of good-sized bear besides 
the small one they treed. Has the German police 
dog ever been tried on game, and would a cross 
between a collie and this dog make a good bear 
or lion dog? I have seen some crosses of the 
Airedale and hound, but they did not appeal to 
me. Certainly they were not to be compared 
with my own pups, either in courage or staying 
power. Any information would be appreciated. 
—W. J. Cornock, B.C., Can. 

Answer.—The smooth haired fox terrier of the 
pet variety and the large size (not the show 
dog) have been found to be the best aid in bear 
hunting of any dog there is. They are good 
trailers, bay the bear, and have sense enough 
to keep out of his reach. I know of one of 
these dogs which would go up into the moun- 
tains by himself, find a bear, and come back 
and take his owner to the location of the bear. 
But you must get the right type, the large size, 
old-fashioned fox terrier. The wire-haired fox 
terrier has been used, but not so effectively as 
the smooth-haired one. Of course, both breeds 
are more or less adapted for this work. The 
bloodhound and foxhound cross has nothing to 
recommend it over pure foxhound. Pure fox: 
hounds of the right sort are unbeatable bear 
dogs (for trailing purposes). The German police 
dog has nothing to recommend it for this work, 
and a cross between it and a collie possesses the 
vices of both parents and the virtues of neither 
in a stronger degree than any other cross. Do 
not ever use a cross-bred dog for hunting pur 
poses instead of a pure-bred dog. The Airedale- 
foxhound cross is fair, and a very popular dog 
with some bear hunters, and the Airedale itself 
is also used a great deal, but a foxhound man 
who thoroly understands foxhounds would spurn 
an Airedale or any other breed for trailing put 
poses. The fox terriers mentioned above afe, 
of course, used in addition to the pack of dogs. 
—W. C. C. 











HOMOROUS DOG TROUBLES 


How often well-meaning dogs cause us ef 
barrassment! We all remember the retrievéf 
that went out with his master to dynamite fish, 

water 


and when the charge of dynamite hit th: ¢ 
with the fuse burning briskly, the dog promptly 
retrieved it and placed it at his master’s feet. 


His master hit the trail across country at 3 
faster speed than he ever ran in his life beiore 
The dog followed close at his heels, with the 
charge of dynamite in his mouth, and the fuse 
rapidly getting to the cartridge. Very hig® 


speed over fences, etc., was attained 
man. The situation was very humorous 
bystander, but not so funny for the ow 
the dog, the dog doing faithfully what } 
been trained to do, arid which if he didnt 4 
meant punishment. 





real 


fy own story hardly parallels this ; 
exciting tension, but it has a thrill. In the goo 
old days of the annual Yeomanry maneuvers 0 
Exemoor, when all the English farmers 4 
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for their two weeks’ drill in camp, and 
se annual semi-military picnics amid the 
and gore, whose blossoms send to hu- 
the most intoxicating delightful frag- 
hat God ever gave to mankind, were some 
he happiest days of the jolly Devon farmers. 
tain Devon farmer boy (Harry Coombe by 
enlisted as a bugler. Harry owned a 
liver and white Devon spaniel, in passing 
best strain of working spaniel that has 
been created—by the name of Bob. Harry’s 
“Farmer Coombe,” told me they called 
sob on week days and Robert on Sundays. 
n Harry went into camp, Bob was left on 

e the farm, which lies nestling in the bottom of 
it ie valley just below The Devil’s Punch Bowl. 
he Devil’s Punch Bowl is a depression caused 
hills of Exemoor, not far from the scenes 
rna Doone. The Devil’s Punch Bowl has 
local translations. Among the best known 
» stag hunting, red deer, black game, wonder- 
ful landscapes, cream, cider, huckleberries, and 
an air laden with a combination of divine scents 

as from the heather blossom that mellow and soften 
ce the most callous specimen of humanity and re- 
ot juvenate the most ancient of bones and arteries. 
te In a day or two Bob missed Harry and the 
ed Saturday rabbiting party in the copse close to 
e road leading to Dulverton. How dogs find 
masters in distant places is still puzzling 
but eventually Bob, after persistent 
finally located the military camp in one 
wild, untamed and unfrequented corners 
ire of Exemoor. On the last day of the grand 
ef: wind-up of the maneuvers, while a sham battle 
in was going on, just at the time when the two 
ge opposing armies made their final charge under 
ng the eye of a staff officer, the late General Sir 
ot Redvers Buller had just been complimenting the 
m- respective commanders of the Blue and Red 
armies when Bugler Harry Coombe was ordered 

to sound the final charge, which according to 

gs, lans military was promptly followed by a re- 
m- treat before the two sides actually met. The 
llant Devon farmers thundered over the 

ier on their plow horses (temporarily con- 
into military mounts), and before they 
not could meet in actual combat General Hobhouse, 
the old East Indian officer, ordered Harry to 
sound the retreat; but just at that moment Bob 
itted Harry, and with one wild yelp threw 
nself on his young master. Now Harry had 
ew of tobacco in his mouth, and in his 
rts to sound retreat on his bugle, and defend 
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lice elf from Bob’s efforts to gain his notice, 
ross ew a piece of tobacco into the mouth of the 
ear bugle, effectually plugging it up. In relating 
the the incident to me afterwards, Harry in his de- 
| to licious Devon dialect said, “The general’s face 
red was as rid as vire. ‘Blaw the raytrate, you 
ing ttle devil, blaw the raytrate,’ says he, and he 
ted rawed his sword. ‘I’ll cut ’ee down if thees 
: loesn't blaw_ the raytrate,’ said the general 
the again. But I blowed and blowed and blowed 
how till I was nearly ready to bust, and Bob (my 
bear log) nearly tore my clothes off at finding me 
oou gain.” 
ugh Sensing some miscarriage of plans of attack 
e ol and defense, the opposing general gave orders 
sound the retreat in the nick of time, and 
withdrew his troops. Bob, the Devon spaniel, 


never knew how he interfered with military tac- 
tics in the annual maneuvers, and his bugler 
master never chewed tobacco again. 


WINNER OF POINTER CONTEST 
he winner of our pointer photographic con- 
test is a pointer owned by H. B. Saunders, Jr., 

{ Portland, Maine, named Lucy’s Hunter. This 


bitch's photo shows a typical pointer with a 








y's Hunter—winner of silver medal 


breedy looking head and a body of 
inter formation. There is a nice re- 
of outline all thru this pointer, plenty 
and muscle, but no tendency to coarse- 
underbreeding, a _ well-balanced, all- 
inter. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 

xt breed for our photographic contest 
he Russian wolfhound. Any reader of 
Aa Life can send in a side view photo of 
QS or er 


eal =i favorite Russian wolfhound. The 
Re eat handsome silver medal, known as the 
ee — Life Dog Photographic Contest Medal. 
5 of Also s 


f. : conditions of this contest in our April 
as iSsue, 
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W Y O MIN G—THE PARADISE OF AMERICAN BIG GAME HUNTING 


We have an especially attractive 
offer to make to a party wishing 
to hunt this fall for sheep, elk, 
deer, bear, ete. Write us for full 
particulars before engaging else- 
where. 

Ail American 


sportsmen agree 
that Wyoming is the greatest 
big-game hunting state in the 


United States. Our headquarters 
lodge, from which all outfitting 
is done, is situated right in the 
heart of Wyoming’s most scenic 











and most attractive big-game 
section, 25 miles up the Sho- 

Trophies secured by one hunter on a 30-day trip under PD: . ‘ 
P y iets: shone River from Cody, the rail- 


our guidance : ¥ 
road terminal on the Burlington. 


We have hunted big game in Wyoming all our lives, and know the trails and the game, 
having guided some of America’s best known sportsmen. For references can refer you 
to these men, and J. A. McGuire, editor of Outdoor Life, who has successfully hunted 
under our guidance. 


NORDQUIST BROS. P-P RANCH CODY, WYOMING 


































































SPORTSMEN, | | 
ATTENTION! | 


Before selecting 
your taxidermist, 
be sure and write 
for price list to 
the 


A.W.PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex- 

periment Work Done. No reloading Tools made, re-made 

or repaired. No .22 Target Barrels nor larger calibers of 

any kind, relined. 

Only .22 Hunting Barrels relined, all lengths, $6. 

-22 Caliber Ballard Action Target Ritles a pecan 
All Hand Made, Cost $60 and U 


(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope ne reply) 













We do mounting and tan- 
ning of all kinds — satis- 
faction guaranteed. No 
job to large or too small. 
Sixten years actual experience, 
including nine years as foreman 
for Jonas Bros. 


JOSEPH KATONA 
Taxidermist and Furrier 
608 Santa Fe Drive 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Blowing through the 
Barrel is Not Enough! 


Blowing through the barrel or swabbing 
with a dry or oil-soaked rag can never give 
you a really clean gun. The acid gases 
produced by nitro powder, the powder specks 
and grains of carbon, all cause fouling and 
pitting of gun barrels. A pitted barrel can 
never be accurate. It may cause high breech 
pressure and burst the action. 

The right way to clean the barrels of your | 
rifles and shotguns is to use Hoppe’s Nitro | 
Powder Solvent No. 9. It guards your gun 
from pitting and fouling. Almost every book 
on gunsrecommendsits use. Sportsmen and 
rifle experts have endorsed it for twenty years. 
They know it keeps their firearms in perfect 
condition—accurate, free from rust, carbon | Londemmant welhauie Cuneta an 


or acid gas. ; 
Drop into your favorite sporting goods store and in sleeves, Satin faced collar. Looks and 
fits like made-to-measure—-a shirt your 


ask the dealer about Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent 
No.9, or we will send you a liberal sample for 10cts. friends will envy. Made in our own shops. 
At good clothing and sporting goods dealers hn 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. Send for interesting shirt booklet and name of 


2315 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. nearest dealer. Address Desk 46. 


FA. Patrick & Co. 


DULUTH @ @ £ £ MINNESOTA 





Comfort 


Comfort is found in every Patrick Shirt. 
Madeo! sturdy flannelsand genuinebroad 
cloths of different weights — in checks, 
plaids and beautiful solid colors. Warm 
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A cap that affords 





real protection and 

service under the 

hardest conditions. Made of 

Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 

nel, has rubberized lining, which 

makes it absolutely waterproof. 

Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 

band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
ean be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 


he 
prepaid 
Money 
booklet of 
Auto Caps. 


doors. See them at your dealer's. If 
will not supply vou we will send 
on receipt of Express or P. O. 
Order for $200. Write for 
other styles, including 


Do not send 
perso 

eheck. 
Mention size 
wanted an 
your dealer’s 
name. 


PRICE 
$2.00 
Depr. A 


JONES HAT COMPAN 
FOR RENT 


The privileges for the first week of the ducking 
season in New Jersey, on positively private 
ducking preserve; fresh water shooting, cement 
blind which will accommodate five (5) gunners. 
The finest black duck shooting in this section 
ofthe U.S. For information address 
CAPTAIN ROY MATHIS 
New Gretna, N. J. 





Missoun 

















High School Course 










Te) 2 Years § You can complete 
‘ this simplified High 
School Course at home 
inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six other practical courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send ior it TOD. 


AMERICAN. SCHOOL 


Vrexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 OHICAGO 


CAlvr0-KamP TRAILER | 


S. Patent Offic | 









Dept. H6-65 











Commercial a camping trailers, four models 
ranging in price from $98.50 up, 


Write for Literature and Prices 
AUTO KAMP TRAILER CO., MFRS. | | 


2030 Sheridan Ave. 
MICHIGAN | | 


ZIP - ZIP 


| 
| 
Thousands of boys are made | 
| 


SAGINAW, 














7 happy with this wonderful Zip- } 
/ Zip shooter; BOYS you need this 
M7 on your trip this summer,wherever | 
/ a gun is sold, a Zip-Zip is sold, if | 
your dealer happens not to have | 
them, orderfrom us, Zip-Zip shooter 
complete 35c¢ or 3 | 
for $1.00. 


Automatic Rubber Co. 
Dept. 99, Columbia, S. C. 


Tea RM te: eet 





Would You Like a POSITION 
in DENVER? 


Denver is the most beautiful city in America. 
It is the Gateway to the Mountain Parks, the 
Great Game and Fish Regions of the Rockies. 
In deciding upon a business school, it is more than 
training you want—you wanta position. If you 
would like a Denver position—secure your train- 
ing ina Denver school. Write to-day for catalog. 


COMMERCIAL SCHIOOL 


1625-45 Champa St. 


Denver, Colorado 











SNAKE LORE 


By W. A. Bevan 





aoe 


I will ask for the following information in 
answering Grady S. Moon of Dallas, Texas, in 
the February issue. You mentioned injecting 


permanganate of potash for snake bite. Will 
that kill all kinds of snake poison, and how is 
it all done? Now, this is a subject that inter- 
ests me as much as any I can think of, as I like 
to hunt and fish as well as anyone could, but 
am so afraid of snake bite that I don’t get very 
much enjoyment from it. So any information 
you can give will be greatly appreciated. Do 


you think the remedy safe, as you know any 
treatment must be had at once?—Will Beau- 
champ, Seville, Fla. 

Answer.—The injection of permanganate of 


potash in and around the bite of the rattlesnake, 
moccasin or copperhead will do more good than 
anything else, provided that it is done quickly. 
If you have a lancet—and the nerve—make a 
deep cut across the fang marks and keep it wet 
with a strong solution of permanganate. You 
have probably read my advice to others, so there 
is no need to go over it all again. As an ad- 
ditional safety measure, you can get special 
hypodermic tablets of permanganate of potash, 
altho you need not hesitate to use commercial 
permanganate in an emergency. Burroughs & 
Wellcome make the hypodermic tablets, but few 
druggists carry them. You can get a tube of 
12 two-grain tablets from the Olinger Pharmacy, 





West Sixth Avenue, Denver, for 35 cents. Per- 
manganate of potash is of little value in the 
treatment of the bite of a coral snake. The 


coral snake is small and little inclined to bite, 
but its venom is deadly. Strychnine is the best 
antidote. I was bitten by a copperhead a little 
over a year ago. I did not treat the bite for 
about half an hour, because I wanted to get 
some first-hand information about the action of 
the poison, and then all I got was a deep cut 
and permanganate of potash. The treatment will 
always satisfy me for an ordinary bite on one 
of the extremities—W. A. B. 


Have read your snake lore with interest, and 
have been especialy interested in the contro- 
versy regarding hoop snakes. I, like many 
others, doubt the existence of such a reptile, 
and in fact have had many heated arguments 
in my home stating such convictions. Now, 
what I wish to know is: Has there ever 
been a reward posted by any one person, or 
by any museum, national or otherwise, for a 
specimen of the hoop snake? If not, would 
you care to post such an offer? In this I mean 
a snake that will grab its tail in its mouth 
ind roll on the ground like a hoop, exactly as 


they are said to do, but eliminating the myth- 
ical part of stinging trees to death, etc. If such 
a reward was put up as to prove interesting, 
and no hoop snakes were forthcoming, it seems 
to me as tho the “ghost’? would be layed, and 
prove conclusively that their “‘ain’t no such 
animile.”’—R. F. McDaniel, Oroville, Wash. 
Answer.—I am not aware of a reward ever 
having been posted for a hoop snake. If I put 
up one I would get hundreds of specimens of 
the rainbow snake (Abastor erythrogrammus) 
from the southeastern states, but I would not 
expect to see one bowl like a hoop. If I ever 
do see a snake that will bowl like a hoop the 
experience will be worth $10 of my money at 
any time. The posting of a reward such as you 
suggests would only be in the nature of a bet, 


and with no bowling snake showing up no one 
would be a bit the wiser, unless a paper kept 
the subject constantly before readers; and 
where is the paper whose space is of such 
small value that it could afford to use it for 
the perpetuation of a controversy of that na- 
ture?—W. A. B. 


its 


I killed some rattlesnakes on September 20, 
1923—two old and twelve young ones. The old 
ynes were exactly the. same size and color and 
had ten perfect rattles apiece. Now, how do 
you tell the male from the female? The young 
ones were exactly the same size and color and 
each had a button, but no rattles. I have heard 
that young rattlesnakes are not all born at the 
same time; but if that were the case they would 
not be the same size. I have seen quite a few 
dens of young ones in the last twenty-five years, 
and they all looked alike—Roy Williams, 
Piniele, Mont. 

Answer.—Rattlesnakes do not live together in 
pairs, and it was just a coincidence that you 
saw two adult snakes when you found a litter 
of young rattlers. Young rattlers from one 
parent are all born within an hour or two, and 
as they cannot help each other or the mother 
feed her young, they very soon become separ- 
ated. There are no pronounced differences be- 
tween the sexes by which they can be identified. 


All rattlers have a button when they are born 
and they get their first “bell” when they shed 
their outer skins some months later. In Mon- 
tana, owing to the short summer, they may get 


only two bells in a year, and in Southern Texas 
they may get as many as four. Taking the 
country over, they average about three a year. 
-W. A. I 








GUARANTEED, & MONTHS 


AT.HALP. PRICK 





Theseare are Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone, and 

andard make tires. ef aeend 
paws Bot readily giv give ou our customers thousands of 
miles of splendi 


LOWEST Tis! PRICES IN AMERICA 


Boats“ si.30 3.00 ae 


2.7 
er 


i ty 


SENDOWLY $1.00 for each i BalanceC. 0. D 
Express shipments sent section unwrapped for inspection. 
Tires guaranteed eight months. Another tire given at one 
price for any not perfectly satisfactory. Dealers 
Agents wanted everywhere. WRITECRUSHORDERS 
ROSE TIRE CORPORATION 

1526 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I!!. 
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Wrestling Book FREE 


Ge an expert wrestler. home from the 
world’s: undefeated ee and! his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
Quickly learned by mail at home, eee the 

art of eelf-defense and jiu-jitsu. erfec 
health. Learn how to defend on Handle bie 
G| men with ease. Send for free book. State your age 
1646 . aha, Neb 

















BEAR,LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My mene 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the W. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS gd 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ exp 

West. Best of reference, including editor "Outdoor fits, 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 














An Atlas of 
THE BEST ROADS 
in the United States 


14 Maps sent free, postpaid, on receipt of $1 


for one year’s subscription to the 
GREAT DIVIDE 
An Unusual Weekly for Farm and Ho 
Full of great opportunities and West 


Stories 


THE GREAT DIVIDE 


219 Post Bldg., Denver, Colo. 











HEROLD M. ELKINS 


(SON OF THE LATE STEVE ELKINS) 
GARDINER, MONT 


HUNTER pepe 


and 
GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son’s Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are ta! 
there, having the advantage of hunting beh 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on thiscontine' 

Big 3 foot Tciesc«2® 


SEND NO MONEY in 5 Sections 


See people and objects miles vy just like 
they were close, see Moon and Stars as 
you never did before. Brass bound, 
useful and entertaining. aud 4 
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tell color of a 4 ad 
a e Watch my boy arrive numb: n 
c freight car e 
a7 Ty. = away. — mountains on . 
Cc. r. Thousands rf a 

SPECIAL OFFER. "Send a you ¢ 
a. a.85 us fev 3 


Satisfaction 
Y&CO.. 15 W. Van Baren, Dept. 1641 Chicz. . UL 
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to Alaska. 


rifles cheap, order now. 


Baker & Kimball, 
Gentlemen: 


Louis Olry Lusson. 
No. in stock 
27 
20 - 


The handsome 7 mm. Mauser arrived in 
good shape last Saturday. This, with the 
8 mm. rifle sent me a few weeks ago, I 
consider two of the finest sporting rifles 
I ever expect to own. The stocks are 
the best in conformation possible to pro- 
duce. The fitting of the bolt is perfect, 
action, magazine, trigger adjustment, bar- 
rel boring and sights cannot be excelled. 


46 Waffenfabrik 8mm. Western Model Saddle rifle. 


SATISFIED CUSTOMER IS THE BEST SALESMAN! 


Last year we sold over eleven hundred hunting rifles to satisfied customers from Maine 


We have many more letters. like these printed below. This year our stock is 
reduced to 295 rifles, all bought before the high tariff. 
‘*Trade Mark Mauser Rifles are Reliable.’’ 


March 16, 1923, Mount Dora, Fla. 


June 18, 1923, Maple Falls, Wash. 
Baker & Kimball, 
Gentlemen : 

I thought I would let you know I re- 
ceived my No. 3 30-06 Mauser rifle O. K.., 
but thought I would not write until I 
tried same, which was on a 12-inch bull 
at 300 yds., making 5 consecutive. 
Greatest distance across, 51% inches, with 
some rain and wind blowing, so you may 
see she is not shooting so rotten as she 
might. 


P. R. Welch. 
BEST BUYS 


35 Gewehrfabrik 8mm. Mauser with 6X Gerard telescope sight. 


“ “ “ 


New illustrated 8-page circular on request. 


If you want one of these fine 


telescope sight. Regular model. 
Full stock model. 
30/06 No. 3 Mauser half stock sporting model. 


We ship C.O.D. subject to examination on receipt of $5.00 M.O. If cash in full is sent, one package 25 cartridges free. 


Hotel Oakland, 
Oakland, Cal., Sept. 30, 1922. 
Baker & Kimball, 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find check for which 
kindly rush me two more of the 8 mm. 
Mausers with Scopes. 

Had a wonder trip in Trinity Co. My 
gun killed five deer with five only shots. 


Had my own limit in one day’s hunting. 
One of my boys killed the biggest buck 
of the year in this State with his Gewehr- 
fabrik. Don McClain. 


$47.50 
$42.50 
$42.50 
$45.00 


Pre-war made. 


BAKER & KIMBALL Inc., 38 South St., Boston 


Earn that gun free 
in spare moments 


All you have to do is to take subscriptions 
for OUTDOOR LIFE, and you'd be surprised 
how easy that is. You can earn any gun you 
like—depending upon the number of subscrip- 
ti 


ns sent in. 

lf a gun retails for $35.00, send us 35 sub- 
scriptions (renewals do not count) at $2.00 
ear and it’s yours. 


If you prefer some other premium, we will be 
to quote prices on anything advertised in 


Ol PDOOR LIFE, or you may have the cash 
su prefer. 
PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 
49: Colt, FURMEOMIR RE cece cesdcpensenteseemnaratrceniege coves 37 
38-40 Single Action, .32-40, .40-40, .45......... 34 
29 ee a ee ae, 30 
38 Smith & Wesson, Special Military Seated 31 
dele CONG BUCO PR CUNO TN nos nccn genet snsedenseomnises 30 
38 Colt Double Action, Army Special, 
A 8 RE RE Riel Pa, See oe 


380 Savage Auto Pistol, 1917.. 


32 Colt Automatic Pistol.......... 
Colt REIS [seeps 












RIFLES 
22 Remingaen, 12-C, 12-CS, Special... 26 
1890 .22 Winchester Repeater..................--..0c-0-+0- 25 
1906 .22 Winchester Repeatet.............-:-.-scccssseees 22 
22 “R. Eas TIN (Ssh csnvigscentesisincvctienicsiards 20 
22 Resminiess. |S eR — 
BB aaa. 24 
Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, .22-cal....15 
Stevens Ze PAVOCIC, <DS-CO) nosccncsncocescsveccescececsesee 13 
Stevens 12 Marksman, .22-cal ..................--c-c0-e 9 
Ne 6 .22-cal. Single Shot.......... see 
Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-call................--c.cc0c-0-- 7 
Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-cal..............-..- 6 
192 2 ‘Seaane a ae a 17 
SHOTGUNS 
911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun................ 62 
12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, takedown.............. 46 
Itha bo RNS ae 38 
12-Gauge Stevens, Hammeriess...... ison 
12-Gauge Stevens, Hammet............................ 22 
410--Gauge Iver-Johnson or Stevens ‘Shotgun. 12 
Quotations on any other make you wish will be 


furnished on request. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


Ol OOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
se send me receipt book, blanks, sam- 
pie py and full information on earning 








THE CROSMAN 






“POWER WITHOUT POWDER” 





Kills small game at 50 yards. All the accuracy of a powder rifle with 

none of the disadvantages — no smoke, danger, expensive ammunition 

Practically noiseless. Never needscleaning. Use indoors or out—all the 

Dealers! year ‘round. Circular tells why THE CROSMAN is a real Sportsman's 
Write for our rifle. Send for yours today. 

proposition. CROSMAN RIFLE CO., 938 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











USNVY BELLS 


New perfect ships’ bells pur- 
chased from U.S. Navy 
Dept., made to strict Gov- 
ernment specifications, and 
not to be confused with 
inferior bells. 
Ideal for calling sports- 
men at camps, or 
farmhands to meals. 







Wonderfully clear, musical, far- 
reaching bells for Boats, Schools, 
Churches, Institutions, Camps, Hotels, Town 
Halls, Manufacturers, Stores, Contractors, Thea- 
tres, Lodges, Amusement Places, Fire Depart- 
ments, Farmers, Fire Wardens, Boat Landings, 
etc., etc. 

Price only $10.00 each, NEW. Even second-hand bells 


now selling for twice as much. Dealers’ prices on request. 


ATLANTIC MARINE EXCHANGE 


14 and 16 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 











Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 







A DOLLAR’S WORTH FOR 
SEVEN AND A HALF CENTS 


LATEST ‘“‘MODEL E”’’ U. S. GOVT. 
MARCHING COMPASS 


Cost Government $24.50 


You 

Brand new. A precision in- 
strument. Easy to use. Solid 
bronze. Day and night Lumi- 
nousdial with jeweled bearing. 
Focusing lens. Complete with 
full instructions, in plush lin 
leather case with belt loop. 
Inspected and epocentocd. 
Postpaid in U. S. $2. 


If you one, che old model D, with nc on 
dial, $1.75 postpaid. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 


38 South Street BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 

















LEARN FUR FARMIN By mail Course and cor 
rections by Harding—the au- 
thority Pays big as main or sideline for men, women, boys 
One beginner made $300,000,00; large ground not needed Send 
today for FREE folder—“*FORTUNES IN FUR FARMING. 
AMERICAN FARMERS’ SCHOOL 
888 Laird Building 


ovh in 


Use Heddon Tackle~ 
Rods, Reels. Lines & Baits 


Then you'll have y | 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 
GENUINE ZEISS OR GOERZ 


PRISM MONOCULARS 


Exclusive Canadian Representatives 


Postpaid 
Actual value $20.00 










Damp and dust 
proof. Dull gray 
finish that will not 
glint, glisten or re- 
fract sunlight to 


alarm game. Pupillary otjnae mont, 20 m.m. objectives 
Pebbled non-slip grip Now offered to Americans at 4 big 
saving. Ideal for sportsmen's use, since focus is adjustec 

in half the time it takes with binoculars 

Complete with leather carrying case and ne, $4.50 
postpaid. Money refunded if not satisfacto 


We are also importers of high-grade bina evel all makes 
Write for booklet. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Bankers and Importers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





37 COURT SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. No advertisement: 
inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of smal) 
accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month, 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise. 
men. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 
classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 







































































Kennel Department 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


an 

CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


|Owner, William Hum- The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


iphrey, Hon. Secretary 
of The English Sprin- BOX Y, BERRY, KY. 
offer for sale Setters and Poin- 


ger Spaniel Club, , 5 Gates aed Po 

ters, Fox an at Hounds, Wolf 

Wallop Hal Westbary, and Deer Hounds, Coon and 
Shrops e, nglan Opossum Hounds, Varmint and 
Hetman is the first | koa menente, Bear and Lion 
iel of any breed in the | ounds, also Airedzle Terriers, 

ne geal tlhe this double Shipped for trial. Catalogue for 10 cents. 
honor. « Anyone requiring | 
English Springers also any REGISTERED English, Llewellyn, Irish, Gor. 
other variety of Spaniels | don setters and English pointers; grown dogs 
i for hunting, exhibition, field | and brood matrons, pups that mature into bird 
Pacts ot Doubte Ob ~~ trials or breeding purposes, dogs; list free. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, 












































V y ford Hetman. K.C.S. 8. canrelyonreceivinggenuine | Minn. 3 
Q- DOG REMEDIES aaa x. ” a — — te FOR SALE—Coon, opossum and skunk om 
and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, Kennel of English OP adn he laa, auneet also squirrel dogs, trained and untrained; all 


harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. and largest,in the world, Also pointers and every var- | trained sent on trial; special summer price list 


Q - W LL, AB O RAT O R IE S iety of setters and retrievers for disposal. Clients 

Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey would do well to write to above owner, trainer and 
jer. 

= = Spe ae - = SAY, BILL, bot your dog yet? No— Better 

WALKER FOXHOUNDS at half price; first- write Lytle for fox, coon, skunk, rabbit and 

class stock. Stuart Kennels, Stuart, Ia. 8-2t| beagle hounds; also started dogs and puppies. 


and catalog free. Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, 
Cleveland, Ga. 8-2t 


BEAUTIFUL POINTER PUPPIES 


Three mos. old; white and liver; sire and dam purebred 


) and real bird dogs. a each, $35 pr., C.O.D. Photo, 

















































































































































Buy now and know your dog when the season Satisfaction guarante 
opens. 10c for photos of hounds. H. C. Lytle, ROBERT L. FRY, MT. VERNON, ILL. 
POLICE DOGS || Peet. D.C. Fredericksburg, Ohio. _—__—8-6t | _Sp VRAIN AIREDALES, trained for hunters 
— _ E—English pointer, a. liver and home guards, police, etc. Imp. Normanton 
é white year old, partly trained, $40. Ira | Lad at stud. All breeds trained. St. Vrain 
Se ues weneiee of Melton, Onton, Ky. 9-1t | Kennels, Lyons, Colo. 9-1t 
“Strongheart” with } : 
over thirty Champions RUSSIAN Q Russian I 
in pedigree. WOLFHOUND W 
Rappo von peR KRimiNaL VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS PUPPIES olfhounds 
POLIZEL AKC334026 SZ72782 Ashland, Wisconsin bred from the very best The Aristocrat of Aristocrats b 
imported strains. Pup- | h Raised Puppies. E za 
pies ready forshipment. poner ora fats On 
AIREDALE puppies sired by Champion Gee- Prices reasonable approval Prices reason- ' 
long Gladiator, grandchildren of Tip Top, a 3 Valley Kennels | able. 
cousins to Laddie Boy; no better blood in - Davis, Prop., GEO. E. HINEMAN 
America. C. W. Stamey, Hutchinson, Kans. 8-2t Mig Kenses | a Dighton, Kansas 
Dent's Condition Pills TRAINED beagles, foxhounds, rabbit dogs, | nen Uk WEEE Gack Contes cf te 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS BF woon, Sen, seen nee oe eae — —_ of rg Ng dy feat ge fox | 
A marvelous tole for distemper, mange | ancaster, Pa.. No. 5 vey Pana oe oT 
and general debility. You will notice the | |- ..-.;p = “ ea ae 
difference after a few doses, ‘Druggists or mail, 50c, | * reek ary Ga” ten Te ee all g Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 6, or ( 
DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. ¥. | [owa. pliniciiaia < - : 
TRAINED coon and opossum hounds, fox and 
rabbit hounds, setters and pointers on trial. FOR SALE 
Catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 9-1t Ch. Earlwood Warlock Bitch P 
é 
A full sister to the great Marathon Lilynore; in 
This wendierfw now tind of ecap gr y 
Olle of Qa aaa whelp to Ch. Geelong Gladiator; reasonable. 3 
Use judgment in the purchase of your genersiiy. sity | ie Also Puppies by Ch. Tintern Tip Top out of a ; 
Airedale. Registered hunting and show bitch by Ch. Abbey King Nobbler. 
dogs raised in the heart of the Big Horn CASWELL KENNELS Toledo, Ohio a 
Mountains. None better. K 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed: = 
LIONHEART AIREDALE KENNELS er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly " 
Station “B”’. SHERIDAN, WYOMING coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and Pls 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-t/ a 
CAT, coon and cougar hounds, bear dogs, cold RABBITS and coon hounds for sale. Frank ee 
trailers and tree barkers, trained dogs and Clayton, Finger, Tenn. 9-1t FO 
puppies. Essex, 521 18th North, Seattle, Wash. : os 
8-2t | POINTER—Female, 8 months old, best breed- Gal 
ing, $25. Harvey Cook, Anselmo, Neb. 9-1t AIREDALE FEMALE RU: 
‘ BIG GAME “ 
‘ 99 M4 ts 
AIREDAL ES ‘Strong Heart Police Dogs Ready to start on geme, also puppies, E | 
: $25.. From the old reliable Lake Dell 
World’s greatest blood lines. and Airedales breeding. 
Big, husky, aristocratic pups, **Character plus appearance” 
bred from hunters raisedin the You can pay more but you can’t R. MANNING PALMER 
open, nowready. Freecatalog. get a better dog. $4667 Reston Ave. SEATTLE, WASH. 
Nica Giants aie tor F.W. VON ELM UN BEAM FARM . — bo 
twenty ? Box O, Hiawatha, Utah TRONG HEART KENNELS | | GERMAN police pups, sired by Flock of Rex Mel 
New Brunswick, East Ave., New Jersey den-Belcarza; farm raised ; beautiful specimens. Of 
BLOODHOUNDS, Russian and_ Irish wolf- Ozone Kennels, Ft. Collins, Colo. g-lt List 
hounds, bear, deer and fox hounds. Big illus- | FOR SALE—Pedigreed Walker pup, long ears. | FOR SAL E—Llewellyn and pointer | — BEF 
trated catalog, 10c. Rookwood Kennels, Lex- Blue ticked coonhound pups. Paul Clapp, best of breeding, prices right; all papers © sf 
ington, Ky. 7-tf | Danville, Penn. 9-1t ' register. M. C. Ware, Twin Falls, Ida “ot 25 
and 
F Ho 
SPORTSMEN!||? Kills Dogs’ Fleas «2° fre: eee ES 
It's a feeling of pleasure and satis- | g as Skip-Flea Soap ILME =N W 
1 se geaningl crane geo _ positively kills fleas, lice, etc. Won't irritate skin or eyes nor mat hair, aa HA] 
om this kind, on 10 days trial leaves it clean, soft, fluffy. 25c cake lastslongtime. At dealers or from us, oGEANT mn 
Coon, Skunk and Opossum a Sergeant’ s Dog Medicines— Standard 40 Years. hot a 
Fox, Wolf and Coyote Hounds Rab- Polk Miller’s famous Dog Book. 64 pages on care, * Polk — A ; 
~ aang ter cmp one ponte ng FREE DOG BOOK feeding and training, also pedigree blank, ailment Miller's zr 
tive Price List ten cents. chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” Write fora free copy. 6 4 Ww 
Oak Grove Kennels Ina, Ill. | )Polk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. a Was 
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THE HEAD AT THE HEAD OF 


THE PENCOLA RUSSIAN 
WOLF HOUND KENNELS 
c. W. LONGWORTH, DERBY, COLO. 


This great dog sired by Ch. Orloff of Tolstoi, Dam 
Lizka Henrietta. Registered trained and un- 
trained dogs and puppies, Prices on application. 











EXCEPTIONAL GROUSE, CHICKEN AND QUAIL DOGS 


No. 8—L lewellyn setter, 2% years, very handsome, eligible to registration; wide, fast, very 
stanch, fine retriever; excellent chicken ‘and quail dog. Price, $400. 

No. 9—Registered pointer dog; best of breeding; exceptionally fine looker; A-1 shooting dog 
every way. Price, 0. 

No. 10—Very handsome English setter dog; Ch. Eugene M strain; an experienced shooting dog 
that is absolutely dependable; handles any game bird. Price, $250. 

No. 11—Irish setter, 2 years old, solid red, best of breeding, finished and experienced; will 
handle quail, chicken or grouse; stanch, steady, backs, fine retriever. Price, $450. 

No. 12—Ch. John Proctor, dog, 2% years, very wide and fast, snappy and classy; stanch, backs 
promptly and tender retriever; field trial material here. Price, 0 

No. 18—Grouse dog, 2 years, mere setter; close and careful worker, excellent nose, very 
stanch, dandy retriever. Price, $20 

No. 14—Pointer dog, 3 years; a Sided grouse, chicken and quail dog; knows game from 
A to Z; well bred, fine looker, excellent retriever. Price, $225. 

No. 15—Brace unregistered shooting dogs, pointer and setter, 3 years old; good all-around dogs 
and real bird finders; stanch, back and retrieve. Price each, $1 

No. 16—Llewellyn brood and shooting matron, 2 years old; good range and speed; fast all-day 
hunter; stanch, backs, fine retriever; blood lines of exceptional value. Price, $250. 

No. 17—High- class, registered pointer bitch; fast, wide and handsome; no better quail or chicken 
dog; stanch as a rock, fine retriever. Price, $225. 

No. 18—Bred English setter bitch, 2 years, medium range and speed, very stanch and stylish, 
exceptional retriever; puppies will more than pay for her. Price, $200. : 
No. 19—Pointer bitch, 3 years, unexcelled for grouse or single quail; close, careful, very stanch, 
best of retrievers. Price, ‘$150. 

No. 20—Full sister to above, just as good every way; recently bred to Southerner (Ch. Manitoba 
Rap-Fishels Missy); a chance to raise some fine puppies here. Price, $165. 

If it’s a high-class ‘shooting dog you want, I have it. All dogs guaranteed just as represented 
every way. Write your wants. 


ROSS CAPPS, WIGGINS, MISSISSIPPI 








COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 





MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES;; big, husky 
pups of Champion Soudan Swiveler, Tintern 
Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; not 
backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 
Kennels, Ft. Collins, Colo. 9-1t 
HIGH-CLASS BIRD DOGS for sale; trained 


and young dogs on hand. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. Prices right. L. A. Welden, Gilman 
City, Mo. 9-1t 


— ~e EAKE BAY retriever puppies and old 


, Otter Coat strain. J. L. Sutton, Easton, 


Md. 9-1t 


LLEWELLYN, 
trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 


English, Irish, setter pups, 


peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 


trained dogs. Enclose stamp for lists. 


Thoro- 


bred ,Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 





SHOOTING DOGS OF CLASS 


No. 1. Registered English setter bitch, 
well broken, very high-class shooting bitch, 
highest of breeding, proven shooting and 
brood bitch, bred now to very high-class 
registered stud, $125. 

No. 2. Pedigreed 3-year-old English setter 
dog, very handsome, high-headed, fast, wide, 
all-day, every-day hunter, finest of retrievers 
and a dog any man will be glad to own; 
does it all; $100. 

No. 8. Brace pointers, dog and bitch, 
both well broken, fast, wide, all-day, every- 
day hunters, both fine retrievers, both pedi- 
greed and dogs that have had all the neces- 
ay experience to make real dogs. $100 
each. 

No. 4 Very high-class, 100 per cent, 
83-year-old Liswelien setter bitch, world’s very 
best blood lines. This bitch has had the real 
experience, $125. 

I can supply your wants in trained dogs 
and pups. Write me your wants. 





KEITH TILLMAN, GERMANTOWN, TENN. 








SPORTSMEN, 
boarded and trained; rates $12.50 per month; 


ATTENTION!— Bird dogs 


also rabbit hounds and bird dogs for sale. Write 
me. Roy Nichols, Pomona, Mo. 9-1t 


FOX TERRIERS—3 months old. 


Pure bred 


sco $10; females $7. Earl H. Dunham, 
Galena, Ohio. 9-1t 
RU SSI AN WOLFHOUND PUPPIES—Extra 

large, beautiful, ranch raised, registered par- 
ents; exceptionally large females, $35 each. 
E. B. Kulbeck, Box 477 Havre, Mont. 9-1t 


ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 
auto, companion for children. 
$25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, Denver, 
Colo. 3-tf 


FORCED TO SELL—10-month beagles crossed 


month, $10; 4-month, $8; 
greed, $15; 20-month, broken, $25. C.O.D. on 
approval. Coon hound, 6 years, guaranteed 
broken, $40; 3 years, partly broken, $23. (All 
farm raised.) Fox puppy, 4 months, tame, $15. 
S. Sharkey, Westminster, Md. 9-1t 


UPON RECEIPT OF $80 an expert coon or 


rabbit proof; satisfaction guaranteed ; or another 
dog will be sent express prepaid. 
game hunting, $10 each; one-half nalts. 9 
Reichenbach Hound Farm, Apple Creek, O. 9-1t 





| ___Ask any Aire- 
Ch. WARLAND DITTO— 45 any Aire: 
he stood in last Westminster Show, in New York. 
Anita Baldwin paid nearly $4,000 for him, itis re- 
ported. She brought him out from England, sent 
an expert over specially to get him. I don’t 
handle Airedales, but am helping a friend out. 
He paid $100 stud fee for the above dog bred to 
his imported bitch Snookie Chum. He lives in 
town, no proper place to keep them, neighbors 
kicking. So they go—four bitch puppies about 
five months old, $20 each. The imported bitch, 
Snookie Chum, $50 for her. Papers with all of 
them, I haven’t got time to bother much writing 
about them. PERCY K. SWAN, Irish Water 
Spaniels (exclusively). CHICO, CALIF. 


The above is straight—a snap for someone. 


World’s greatest English and American hunt- 


Puppies, males 


bargain, $16; 6- 
5-month beagle, pedi- 


with fox, nicely starred; 


combination hunter will be sent you; fox and 











Pups for big- | boINTER puppies, 3 months old, highly bred; 


Hard Cash, Alford’s John, Rip Rap blood; all 
papers; $30. Geo. Weaver, Denton, Tex. 9-It 








100 HOUNDS CHEAP; C. O. D.; TRIAL. 
FOR SALE Kaskaskia Kennels, B. F., Herrick, Ill. 9-1t 





High Class Hunting Dogs IRISH SETTER FUTURITIES 


Coon Hounds, Opossum and Skunk Hounds, 

Rabbit and Squirrel Dogs. Sent on 30 days Whelped March 15, 1923; Dam, Lady Emer- 

approval, Special summer list free. ald C5547 ; her sire, Glennygals Morty Oge; 
her dam, Queen of Culbertson. Pups solid 


BLUE RIDGE FARM KENNELS dark red; over distemper; farm raised ; nom- 
HIGDON’S STORE, GA. inated and enrolled; being run every day on 


quail; all papers to register. Price $65.00. 








ENGIISH setter puppies for sale; from bench 
Oo 


Pa. 9-1t 
FOXHOUND PUPS FOR SALE—Field trial; 


Dean Martin, Georgetown, Ky. 
POINTERS AND SETTERS, pups and grown 


trained and untrained coyote dogs. O. M. 
Holmes, Dunning, Neb. 9-1t 


BROKEN BEAGLES, $25 


G. P. RENGLER 








and field winners. Vaughan, Retreat, No. 357, Peru, Kansas 





COON HOUNDS, trained and untrained; list 
10c. Alva Moffett, Memphis, Mo. 9-3t 
FOR SALE—Irish water spaniel pups, whelped 
May 17, 1923; price, females $25, male $30; 
all pups eligible for registration. Albert Wies- 
ner, Omro, Wis. 9-1t 
WELL BROKEN BIRD DOGS for sale. 
Shipped on trial. Tarman, Quincy, Pa. 9-1t 


Arms 


Champion Lafayette, Mattie, best pedigree. 
9-1t 


dogs, from best of hunting stock; also some 





and $50 each. 
Thos. Milhous, Moorestown, N. J. 9-1t | 











AIREDALES | 


FOR LESS MONEY 
No Better Anywhere At 
Any Price 
Ladies’ and_ children’s 
companion and_ guard. 
Great watch, stock, rat and hunting dog. 
Thoroughbred puppies at farmers’ prices. 


Descriptive circulars free. 
MAYWOOD, ILL. 


Introducing the Snap 
‘O’ Gunsight for Shot- 
guns. The discovery 
of this tri-point type of 
sight and simple means 
of attaching it to the 
gun muzzle is the in- 
vention of Mr. C. F. 
Townsan of Mitchell, 
S.D. Owing topatent 
office delays, we can 





O. L. SPRAGUE, 








| GUARANTEED HUNTING DOGS 


Coon, Mink, Opossum, Skunk, etc. Hounds 
or mixed breeds. Prices right. Catalog Ten 


Cents. BURROW, POCOHONTAS, ARK. 








McLISTER BROS., Brighton, Tenn., ship coon, 
I Opossum, rabbit hounds anywhere on trial. 
‘ist 1¢ 6-4t 


BEFORE buying a beagle, send 20c for copy 


9- 


“¢ ior copy The Beagle Standard Interpreted, 


of Hounds and Hunting, $1.50 year. Send 


and ow a good beagle when you see one. 
Houns & Hunting, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 1-tf 


CHA ‘PION coon cougar wolf hounds. D. E. 


W Victoria, Texas. 9-1t 
HAL’ FOXHOUND and half beagle male 
pu $7.50 each; also one 8 months male 
hound, a dandy, $15. Gus Domsalla, 214 Wesley 
Ave., linton, Iowa. 9-1t 
PO! ERS AND SETTERS at all times. 
wi) McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, 
as 9-3t 


CHESAPEAKE BITCH, sedge, 9 months old, 


Fred D. Young, Rochester, Minn. 9-1t 
THOROLY BROKEN BEAGLE hounds, guar- 


and of a good type. 
ren S. Henderson, Downingtown, Pa. 9-1t 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTERS—Litter 


Candy Kid, ‘all beauties, $25, six weeks. Dog 
and bitch, thirteen months, grandpups of Whirl- 
wind, untrained and unspoiled, $50. These dogs 
are of best breeding obtainable. i 
Edwin Rees, Breaux Bridge, La. 9-1t 


SETTERS, pointers, tree hounds; farm raised; 


Fred H. Cofield, Lineville, Ala. 9-1t drop, costly gold inlaid scenes from Hia- 
FOR SALE—Beagles, Airedales, rabbit hounds; 





Springs, Ind. 





hardly hope to reach 

Trade Mark Registered al! the dealers this fall. 
However if you want one for fall shooting, 
order direct. Single or double, ribbed or plain. 
Price, $1.50 prepaid. 


THE SNAP ‘0’ GUNSIGHT CO. 


training started. Registered. Bargain at $40. 
9 


anteed good hunters to love the crack of gun 
Also partly broken. War- 


MITCHELL, S. D. 


FOR SALE 


Adolph double shotgun—Holland-Holland 
type of locks, double bolt on lugs, side clips, 
concealed square cross bolt, rustless 32-inch 
ay barrels, both barrels pattern exceptionally 
Write or wire. well, have proving station test report, auto- 
matic ejector, fine Circassian walnut stock 
14% inches, with cheek rest, carved and 
checkered pistol grip and forearm, 1%4x2-inch 








of thirteen, whelped July 13th, Grandpups of 


priced reasonable ; satisfaction guaranteed. 


watha after sketches made expressly for this 

° gun, heavy relief engraving on barrels. A 
grown dogs and puppies. Harold Evans, - very unusual gun offered for $1,200. En- 
tirely new. 


READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE | E. STOWELL 








610 W. sien! St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Francotte $550 double trapgun, 14%x2, new, 
714-lb., $250 cash. Adolph $400 de luxe 
Sp ringfeld, rustless barrel, beautiful carved 
silver relief game scene, 7-lb., never used, 
$225 cash. Over under $150 gun, 20-gauge 

5-35, 6-Ib., $110. The same gun, 28-gauge 
22.cal., $98. 


BROWN & DELAVAN 
ITHACA, N. Y. 











.256 NEWTON, A-1 condition, and 160 freshly 
loaded cartridges, $45. H. D. Robbins, 1142 
Hamilton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 8-2t 


BLUEING solution for firearms; a scientific 

preparation that is put out with a money- -back 
guarantee to do the work in twenty minutes; no 
special equipment required ; recommended by 
Major Whelen in his recent serial, “Amateur 
Gunsmithing”; $2.50 per 4-oz. bottle with direc- 
tions; enough for 6 guns. F. L. Hoffman, Box 
251, Fredericksburg, Va. 3-tf 





SPRINGFIELD RIFLE DELUXE 


Rustless antinit steel barrel, 24-inch, matted 


rib, triple folding sight, stock finest Italian 
walnut, Whelan cheek piece, pistol grip and 
forearm very fancily checkered, butt plate 
ith trap, 14-inch, 134x3-inch, bead front 
sight, silver name shield in stock, sling 


swivels, 7 Ibs., very heavy relief engraving, 
bear group inlaid in silver-gold in relief on 
floorplate; $450. 

H. E. STOWELL, 610 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 











GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2; 
extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $7.50, $2.50 
and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 North Isabella bgt 


Springfield, Ohio. -3t 
WANT—Block for .22-cal. Model 15 Meriden 
rifle. Box 166, Pe hastin, Wash. 9-1t 


.30 NEWTON, handsomely engraved, checkered 
pistol grip; extras made to order; practically 
new leather case; strap, cartridges, etc., half 
price, $75. J. W. Floyd, 119 North Marsalis 
St., Dallas, Texas. 9-1t 
LONG new Luger barrels, some with walnut 
fore-ends (for more accurate shooting). All 
barrels fit your short Luger. Original Luger 
Repair and Import Shop, 314 Bloomfield St., 
Hoboken, N. J. 9-1t 


SPORTING STOCKS): 


Military rifles remodeled, Lyman — fitted, 
Quaiity work at reasonable pric 


THOMAS SHELHAMER GREENWOOD, WIS. 








GUNS—New and_= second-hand; Mannlicher- 

Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds; the right goods at the right price. 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. el 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 
SELL MY MAUSER combination automatic 

pistol-rifle, with detachable stock, $25. Also 
my Luger, $16. J. Norton, care Kotch, 52 East 
eth St., N. VY. City. * 9-1t 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 


moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines, Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants 
YANKEE SPECIALTY CO, 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa, 


MAKE YOUR OLD GUNS LIKE NEW with 

marvelous “‘New Method” gun bluer; large 
size can, enough for five guns, sent postpaid 
for $1. New Method Gun Bluing Co., Dept. O, 
Bradford, Pa. 9-1t 


NEW Bond reloading tool, complete, for .250- 
3000 cartridge, $6; 850 factory made bullets, 
250-3000 caliber, in original boxes, $1.75 per 

100. Box 80, Outdoor Life. 9-1t 





Have a few latest model .30 cal. Lugers left, at 
$16.50, complete with holster. Send no money. 
We ship Parcel Post C.O.D. BAKER & KIM- 
BALL, Inc., 38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 











ITHACA Victory grade trap gun, with leather 

case, practically new; certified check or money 
order, $60. Dr. A. L. "Jones, 1132 Chapline St., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 9-1t 


NEW REMINGTON, model 25, slide action 

rifles, chambered for the new high-speed .25-20 
and .32-20 cartridges; brand new, factory con- 
dition, never used; your choice $30. E. “ 
Dean, Slate Run, Pa. 8-2t 
SPRINGFIELD .30-'06, No. 48 Lyman mi- 

crometer, gold bead front, like new, $40; Win- 
chester pump 97, 16-gauge, 28 full, close, hard 
shooter, $30. E. B. Kulbeck, Box 477, Havre, 
Mont. 9-1t 
PRICES SLASHED—Full line rifles, shotguns, 

pistols, revolvers; nothing second-hand; every- 
thing factory direct. Reising pistols, 26.25; 
Savage 1920, $44.10; no extra charge for Ithacas 
with special bore length or drop of stock; high- 
power telescopes; ammunition; list 4c. Norman 
Shenk, Delivery No. 3, Elizabethtown, Pa. 9-1t 
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Patented Extension 


FREEMAN’S IMPROVED EXTENSION 
Adds four more shots to your Remington Automatic Shotgun. 
jure the gun in any way. 


Manufactured by W. A. FREEMAN 


Weight 9 oz. 





Attached or detached in a minute and does not in- 
Guaranteed to work or money refunded in 15 days from date of sale. 





Price $6.25) 





3612 BALES AVE. KANSAS CITY, MO 


FOR SALE—Marlin new model 
full matted barrel, 
Remington 12-30, 
good used condition, $25; 


slightly used, $35; 


Davis double hammer- 
twenty-three times, li 
double barrel hammergun, 
12-gauge, $11; 12-gauge single, fair, $3.50; Rem- 
i double hammerless j i 
brand new Winchester 1897 12-32, 

5 imported 2-shot 12- 
like new, $11.50; 
5; Smith & Wesson .25- 
rim fire target pistol, 8-inch, inside perfect, 100 
cartridges, $17.50; C 


N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 








AUTOMATIC. PISTOLS 4 
SPECIAL PRIC 
Luger, extra mene mee 


Cartridges, per 100 





and Extension 


Mausers and Ortgies; Repair Parts for 


CLAYTON J. HYDE, Importer 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















‘--BLUEING wheats gem = 
Cleveland's Gun Shop, 205 S. 7th St., 


30- 30 WINCHESTER, 26-inch 
4 boxes _— 
target revolver, i 
G. Smith, Westcliffe, 


FOR SALE—.35 Remington pump, roreone con- 


money order for $40 gets it. W. L. Gunther, 


FOR SAL E—Krag 
Lyman No. 34 windage rear, ivory 
r.O.8. &..W. 


Schraub, 906 oonteed ‘St, Middletown, “— 





.400 Whelan cartridge. 





, -20-20 Lyman peep, 


RIFL E TELESCOPES, 4x, $20 up; 
for all sizes, domestic and foreign ’scopes, $5 
2 _Decker, 1154 Barry Ave., Chicago. 9-2t 


20- erage pump, new condition, 


Parker 10-gauge, 
S. & W. .32-20, fine, 


damascus gy 


: $15; Colt .45 automatic, perfect, $23 ; Colt 
D. A., 7%-inch, $10; Colt .45 S. A., fine, 
Ray Nelson, Roy, Utah. - 


MAKE A RIFLE OUT OF YOUR LUGER! 







ef 
* Mall us your Luger eImm 2 &9mm, Catalog J 
for equipping it with any of the 
above INTERCHANGEABLE LONG BARRELS with 880 yard sight. 
Shoot 200 accurate shots per minute with our 32-shot 
magazines. and holster-stocks, equalling 8 riflemen. 
ous V.Chr. Schilling super-accurate Mausers, Mannlicher Sporters, 
Luger, Mauser, etc., pistols. 

PAOLFIO ARMS OORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Francisco, U.S.A. 


.250-3000, ALSO .800 SAVAGE, model 1920, 
bolt action rifles, brand new, factory condition, 
never used; your choice $46. 


GUNS—A few second-hand Ithaca double guns 
at thirty dollars each. 
George Clapp, Lake St., 


Write for description. 











FOR SALE 


6.5 Mannlicher 18 inch barrel, gun crank condition, perfect 
inside and out. Lyman Bolt sight, also Lyman No with 
micro., wind and elevation. Fine waterproofcase. 1(\\) , 

Pp »rimed shells, about 100 good used shells, about 
bullets, 160 grs. Newton reloading tool adapted to 6.5 
First $65 takes outfit. Rifle fired less than 500 times 
for sale, entire iotsor part. 2000 .25-35S. P. 1l7¢r , $10.00: 
2000 .25-35 F. M P. 117 gr., $10.00; 2000 .25-20 S. P. S64 ¢r 
$10.00; 2000 .25-20 F. M P. 86 gr. $10.00; 2000 Sava, 
cal. a er. F.M.P., Ty her 2000 Savage .25 cal. 87 gr. SF 
$15. RLES W. GRAHA 

1083. Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





lets 








— 


GUN_ CABINETS—You can get a Rider gm 

cabinet in several models, from $50 up. S.J. 
Rider, 523 W. 135th St., New York City. 9-1 
ALL SUPPLIES for reloading ammunition; 

cast lead, alloy and gass-check bullets; guns 
and sights; lowest prices. Want Colt .45 Bisley 
target revolver. W. A. Clark, Colton, N. Y. 91 


LOADING TOOLS 
METALLIC CARTRIDGES 
PRIMERS — SHELLS — BULLETS 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 
MODERN-BOND COMPANY 
815 WEST 5TH ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 














FOR SALE—Brand new Remington automatic 

12-gauge, full choke, $45; nearly new Win- 
chester, 1895 model, .80-40 caliber, Lyman re 
ceiver and front sights, $35; slightly used Wir- 
chester, model 1894, .30-30 caliber, octagon, full 
magazine, $22.50; slightly used Savage, model 
1899, .303 caliber, octagon, $22.50; goad used 
condition Remington automatic, .35 caliber, Ly- 
man rear and front sights, $35; brand new 
model 88 octagon, .22 short and L. R., $15. 
O. W. Nyberg, Silverton, Colo. 9-1t 


TRY THE DANIEL’S age 


on any rifle, in any kind 
of light. 









If not the best sight you 
ever used, your money will 
cheerfully refunded. Price $2.50. 


CHAS. DANIEL, Melbourne. W>". 


SPRINGFIELD remodeling, gunsmithing and 
repairs. Italian walnut blanks. Owen Bros. 
Sauquoit, N. Y 1-tf 
FOR SALE—Winchester, Model ’95,  .30-40, 
perfect, $32.50. Claud Moser, Biigabethiows 
y. 
RE-BLUE or brown your guns, rifles, ‘pistols 
at small cost; guaranteed formula mailed for 
$1; black and smokeless powder formulas free 
with first 50 orders. E. J. Simon, B38, Dane, 
Wis. 9-1t 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


Non-fouling-copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
accuracy and shocking power. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57, OAKLAND, CAL. 


“SHIFF THE GUNMAN”—Still spending g00¢ 

money fighting fanatics for our personal lib: 
erties. 300 guns—every type—right. Priced t 
sell or trade at 90 per cent. Doing your ! 
Shipt your stamp???? SHIFT WITH THE 
HOUSE OF SHIFF, North Woodstock, New 
Hampshire. 9-It 
NEW .22 Winchester W. R. F. rifle, w new 

Marble’s flexible rear peep, dark st _ and 
slide handle, good condition, $23. Car! Sand- 
berg, Willamina, Ore. 9-1t 
SEND for bargain bulletin and spec trial 

offer, binoculars, firearms, ete.  En-orprs 
Distributing Co., 12 E. 3rd St., Dept. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 9-1t 


Antique Guns 


1923 CATALOG antique guns, pistols vords, 
powder horns, flasks, molds, curios, ju! out 
list free. Antique Shop, 33 S. 18th St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. g-lt 
OLD-TIME and modern firearms bous sold 
and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock ri old- 











time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, vwdet 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Re - 
783 Madison Ave., New York City. 6 
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all splendid condition. I 
volver rifle (1857) in existence. 
vuth Park Ave., Chicago. 


Birds and Animals 





CAPTURED, 


iM@ PURPOSES. 41.50 COTTON TAILS. BY THE 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMA 
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(FEO ADVE SING 


_Old-time guns, revolvers, pistols; Ameri- 
European, Chinese, Japanese; also war 
nd arrows; Philippine bolos richly fin- 
have the finest 
Morris, 

9-1t 
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& GLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT AND CAD 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 


SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE t 
QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR GREED- 


LCco. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY You? 








TAME 
Etta 


wolf pup from famous “Snowdrift” Wolf. 
McDonald, Geyser, Mont. 9-1t 


INSURE 


YOUR DOGS AND FOXES 


We write policies covering every contingency ; 
they cover the owners of dogs and foxes against 


leath 
theft, d 


from all causes; 


they also cover loss by 
isappearance and poisoning. 
Agents Wanted 


American Mutual Live Stock Ins. Co. 


126 So. 


Sixth Street Springfield, Illinois 








SOME :: 


why they did not get started with a fox ranch 
Let us tell you about the Mascot Strain and the 
Mascot plan. 
your requirements. 


MAESER SILVER BLACK FOX & FUR CO. 


3756 North Colfax 


day some of those who read 
this ad are going to wonder 
ore. 


Surely one of our plans will meet 


Minneapolis, Minn, 








I CA rc 


ne how to get them. 
card for 


‘H from 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 
time; can teach any reader of this 
Just drop me a 
W. A. Hadley, wenetens. 


particulars. 
-3t 








nlar 
pians, 





SILVER FOXES 


It pays to get the best. 


315 N. Wilson Ave. 


REGISTERED 


Several sales 
Small monthly payments will start 
you. Investigate today. 


HENRY HUPFAUF 
PASADENA, CALIF. 








é llers, 


RED 


JUNG FERRETS are now ready for 
also have some choice yearling ratters. 
New London, Ohio. 9-1t 


CUBAN GAMES 











They are the gamest, fastest 

and best fighting of all pit # 

gam¢ d the most beautiful 

of all fowls. Send for cata- { 

logue ung trios hatched 

a “pring. $10 until Oct- 

ober r 

GEOR‘ E Ww. MEANS 

Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina 
READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
PRIVE ANNOUNCEMENT — PAGE 189 


*AISE B BELGIAN HARES 


and 


America 
Outdo 


SEL 





gia PR PROFITS, we Pat's 1. 60 To O10 $8 f EACH. 
Also Cavies, Mink, Skunk, Fox. Muskrat, Etc. 
Fas ily raised anywhere. 83- F Re ’ 
e Catalog and, Contract 
Fiicstrated, book * ‘COMMON SENSE RABB' 
AISING,’ nd wha ery a! Addres 
adin, a stock ma: all for 10 cents, cit 4 


=nterprise Co., 10040. “é. BLDG., 


G FOUNDATION STOCK of te 
tg silver foxes. Tarman’s Fur Farms, 


SE SILVER | 


raise, Larger profits 
other live stock rais- 
ds strictest investiga- 
commended by Gov- | 3 
4 different plans. 

suit you. Complete 


n free. Send today. 
‘YZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis. 
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“Rest Island Rex 


ARE YOU DESIROUS OF GETTING 
OUT OF THE RUT? 


Let us show you—free of cost,—how to 
become independent in a short time. 
Write for particulars to 


MAPLEWOOD SILVER FOX RANCH 
CONOVER, WIS. 











The Mackensen Game Park 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swan 
Ornamental 
Geese and Ducks 
Foxes 

Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private preserves 
and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 











SILVER BLACK FOXES, $300; time pay- 
ments. L. Schumacher Co., Lockland, ; 
Ohio. T+t 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are selling at highest prices ever known. 
Greatest market for 20 years. Make money breed- 
ingthem. Raisedinone month. We ship every- 
where our famous breeding stock and supplies. 
Established 22years. For prices and full particu- 
qo big illustrated free book. Writefor 


it tod: 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
429 H ST., MELROSE 
HIGHLANDS, MASS- 


FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, A-1 
stock. Write your wants. 
Wakeman, Ohio. 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 
I pay $300 to $900 -per 
pair for .foxes raise 
from my stock. Thre2 
plans of purchase. $4.00 
per month will start you 
and I buy all you raise, 
























R. A. TRAIL 
TROY, MISSOURI 
WANTED—Marten and fisher alive. Animal 
Exchange, Quincy, Pa. 9-1t 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, $5 
or more monthly will give 
you some highest quality 
breeders. Investigate 
NOW our plan of un- 
equalled co-operation. 


SILVER PLUME FOXES, inc. 


Box B-35, KEESEVILLE, N. Y. 





CHINESE RINGNECK and fancy pheasants, 

wild turkeys, ducks and geese, Northern bob- 
white and blue valley quail; ruffled, sharp-tailed 
binnoted and blue grouse, and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery. Silver black for bulletin mailed 
free upon request. 


halla, Mich. 9-1t 


Irving Stocking, | 
9-1t 


J. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal-- 
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OUTDOOR 
MAGAZINE 


Are you interested in Dogs, Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Camping, Trapping and Outdoor 
Sports? ifsosend today for FREE copy this 
month's issue of Sportsman’s Digest. It 
contains many special stories and informative 
articles for Anglers, Trappers, Kennelmen 
and Gun enthusiasts. A FREE COPY is 
ready for you. Send name and address to, 
SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST 
D3. BUTLER BLDG. CINCINNATI, OHIO 







‘ 








“Six Years With the Texas Rangers” 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; cir- 
cular free. Address the author, 

Captain Gillett, Marfa, Texas 


Fishing Tackle 


SILK LINES, 2 cents yard. Write J. 
Warren, Rhode Island. 


Homesteads and Lands 
BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
shistory. If you really want to know where you can 
sleme few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, en and How, etc. 
It is all in our new my the ADO and the Develop- 
ment DO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfull ly prohtable business under the flag, and every 
statement is PR pan and endorsed by the solid business men, 
kers, etc., of Mia Av groves near Miami have 
been bringing their owners more than the original investment 
every year for years. Thatis, over xX HUNDRED De 











Stevens, 


9-1t 


CEN This statement is true. he BOOK is 
a postal will do. No obligation on t... part. us show 
you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will come back 
to you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D. CO. 
1120-0. L. Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 
$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poul- 
try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1978 
N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE 600 ACRES 
ADIRONDACKS ESTATE 


A rare opportunity to obtain a most desirable holding adjacent 
to Rockefeller Preserve. Main house, annex, barns and sheds 
equipped with Delco electric plant and dependable spring water. 

trout fishing, deer and partridge hunting. 100 acres till- 
able land; horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens and farm im- 
plements. For full particulars address, 


Mrs. Esther A. Day 
Gile, Franklin County, N. Y. 


SELL your property quickly for cash, no matter 


where located; particulars free. Real Estate 

Salesman Co., 558 Brownell, Lincoln, Neb. 7-6t 
Old Coins 

50,000 COINS, medals, papermoney. Lists free. 

Nagy, 33 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 9-1t 


half- 
10c. 


Colo. 5-tf 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27c; 
dollar size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 
Norman Shultz, Colorado Springs, 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 





Colorado’s Sportsman’s Paradise 


On the famous White River 
waters of this stream, 6 miles below Trappers’ Lake, tl 
fishing lake in America; in the wildest part of C 
miles from the nearest — point, Yampa (Mof 


My ranch is near the head 
» best 


fat R ad 


I have a number of log cabin _ cottages—meals se 
from the central lodge Trout fishing in White River 
any one of fifty lakes (including Trappe within a radius 
of ten miles. The best deer Senden in “Colorado in open 


season, Oct. 12-15 


SAM HIMES RANCH MARVINE, COLO. 


BIG-GAME HUNTERS—Hunt mountain sheep, 

mountain goat, mule-deer and moose. First- 
class pack outfit, good saddle horses. For terms 
apply A. Kilgour, Three Hills, Alberta, Can. 5-6t 


HUNTING, FISHING AND 
PARK TOURS 


with experiénced hunter and guide. I guarantee 
shots at moose, elk and sheep in the best game 
stateinthe Union. Bearinspring and fall. Also 
take parties to Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake 
and Jackson Hole by pack train. Accommoda- 
tions at ranch the year round, including saddle 
horses. Best of references. 


CECIL J. HUNTINGTON, 














CcoDY, WYO. 








Registered Silver Foxes 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows. Fifty 
ribbons and ten silver cups. 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
**Borestone Loami”’ International Champion 
“*Borestone Reid’’ Grand Champion, Montreal 
**Borestone Robert 4th’’ Grand Champion, Muskegon 


BORESTONE MT. FOX RANCH 
701 Drexel Bidg., Phila., Pa. 











BIG GAME HUNTERS! 


Try us for Moose, Deer and Bear. Also Grouse. 
Comfortable log cabins, good eats, good beds. 
Large territory additional new hunting grounds 
for this coming season. Can give best of refer- 
ences if requested. 15 years’ experience hunting 
big game. Accommodations for ladies. Write 
for rates,etc. Address ALLEN & ESTEY, 


Stone Ridge, York Co., N. B., Canada 
Telegraph Address: CARDIGAN, YORK CO., N.& 
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A fleet of eae eens yachts is now 
available for charter to discriminating sportsmen 
who want the best. No money was spared in 


the construction of these ships in which the re- | 
quirements of big-game hunters were considered | 


and embodied. These expedition vessels are the 
first on the Pacific to be equipped with non-roll 
Gyro stabalizers, which practically eliminate all 


roll, and many other features of value to the | 
sportsmen were embodied—trophy hold, dark | 
We do not make up parties, but char- | 
ter direct to individuals or parties already or: | 


room, etc. 


ganized. 


Now is the time to arrange for you | 


1924 Alaska or Arctic big 
game expedition 


We give every assistance in arranging yous 
itinerary, and for guides, packers and provisions; 


competent and courteous officers and crew are at 


your command. 

During term of charter the ship is yours te 
go where you like, when you like—for a spring 
hunt for the great Kadiak brown bear, the 
largest carnivorous animals on earth, or for the 
Alaska grizzlies and brown bears. In the fab 
you can hunt moose, white sheep, caribou, goats 
wolves, etc. The Arctic offers you polar bear. 
walrus and the wonderful sport of whaling. 

We recommend that our boats be contracted 
for a year in advance. One vessel available for 
charter August 20th. 

We outfit in Seattle, and go to remote places 
not touched by steamers. 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONS ASS’N 
K. H. SCHEEL, Mgr. 


PIER 1 SEATTLE, WASH 





Moose, Caribou, 
Goat and Grizz- 
ly hunting in 
British Colum- 
bia; also spring 
bear hunting. 
For informa- 
tion write, 
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CLASS SEAM eS 


IDAHO 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


I take parties by Pack Train into the best big 
game fields of Central Idaho. This remote sec- 
tion over a hundred miles from railroad will 
meet all your expectations. Season opens Oct. 
lst. Goat, Bear, Deer, Elk and Cougar. Will 
guarantee game on extended trips. 


W.H. WOOLLEY STANLEY, IDAHO 
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Taxidermy 


ALBUQUERQUE TAXIDERMY COMPANY 


1209 NORTH SECOND STREET 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


Mountings of all kinds. Tanning of 
furs. Special bargains in Mountain 
Lion Rugs. 


FINE COLLECTION 











of AFRICAN GAME HEADS for sale. Very 
reasonable. 
JONAS BROS., 1024 Broadway, DENVER, COLO. 








M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skinstanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small, 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
|] for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
|} heads tor rugs. List of supplies on request. 





We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins for 
mounting. 


989 Gates Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











THOMPSON BROS. 
BAiITISH COLUMBIA 





BARKERVILLE, 








SPEND YOUR VACATION ON A 
JACKSON’S HOLE RANCH 


Enjoy a few weeks this summer on an isolated ranch in 
the most picturesque mountain region inthe U.S. Ex- 
cellent trout fishing and horseback riding. Individual log 
cabins. Accommodations limited to 15 persons. South of 
Yellowstone Park and near beautiful Hoback Canyon. 
Bear hunting in spring. k, Moose, Deer and Sheep 
hunting in fall. Parties outfitted and guided. Our senation 
in very heart of big game country. 
FALL RIVER RANCH 
TETON COUNTY, 





JACKSON, WYOMING 





deer 
7-4 


WYOMING big’ game fields for sheep, elk, 
and bear. J. G. Waller, Alpine, Wyo. 


Ben Tinker 


Big Game Hunter and 
Guide for all Mexican Big 
Game, Grizzly, Brown C™ ae! 
and Black Bear, Lion, |% ° : 
Boar and Wild Turkey. 


121 .N. TYNDALL, 











J 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 











Big Game Hunting 


Wyoming has the best big game hunting in 
the United States-Elk, Deer, Mountain Sheep 
and Bear. Write for particulars and rates, 
Nordquist Bros. P-P Ranch 
CODY, WYOMING 








BIG GAME HUNTING 
I would like to get a few parties of sports- 
men for a moose and deer hunt for this com- 
ing season. For full particulars address 


EDWARD S.NASON _ Box 63 KEEWATIN, ONT. 








TRINITY CO. BIG GAME HUNTING 


Fall camping, fishing and hunting trips by pack train into 
the best game fields of California, Deer season opens Sept. 
Ist, Bear Oct. 15th. For information write 





GEO. E. KNOWLES HYAMPOM, CALIF. 








Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 


reliable taxidermist, 


|D. C. BRYANT, the old 
Wash. 3-12t 


2132 Westlake Ave., Seattle, 


s GLASS 
EYES 


FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 





a practical, 


TRAPPING, tanning and taxidermy, 
fascinating and authentic guide; 


Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 


Wild Duck Attractions 
LIVE DECOYS 


Another flock of trained, genuine English 
Gray Call Ducks. Our ducks are bred under 
natural conditions, are small, tame and the 
easiest to handle—the best in the world, 
being used for over a quarter of a century 
with greatest success. Order early for 


ft. 


nna 








WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 








St. Charles, IIl. 





call ducks and 
Tekamah, Neb. 
8-2t 


| HASWELL’S 
Canada geese. 


little English 
Earl Haswell, 








(Long bills & necks—good 
flyers) Photographs and 


| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 

| future delivery and save disappointment. 
| 

| 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

folder free 








| [Stangle’s Mallard Duck Farm, Camden, Ind. 


| GENUINE wild mallards, $5 pair; English call- 





ers, $10; decoy holder, fits around neck, 25c 
each, postpaid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 9-3t 

DECOY CALLERS, PURE BRED 
|] Black English Callers....... tee $6.00 per pair 
|} Gray English Callers................ 6.00 per pair 
Black Mallard, Young.............. 7.00 per pair 

Old Stock Black Mallard........ 9.00 per pair 


4.00 per pair 


Canada Geese 1 
Wild Ducks and Geese 


Other varieties of 
for sale. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 
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Wild Rice, the largest varie. 


WILD RICE— ty in North America, grows 
in Lake of the Woods. Order oorly for fall plant. 
ing. Literature. LAKE OF THE WOODS GAME FARM 

DEPARTMENT 0 BAUDETTE, MINNESOTA 


ENGLISH CALL DUCKS $7 pair. Wild mal. 
lards $4 pair. J. E. Robar, Walworth, Wis. 
9-1t 

GUARANTEED germinable wild rice and wild 
celery seed for fall planting. An interesti ing 
Government Bulletin on attracting wild ducks 
sent free. Robert Campbell, Keene, Ont. 9-2; 
FOR SALE—A few pair of mallards ; have been 
used for decoying; $5 pair. Walter Doemel, 


(ERSING 





(eres 

















Oshkosh, Wis. 9-1t 
ENGLISH call ducks for sale from trained 

hunting stock, $5 pair. B. C. Shiflett, Mead. 
ville, Mo. 9-1t 


ENGLISH CALLS crossed with mallards, from 
trained stock, $3 pair. Harold Ong, Keokuk, 
Towa. 9-1t 


Miscellaneous 





BINOCULARS 


10 Power 


Value $75 ... ° $27 


BRAND NEW, 10x30 mm., long type, extra pow- 
erful prism binoculars. Have central focusing 
with different eye strength and width adjust- 
ments. Weigh but 20 ounces and have field of 
view of 100 yards. Wonderful illumination and 
definition. By actual comparison they equalled 
the best make German 10x glasses having nearly 
double size lenses and selling for over $100. Price 
with case and straps, only $27. Subject to change 
without notice. C.O.D. require $5 deposit. Money 


back if not satisfactory. 
$18” 


8 Power 
Value $45 .. 

BRAND NEW, 8x27 mm., high grade powerful 
French prism binoculars. Only 4'4 in. high and 
weigh but 17 ounces. Wonderful illumination 
and definition, surpassing binoculars selling for 
over $50. Large field of view and extreme bril- 
liancy; focuses same as above. Only $18.50 with 
case and straps. C.O.D. requires $5 deposit. 
Money back guarantee. 

America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept.0-9A, ELMIRA, N.Y. 











GENUINE Indian baskets, blankets, wampum; 
catalog. Franklin Gilham, Kelseyville, Cal. 3-10t 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
perba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake or river; write for particulars. 
a Bros., 309 E. 36th St., Los An. 
aif. 5-t 


SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1; 
illustrated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c. 
Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6-tf 
TOBACCO—Fragrant, mellow, natural _ leaf, 
45c pound; 10 Ibs., $3.20; money back if not 
pleased. Clark’s River Plantation, Box C, 
Hazel, Ky. 8-6t 
LOST VITALITY—Our tablets relieve in 24 
hours, or money refunded; $1 post} tpaid. 


Wenonoh Drug Company, 10th and Col umbia 


Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportu: ity; 
travel; experience unnecessary; particulars 
free. Write, American Detective System, re 
Broadway, New York City. 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET, air mat- 
tress, $22. F. Campbell, 2801 E. Second, 
Long Beach, Calif. 9-1t 
FOR SALE—Rush four party outfit, including 
two De Luxe beds, combination trunk and 
table; four party suitcase outfit, with two 
burner gasoline stove; used one night; cost 
$247; price $175. I. H. Shiffer, Lebanot 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Auto tent, por 


table typewriter, etc. WANT Moose ani E! 
horns, relics, antiques, luster ware, fan old 
weapons, etc. War Medals for sale. M. © 
Nary, Bannock, Ohio. 9-1t 
A BOOKLET on mink; complete inform+tion 

on raising young mink; only 75c, pos aid. 


Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 








and Kamp-it 
Outing Clothes 


Serviceable Clothes for Life-in-the-Open 











923, Utica-Duxbak Corp.., - Send for Catalog, 











THE ONE CHANCE — ciim sure and steady 
—rifle tried and true—will you get your game? 


On that one shot hangs the answer. rate—that a widespread demand has grown for 
Se ned hunters know this. They know that this fine workmanship of Savage in other well- 
every bit much depends upon the cartridge known cartridges. 
as upon riff : , 
The slightest error—the very slightest—in And now this same Savage accuracy in 
powder charge or bullet —and the shot is ruined eleven other popular cartridges 
It is accuracy —unfailing—unvarying accu a : ; ; : 
racy and punch — in rifle and cartridge—that has And now Savage is putting this accuracy into 
kept Savage year after year leader in the high these additional cartridges: 
power field. .25 Auto 38S & W .35 Rem. 
First the Sava; .303, famous now for 20 .32 Auto .25 Rem. .32 Win. Special 
years; then gradually the others: the amazing .380 Auto .30 Rem. 25-35 
12 hi-power; the deadly .250-3000; the powerful 3285 & W 2 REM. 
.300; the ever-dependable Savage .30-30. Ask at your dealer’s or write direct for our 
Savage! le the rifle and Savage made the car- interesting catalog. 
tridge. No room for alibis. And no alibis needed. 
Cartridge or rifle: for 20 years an unbroken record SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
of sheer cul y and sure-fire punch. ‘ ane 
So suct ful have been the oa high-power Dept. 170, Utica, N.Y. 
cartridge oO accuratt so uniformly accu Owners and Operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 












Savage Model 1899 lever-action 
Note the hammerless, solid 
breech. Nothing can get in to 
jam that powerful action. 
Built for .22 hi-power; .250- 
3000; .30-30; .300; .303. 


Savage Model 1920 bolt-action 
Note the solid locking lugs, 
short throw of bolt-handle. 
There’s strength and speed 


there. Itwon't jam. Built for 
. \ \WA (5 {. .250-3000 and .300. 

















